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CHAPTER I, 


Sue was not handsomer than many 
another woman, yet there was something 
so brilliant about her that she almost al- 
ways made you think she was. Some 
people never get their due meed of 
admiration in this world, but it has al- 
ways seemed to me that Hero Trevelyan 
got a good deal more than hers. 

She was one-and-twenty at this time 
when I begin to tell her story to you,— 
the elder of two sisters who, having lost 
their father and mother long ago, had 
lived since they were children with an 
old Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan, their grand- 
parents on the father’s side, and had been 
spoilt and petted by them for a dozen 
years, The Trevelyans were rather 
wealthy people, and the girls had had 
a luxurious enough up-bringing. But 
Hero was not one of those who are 
affected much by outward circumstances. 
She would have been in a large degree 
what she was now wherever her lot had 
been cast, however she had been placed, 
whether she had inherited poverty or 
riches. For she was a beauty and a ty- 
rant and a coquet, and I think she could 
no more help being the two last of these 
things than she could help being the first 
of them. She had been born with the 
instinct of dominion in her, and with the 
instinct of coquetry, just as another wo- 
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man might have been born with a club 
foot, or a hump between her shoulders. 
And, indeed, she knew this, and used at 
times to defend herself with great, cool- 
ness upon these points. “If people 
choose to do what I tell them, and if 
they like to talk to me, how¢an I help 
it?” she would say with a perfectly in- 
nocent air, Nor, I think, could she help 
it, for she could not help being what she 
was; she could not make herself dull or 
old or ugly; she had but to stand im 
a crowd and men looked at her,—she had 
but to look at them, and they would fol- 
low her. Was it any fault of hers.? 
“Have I ever made any man think I 
care for him when I do not eare for 
him?” she said one day when some 
one had been reproaching her on ac- 
count of these things, defending herself 
with a fine light in her eyes. ‘When 
you can say that I have done so, and 


- when you can say that I have deceived 


any one, and: given even the shadow of 
a reason for accusing me of treating him 
ill, then,” the girl cried, with those great 
eyes of hers still all ablaze, “ you shall 
say the hardest things you like of me, 
and I will acknowledge that you are 
right,—and I will sit down upon the 
ground and put ashes on my head. But 
that time has not come yet, and it will 
never come: no, it will never come!” 
she said, with a little sudden quiver 
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of the lip. For Hero Trevelyan was 
sensitive to reproach, and loved ap- 
proval and praise as she did the air she 
breathed. 

She was very unlike her younger sis- 
ter Grace. Look at Grace now as she is, 
sitting in her soft white dress, with her 
fair placid face, and her sweet blue eyes. 
Dudley Lincoln thought that to look into 
those eyes gave him a foretaste of hea- 
ven, “It is the purest face,” he would 
say to himself, “that ever a woman 
had.” Turning from her to Hero some- 
times, the contrast between the two 
girls would seem to him like the contrast 
between this world and the next. The 
one sister was to him as a saint, or angel, 
to be worshipped; the other was mere 
perfect flesh and blood. But then Dud- 
ley Lincoln was in love. 

I am not sure that to other people 
Grace Trevelyan seemed wholly like an 
angel: I doubt if she ‘always did to 
Hero: she certainly did not to herself. 
“Tf I am really to be married in a month 
how busy we shall have to be!” she was 
saying just now, rather plaintively. “TI 
do wish I could think clearly of all the 
things that have to be done. Why, I 
haven’t even made up my mind yet 
about my wedding dress—and just think 
of all ‘the other clothes that I shall have 
to get besides!" And with that she 
gave a gentle sigh, and folded her hands 
upon her lap, with a look that Mr. 
Lincoln, indeed, might have consid- 
ered saintly, had he seen it, but that 
to unprejudiced eyes partook far more 
of the nature of earthly feebleness and 
fatigue, 

She had been engaged to Dudley Lin- 
eoln for six months pasf; but until now 
no time had been absolutely fixed for 
their wedding: Grace had not wanted 
to ‘fix any time. She was a girl of a 
perfectly placid and unimpassioned tem- 
rerament, who liked to do her loving 
ealmly and leisurely — who was in no 
haste whatever to be married. She was 
very fond of Mr. Lincoln in her way, 
but it-was a strictly limited and decorous 
way. “You neither half love Dudley 
yourself, inor understand how he loves 
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you,” Hero had said to her once, in the 
quick outspoken way that Hero adopted 
now and then; but Grace had only 
looked a little hurt when her sister said 
that, and then presently the recollection 
of the reproach had slipped away from 
her, as water slips off a duck’s back. 
What need indeed had she to remember 
reproaches from Hero when Mr. Lincoln 
was So immeasurably content? 

Mr. Lincoln, in truth, at this time 
was content with most things—with 
Grace herself in a supreme degree; with 
Hero not a little. Hero and he had been 
fast friends for some good time past, for 
Hero had taken his side from the moment 
his love for Grace had been declared, and 
long before Grace herself had made up 
her mind to accept it; and throughout the 
period of his probation he had been in 
the habit of pouring out his hopes and his 
despairs to her, and of receiving a con- 
siderable amount of consolation from her 
in return. “ Which was about as danger- 
ous a thing to do as you could well have 
hit upon,” Dudley’s brother, Frederick, 
coolly said to him one day not long before 
his marriage ; ‘‘ for how you ever escaped 
falling.\in love with her instead of Grace 
—she being the flirt she is, and you be- 
lieving in her as you do—seems to me 
little short of a direct miracle, and the re- 
sult of a special providence.” 

“How could I fall in love with her 
when I was in love with Grace already?” 
Dudley asked, indignantly; but Captain 
Lincoln on this only gave a contemptuous 
laugh. 

“Do you think your being in love with 
her sister would count for anything to a 
woman like Hero Trevelyan?” he said. 
“Take my word for it, Dudley, if she 
could have entangled you she would have 
done it, with no more thought or care 
for Grace than if Grace had been a clod 
under her feet. It is a mystery to me,” 
—and here Captain Lincoln gave a sigh 
that was almost a groan,—“ it is a mys- 
tery to me what good purpose such 


women ever serve by existing at all! , 


They: are only a sort of female sharks, 
useful for nothing that I can see but 
to help to put the world a little more 
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out of joint than it would be without 
them,” 

It was an old point of contention be- 
tween the brothers, and Dudley merely 
gave a laugh, and turned the talk. 
Frederick Lincoln was in the habit of 
using strong language about Hero, and 
Dudley knew that to argue with him on 
that subject was to throw words and 
breath away. Besides, warmly as Mr. 
Lincoln regarded Hero, it was Grace and 
not Hero whom he was in love with, and 
whose praises at this time he cared to 
hear sung the most. 

The time of year was spring, and the 
trees were budding round the Trevelyans’ 
house at Dulwich. It was a house that 
stood embedded in trees; old limes and 
beeches making a screen between it and 
the road, and shutting out from the pass- 
ers-by all sight of it, except where here 
and there some little break in the foliage 
gave a momentary glimpse of a chimney 
top or of an upper window; or where, 
through the wide entrance gate, you 
looked in at the porter’s lodge—a dainty, 
well-kept lodge, bright always in sum- 
mer-time with rows of flowers that the 
gardener raised up, tierwise, round its 
walls (it was a pretty fashion, I think)— 
and saw some fifty yards of winding 
avenue, shadowed overhead with trees 
that almost met. 

Grace’s marriage-day fell upon a Tues- 
day in May, and the sun shone over 
them, and on her golden head, as the 
little line of carriages drove tochurch. It 
was a highly orthodox marriage, with 
half a dozen bridesmaids, and a wedding 
breakfast, and a ball at night, after the 
bride and bridegroom had gone away. 

“When I am married,” Hero had said 
one day, “I think I will go to church’in 
a cotton gown;” but when she had said 
this she had been a little ruffled in her 
temper: in her ordinary moods Miss Tre- 
velyan was not averse by any means to 
array herself in rich attire. Nor, indeed, 
in spite of her impatient exclamation, had 
she spared any pains with her dress on 
this particular occasion, but had had con- 
structed for herself and the five other 
bridesmaids, half a dozen curiously ethe- 
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real and elaborate garments, that were 
“fitter for spirits than for women,” Mr. 
Lincoln had said, when he had been 
favored before the wedding day with a 
sight of one of them, but yet that suited 
the women who were meant to- wear 
them very fairly well, and indeed suited 
one or two of them, and Hero amongst 
the number, to perfection. 

“T never saw Miss Trevelyan looking 
better,” some one said to Captain Lincoln 
at night, when they were dancing. “She 
always shows to advantage in evening 
dress, but I think she is lovelier even than 
usual to-night.” 

The bride and bridegroom were far 
away, and it was near midnight, and 
Hero, not Grace, was the bright particu- 
lar star now to which most eyes were 
turning. There are many pretty women 
whom a ball-room seems to have a curious 
power of extinguishing and rendering un- 
noticeable, but Hero Trevelyan was not 
one of them. She stood out in a crowd; 
she was never lost in it. It was an ac- 
cusation which those who did not like 
her made against her, that she cast other 
women handsomer than herself into the 
shade, ‘She is like a piece of scarlet 
cloth hung out to dazzle you,’ Captain 
Lincoln said of her once, with an unkind 
exaggeration of a partial truth. 

She was dazzling a good many people 
to-night, and doing it, too, I am bound to 
allow, with a pretty clear comprehension 
of what she was about. As how indeed 
could she help knowing it, when fifty 
pairs of eyes were doing homage to her? 
She could not be a snow-drop, hiding her 
head and doubting about her beauty, 
when God had made her like a splendid 
tropic flower. 

“Oh, yes; she is handsome enough,” 
Captain Lincoln answered; but he, at 
least, looked at her with a look that did 
not betoken admiration, and his com- 
panion laughed. 

“You seldom have a good word to give 
to Miss Trevelyan,” he said to him. 
“What’s the reason of it? There’s an 
old story, you know, about sour grapes.” 

“Yes, there’s an old story about sour 
grapes,—and many another old story just 
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as much to the point as that one. Sour 
grapes!” Captain Lincoln exclaimed, 
contemptuously, “TI never tried whether 
the grapes were sour or sweet. Do you 
think a man is obliged to admire every 
woman who can make great eyes at 
him?” 

Frederick Lincoln was leaning against 
one of the open doorways of the danc- 
ing-room, He was not fond of balls, and 
perhaps his temper had been rather upset 
by having been forced to come to this 
one. The night was hot, and the rooms 
were crowded, and he had been saying 
irritably to himself—“ Instead of stand- 
ing looking on at all this folly, and catch- 
ing cold, too, with that vile draught at 
the back of my head, why shouldn’t I be 
sitting at home, and reading a rational 
book in my own arm-chair?” He had 
said this to himself an hour ago; and, in 
this humor, he was little disposed, when 
he was called upon, to go into raptures 
over Hero Trevelyan. 

“What in the world has the girl such 
a name for?” he broke out, in a kind of 
savage grumble. ‘“ That is enough to set 
any one against her to begin with. Hero! 
Who ever heard of a woman being chris- 
tened Hero since the days of Hero and 
Leander?” 

“Oh, there’s a Hero.in Shakespeare 
too, you know. Perhaps she was called 
after that one. For my part,” his friend 
said, “I rather like the name. I don’t 
see why you should object to it so. It’s 
quaint and pretty.” waar 

“Quaint? I don’t deny its quaintness. 
Quaint means affected and odd and fan- 
tastic,—which is the very thing I com- 
plain of—in it, and in her too. She is 
quaint enough, whatever she is—there’s 
no doubt of that.” 

And then Captain Lincoln drew him- 
self up and turned away. He should 
have to go and dance with her presently, 
he knew, and the prospect of that ordeal 
made him perhaps a little more unjust to 
her even than was usual. 

He had engaged himself to her already 
—he, as bridegroom's man, being almost 
compelled to pay that small mark of 
civility to the bride’s sister. ‘May I 


have the pleasure of dancing the next 
quadrille with you?” he had formally 
said to her at a tolerably early hour of 
the evening,—though not at an hour so 
early as to find her disengaged. 

“The next quadrille? Oh, no!” she 
had answered, And then, looking at her 
card—“ Let me see. I am going to 
dance the next quadrille with Mr. Lup. 
ton, and then a galop with Mr. Walters, 
and then the waltz after that with 
Henry Sumner, and the Lancers that 
come next with Captain Stanhope,—but 
—let me see—I think for the polka 
afterwards a 

“T can’t dance polkas,” Captain Lin- 
coln interrupted, hurriedly; and Hero 
looked up with an innocent face. 

“Not dance polkas? Oh, I beg your 
pardon,” she said. “ Then all we can do, 
I think, is to take this set of. quadrilles 
that will come soon after supper. Shall 
I put you down for that?” And then 
he had to look grimly on while she affix- 
ed his name to a dance that the most 
sanguine heart could only expect to see 
called for about the time when day was 
breaking,—a time long before which he 
had meant to be in bed and fast asleep! 

As there was no help for it, however, 
he.had bowed and retired, and, conscious 
that he must submit to his fate, he was 
spending the intervening hours with such 
enjoyment as he could. It was half-past 
twelve o'clock or thereabouts‘ when he 
had delivered himself of those ill-condi- 
tioned remarks concerning Miss Trevel- 
yan : it was nearly two hours later when 
—with no more sign of pleasure on his 
face than if he had been going on parade— 
he presented himself once more before her. 

“TJ think this is our quadrille—at last,” 
he said. 

“T am afraid it is,” she answered, 
coolly. 

“You are ?—I beg your pardon!” he 
said, quickly, for he did not quite catch 
the words. But Miss Trevelyan was 
busy with her fan and bouquet, and did 
not seem to think it necessary to repeat 
her little speech. 

It was a large room, and they took 
their places near one end of it. 
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“We must get a vis-d-vis,” Hero said. 
“Who shall we have?” looking about 
her. “Ah, Mr, Linnell, you will do! 
Will you and Miss Murray be: opposite 
us? Mr. Linnell dances so beautifully ” 
(this was to Fred again). “Have you 
noticed him? No?” in a tone of sur- 
prise. “I thought you would. Oh, 
Captain Lincoln ”—as if the thought had 
that instant struck her—“ just hold my 
flowers for a moment, will you? and 
here is my fan”—presenting it too— 
“and my smelling-bottle. Just keep 
them for one minute, I shall have my 
gloves on immediately.” And with that 
she committed these various articles into 
Captain Lincoln’s unwilling hands, and 
proceeded to draw on her gloves, as the 
band struck up, with a most mischievous 
deliberation. 

It was a large brilliant bouquet, a 
showy feather fan, a double scent-bot- 
tle. 

“T think we shall have to begin to 
dance in a moment,” Captain Lincoln 
said, uneasily. 

“Shall we? Oh yes, I suppose so,” 
she answered, in a preoccupied voice, to 
all appearance: quite absorbed in softly 
smoothing out every wrinkle from the 
close-fitting glove. 

“Tf you are not ready to take these 
things, do you not think I had better put 
them. down?” he appealed again, his 
voice deepening in anxiety. 

“Put them down? No; why should 
you?” she asked, leisurely suspending 
her operations entirely to look at him. 

“ Because I am sure you will not have 
time——There, you see, I told you.” And 
at that moment the dancers began to move, 
and, fan and bouquet and scent-bottle in 
hand, Captain Lincoln went skimming 
down the room. 

He did not-like his position, He was 
self-conscious enough to think that ascore 
of eyes were on him. Perhaps he even 
heard a laugh or two. He knit his brows, 
and muttered something not compli- 
mentary to Miss Trevelyan between his 
teeth. As for Hero, her eyes were danc- 
ing a little. 

“You must really, if you don’t mean 
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to take back these things, allow me to 
get rid of them,” he said, with indignant 
decision, as soon as the first pause in 
their evolutions allowed him to .speak 
again, 

“But I do mean to take them back. 
What makes you so impatient? Do you 
think a pair of gloves can be got on in 
half a dozen seconds?” she said. She 
was still softly smoothing the first of 
these, and making purposely futile at- 
tempts to secure the fastening. ‘ Look, 
that fits beautifully now ; doesn’t it? We 
bought these gloves, Grace and I, at 
Jouvin’s, when she was getting all her 
things. Do you go to Jouvin’s? I don’t 
generally. I go to Houbigant’s; but 
Houbigant treats one badly sometimes. 
Do you know, one day—Ah, Captain 
Lincoln, what are you doing?” and 
Hero suddenly ceased her affected chat- 
tering, and the eyes blazed up with a 
quick light that was half fear, half dis- 
appointment, as her victim made an 
abrupt retreat from her side when the 
band began the first notes of the second 
figure, and deposited flowers and fan and 
scent-bottle all on a bench at the side of 
the room together. 

She was beaten in her piece of mis- 
chief; but she was very near laughing as 
Captain Lincoln came back. He returned 
only just in time to execute the open- 
ing movement of ? £té, and Hero at once 
proceeded to take her revenge upon him, 
and to do her utmost to throw him into 
confusion by flinging disjointed sentences, 
like little pellets, at him. 

“T think that is as mean an act as I 
ever saw "—‘ An act unworthy of a sol- 
dier”—“ Utterly unworthy of anybody ” 
—‘ You know you would never have done 
it if you hadn’tlost your temper ”—“ And 
you don’t know what you are doing 
now. You are going all wrong—you 
are going all wrong.” In this way she 
went on twitting and worrying him, till 
the color came into his face, and till, in 
fact, as she told him, he did go all wrong, 
and put several of the other dancers out. 

When he had done this, he turned to 
her with an almost savage face. 

“How in the world can I know what 
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T‘am about if you go on talking in this 
way?" he said. “Ido really wish ——” 
But at this moment she whisked from 
his side, and he was left addressing his 
expostulation to the empty air. 
- She moved about amongst the dancers 
—the fairest, brightest, most graceful 
woman there; but Captain Lincoln was 
very rarely indeed in a mood to admire 
Miss Trevelyan, and his ordinary humor 
regarding her was certainly not more 
suave than usual at this moment. He 
watched the while the brilliant figure with 
a grim Jook on his face. He was think- 
ing to himself, “ If I had much to do with 
such a woman she would drive me mad.” 
He was not, perhaps, in most. respects, 
an ill-tempered man, nor even a man 
peculiarly hard to please; but some 
people, with reason or without it, by 
their mere presence, seem to rub us the 
wrong way, and there was sumething in 
Hero Trevelyan that, from the first time 
they had met, had done this to him. 

* Now, then, I want my flowers,” she 
said, as soon as there was a pause again, 
and she held out her empty hands to him. 
Those hands ‘were both perfectly gloved 
now—that lengthy operation, when it 
suited her, having been rapidly com- 
pleted. 

“You don’t want your flowers in the 
least; you are far better without them,” 
he said. 

“You are no judge of that, Captain 
Lincoln,” quite earnestly; “I want my 
flowers, indeed!” 

“T am not going to bring them to 
you,” 

“ But I ask you to bring them?” 

She looked up into his face appealing- 
ly. For a moment he hesitated. He 
was half taken in by her; but something 
—a quiver of the lip, perhaps, a momen- 
tary gleam of mischief in the eyes, be- 
trayed (one second too soon) that she 
was laughing at him, and he recovered 
himself, disliked her with a little extra 
dislike, and stood his ground stiffly. 

“You shall not have them till this 
dance is finished,” he said. 

“Nor my fan either?” she exclaimed, 
“and I amso hot. Nor my scent-bottle? 
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Captain Lincoln, I will never dance with 
you again! I will never dance with you 
again as long as I live.” 

“ Very well,” he said. “If you are so 
unreasonable, I cannot help it.” 

“To think that I merely asked you to 
hold my flowers for two minutes!” 

“T am not making any excuse for my- 
self, If I have the: peculiarity of dislik- 
ing to dance with a bunch of flowers and 
a fan and a scent-bottle in my hand, 1 
am saying nothing in defence of it.” 

“ Ah, if you speak like that,” and then 
her tone changed. ‘‘ Of course, that alters 
the case entirely. If you really feel that 
your conduct has been indefensible, and 
mean to apologize for it—” 

“T don’t mean to apologize for it in 
the least.” 

“‘ But if you believe you have done an 
indefensible thing, how can you help 
wanting to apologize for it?” And she 
lifted up a pair of amazed eyes to his 
face. 

“T wonder how you can talk such 
nonsense! I never said I had done an 
indefensible thing.” 

“Tt seemed to me that you did.” 

“T said nothing of the sort.” 

“ You said you couldn’t defend it.” 

“T said I wouldn't defend it.” 

“Oh!” 

“To say that one can’t and that one 
won't are two very different things.” 

“Oh, yes, very different. To say that 
one can’t merely denotes feebleness and 
inability ; but if you have done what you 
oughtn’t to do, and know it, and yet 
won't be sorry for it, why, that’s nothing 
but downright wilfulness and perver- 
sity, is it?” 

‘Miss Trevelyan” (there had been 
another pause here while they had exe- 
cuted figure 2), “if there is an unfair 
thing in this world I think it is a woman's 
mind!” 

“Pray has that anything to do with 
what we were saying before, Captain 
Lincoln?” 

“Yes, a great deal to do with it. 
When a woman takes to arguing, any- 
thing so unjust, so confusing, so dis——, 
80—so—” 
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“So dishonest?” Hero suggested 
coolly, finishing the word. 

“ Well, yes. I mean that, so dishonest 
as the things she will bring herself to 
say, it would scarcely be within a man’s 
power to conceive. She minds truth no 
more than if she was wholly. without 
all moral sense.” 

“Very true; I have often thought so,” 
Hero said sadly, shaking her head. 

“ You can no more argue with her, in 
any real sense of arguing, than you can 
with a weathercock.” 

“No; she shifts her ground so ludi- 
erously, does she not?” 

“She says everything that comes into 
her head, utterly without regard to 
whether it is fact or fiction.” 

“So she does, Is she not at times just 
like a firefly, or something buzzing about 
your head?” Hero said this with inquir- 
ing eyes, and an air of immovable gravity. 

“Yes, she ds like something buzzing 
about your head. You may sneer if you 
please, Miss Trevelyan, but I am only 
speaking the truth.” 

“JT sneer?” and Hero looked most in- 
nocently amazed. “I am not sneering: 
I am wholly going along with you.” 

“Going along with me, I suppose, in 
condemning yourself?” 

“No, no! in condemning other peoplé 
—women in general, Condemn myself! 
No, of course I don’t condemn myself.” 

“T thought not.” 

“How could you suppose for a mo- 
ment that I should?” 

“T didn’t suppose it for a moment,” 

“You know it is only men who can 
afford to condemn themselves,” 

She made this statement quite gravely, 
and he looked at her askance, and made 
no response, doubtful as to the amount 
of mischief that might lurk beneath it, 

“Women daren’t, because they are 
such poor thin creatures. If they took to 


pulling themselves to pieces, you see, 
there would soon be nothing left of 
them,” 

*T. don’t know what would be left of 
them, but I think they are very little 
likely to try the experiment.” 

“Tt is quite enough, you mean, for 
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men ‘to tear them to pieces? - Well, yes; 
I think it is, too,” 

“T mean nothing of the sort. Why do 
you try to put words in my mouth that 
I never utter? God bless me, Miss 
Trevelyan!” cried Captain Lincoln, sud- 
denly losing temper, ‘‘ don’t you see that 
when you talk in this kind of way you 
are just like some one striking out blindly 
in the dark? You don’t know at this 
moment what it is you are arguing about 
or wanting to prove. You can’t stick to 
one point for two seconds together; or, at 
least, if you can, you don’t. You—oh! 
I beg your pardon—let me see.” 

These last ejaculations formed no natu- 
ral portion of Captain Lincoln’s previous 
discourse, but were addressed hurriedly. 
and vaguely to the dancers in general, 
wrung from him by the sound of a sud- 
den call upon his name, 

“ What figure is this? Upon my word, 
I don’t know what I have to do!” he 
exclaimed, and gave an imploring glance 
at Hero as he began aimlessly to move to 
and fro, 

“Go straight forward—not to the side; 
what do you keep going to the side for?” 
Hero said. ‘Up to the middle and come 
back again, now away to the middle again, 
and—no, no, don’t come back ; stay there! 
Ah, it’s no use now! Why in the world 
couldn’t you stay there when I told you 
to?” 

“Because I didn’t. understand you. 
The whole thing is changed; it used not 
to be like this at all,” he began to ex- 
plain, half apologetically. 

“T don’t think it would matter much 
to you whether it was changed or not," 
she answered scornfully. “Do you know, 
I cannot think, when you dance, what 
makes you have such acurious faculty for 
going every way except the right one,” 

“Oh, if you choose to accuse my 
dancing in general,” and Captain Lincoln 
gave rather a lofty laugh at this, ‘I have 
notaword tosay. I frankly acknowledge 
every fault you like to charge it with,” 

“ But if it is so full of faults, why don't 
you mend them?” she said. 

“ Because to me it isn’t worth the 
trouble,” 
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“Then why do you dance at all?” 

“T very rarely do,—almost never.” 

“You only dance when you are driven 
to it, you mean ?” 

“‘¥ only dance on peculiar occasions, 
like this one.” . 

“Oh, I see—in the same way as red 
Indians do after battle. But if you had 
that sort of feeling about it,” she said, 
“why didn’t you tell me beforehand, 
and then we could have practised some- 
thing triumphal together, and perform- 
ed ‘it in the centre of the room by our- 
selves, you know?” 

“How can you:be so absurd?” he 
said. “‘I wish you would attend to what 
we have todo. They will be beginning 
the last figure immediately.” 

* “Well, but I don’t need to attend to 
the last figure. I know it by heart.” 

“Tt is more than I do, then.” 

“And so you wish me to hold my 
tongue, you mean, that you may medi- 
tate upon it?” 
~ “T wish you not to talk while we are 
dancing it. You have the most amazing 
power—I mean you and all women—of 
running on with words. No matter 
what is being done, or about to be done, 
you can keep talking all through it.” 

“ Ah, it’s curious, isn’t it?” 

“Tt ts curious—one of the most curi- 
ous things I know.” 

And then Captain Lincoln put on an 
imperturbable face, resolved to listen to 
no more folly till his arduous labors were 
ended. 

Hero Trevelyan could often be very 
charming in her badinage, but it hap- 
pened very rarely indeed that she was 
eharming with Frederick Lincoln. It 
was his fault, for he had no sympathy 
with her; he had no belief in her; he 
would not submit himself, as many 
another man did, to let her play cat and 
mouse with him. When they played to- 
gether at all he preferred not to act the 
part of the mouse, but to play on equal 
terms; and Hero did not like this. 
Moreover, he was wholly indifferent as to 
whether he played with her or not, and 
Hero liked this less still. So it happened 
that when they were thrown together 
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her coquetry with him took the form of 
simple teasing,-and she worried him till 
he either put her down or lost his tem- 


‘per, or did both these things together. 


“And I am sure I don’t know why I 
ever take the trouble to talk nonsense 
at all to him,” she would plaintively 
say to herself sometimes after these 
encounters, “for he’s always as surly as 
a bear, and I gain very little by it— 
neither credit nor satisfaction.” Which 
was, no doubt, true; only, unfortunately, 
the reflection, like a good many of 
Hero’s reflections, was one that only 
occurred to her after the event, and the 
remembrance of it never deterred her 
from entering the lists afresh whenever a 
fresh opportunity arose to tempt her. 

“Do you know,” Dudley Lincoln had 
said gravely to her one day, a good while 
ago, ‘‘do you know that you often do 
yourself injustice? that, in nine cases out 
of ten, you never allow people to judge 
you fairly?” 

Perhaps there had been a time once 
when Mr. Lincoln, too, had not judged 
her fairly; but when he said this he had 
become clear-sighted enough regarding 
her to discover that she had other attrac- 
tions besides her beauty, and qualities 
more lovable than the qualities that had 
made her a coquette. 

“Do you know how rarely you let 
people judge you fairly ?” he said to her, 
and she made no answer to him for a 
moment or two, and then looked up with 
a little moisture in her eyes. 

“Js it worth trying to make people 
judge you rightly who never care to look 
beneath the surface?” she said. ‘On 
the outside I don’t think I could change 
myself now, let me try as I might, any 
more than the leopard can change his 
spots; and so, if they content themselves 
with looking at the outside only, how 
can I help it? There will always be one 
or two, perhaps, kind enough and just 
enough to do alittle more, as you have 
been, you know,” and she looked at him 
gratefully; “and for the rest, I don’t 
know that it matters much,” she said. 

She was wrong, I think; but a certain 
obstinacy lay amongst her many faults. 
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She was very proud, too; and I suppose 
at this time, if she could have changed 
Frederick Lincoln’s feeling to her by 
crossing a room or lifting yp her hand, 
she would have chosen not to do it. 

They danced till the sun had risen, and 
Hero drew up the blinds and stood in the 
full light of it when the last of the guests 
had driven away. “ Looking as bright and 
as fresh as it did,” some one who saw 
her said to Mrs. Trevelyan; for there 
were visitors staying in the house, and 
a few eyes were still left to look at her, 
besides the two pair of home ones that 
watched her always with something very 
like worship. 

“Tt has been a pleasant night,” Hero 
said; “but we are very tired, and I for 
one—I wish I was asleep.” 

As she laid her head down upon her 
pillow presently her thoughts turned for 
a last moment to Dudley and her sister. 

“T hope poor little Grace has been 
happy all this day,” she thought to her- 
self. “She ought to be happy with Dud- 
ley so good to her, so patient, so tender. 
Ah, how unlike Dudley is to Fred! I 
wonder how one brother can be so lov- 
able, and the other-—the other—such a 
—a bear,” murmured Miss Trevelyan 
dreamily, falling half-asleep. 


CHAPTER II, 


“ Wear white, Grace, not blue. How 
can you hesitate about wearing white ?” 
Hero said. 

“But blue suits me,” Grace remon- 
strated, in her plaintive way. 

“Suppose it does? What does that 
matter, if Dudley doesn’t like it?” And 
Hero's eyes turned on her sister with a 
sudden light in them. 

So*Grace wore white, and in her hus- 
band’s eyes at least looked as beautiful 
as a vision, 

It was her first dinner party in her 
own house. Some months had passed 
now since her marriage. The summer 
had passed too, and it was not far from 
Christmas. 

“Of course we*shall be obliged to be 
pretty gay this winter,” she had said to 
her husband some time ago, with-a little 
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purr of placid content; and for the last 
few weeks she had been going through 
these necessary gayeties with a consider- 
able amount of quiet satisfaction ; for 
Grace liked to be amused, and had no 
notion at all of always sitting at home, 
perched there on a pedestal for Dudley 
to worship her. She had gone to her balls 
and her dinner parties with great con- 
tentment, and now, with a little flutter 
at her heart, she was dressing herself for 
her first dinner party at home. 

She was undoubtedly a pretty woman, 
No one amongst her guests, perhaps, 
when they were assembled, thought 
otherwise, or would not but have ac- 
knowledged that it was a pleasant thing 
to watch the small graceful figure as it 
moved about the room; but yet, when 
yeu compared her with Hero, it was like 
comparing a little star to the full moon. 
I recollect that this evening Hero looked 
more than usually brilliant. She had at 
all times a royal way of wearing her 
beauty: you felt, when you looked at 
her, that she was a woman who knew 
her power as well as you did, and the 
sense of this had always made some peo- 
ple uncharitable to her, and had made 
others dislike her. She was so beautiful 
that, until they were broaght under the 
influence of it, people at times resented 
her beauty. It was, in fact, to a certain 
extent aggressive. You could never 
forget its presence; it always seemed to 
fill the place in which she was. It was 
Frederick Lincoln, you may remember, 
who said of her, “She is like a piece of 
scarlet cloth hung out to dazzle you.” 
“She is like a piece of scarlet,” he said, 
“which does not please you in itself, and 
yet spoils your eye for every other color. 
What right has one woman in a room to 
make everybody else look at her to the 
injury of all the other women there ?” 

Captain Lincoln sat opposite to her at 
his brother’s table to-day, and perhaps 
thought this and other similarly hard 
things about her. She had gone in to 


dinner with a young barrister, a friend of 
Dudley’s, a Mr. Staunton, who had never 
met her before, but who, before the meal 
was half over, was evidently in a fair 
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way to be charmed by her. Captain 
Lincoln. himself had received for his 
neighbor a Miss Femie Hillyar, a pretty, 
nice, modest little girl, to whom for a 
time he had devoted himself with quiet 
satisfaction; but it had happened, un- 
luckily, that Hero had. been placed in 
regard to him in the position of all others 
that least enabled him to escape from the 
sight of her, and through the long meal, 
do what he would, her presence was a 
disturbance, and more or less of an en- 
grossment to him. For he disapproved 
of her so much that he found it impos- 
sible to keep from watching her, or from 
comparing her at frequent intervals— 
greatly, of course, to her disadvantage— 
with the gentle and womanly little crea- 
ture at his side. This little woman be- 
side him chatted to him cheerily and 
pleasantly, and he did his best to talk to 
her pleasantly also in return, and he was 
content with her, and liked her; and yet 
his satisfaction was sorely meddled with 
by that brilliant and disturbing presence 
opposite to him. 

Perhaps Hero knew what he was 
thinking of her, and so did her utmost 
purposely to make herself, in his sight, 
like a bit of aggressive. sunshine set to 
overpower all the other smaller lights 
about her (she was capable of indulging 
in a little piece of malice of this sort): 
at any rate, whether she consciously 
made herself conspicuous or not, he found 
her so conspicuous that, try as he would, 
he could not forget her; and more than 
‘once it happened that, in attending to 
something Hero said or did, he slightly 
lost the thread of Miss Hillyar’s dis- 
course. He did this, and was obliged to 
allow to himself that he had done it; nor 
could he keep (even though it was 
against his will) from looking at her 
and listening to her until the ladies 
left the dining-room, and his eyes 
were at last delivered from the irritating 
temptation of her bright face. Then, as 
soon as she was gone, he revenged him- 
self, while he sat peeling his walnuts, by 
sadly and solemnly moralizing over her. 

“Now, it is a sad thing,” he thought, 
“to reflect that a woman like that should 
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be able to carry everything before her, 
just because she has brass enough to do 
what a nice quiet simple girl wouldn't. 
It is a bad sign of the age;” and with 
this he shook his bead and sighed in- 
wardly, ‘Here has she been engaged 
for these two hours past in trying to 
turn that young fellow’s head, and she 
has more than half succeeded in doing 
it. She'll turn his head, if it is in her 
power, to-day ; and, if it is in her power, 
she'll turn the head of the next man she 
comes across, to-morrow—and she'll care 
no more for either of them than if they 
were a couple of flies that she had 
caught in a net, Such women are no 
better than tigers, and ought, if they got 
their due, to be treated in the same way, 
Though, if you put this one in acage, she 
would make eyes at the keepers through 
the bars of it.” And then Captain Lin- 
coln sighed mournfully again. The case 
seemed to him a very sad and serious one, 

Why it should have happened that an 
hour or so after this he should deliberate- 
ly place himself in Hero’s way, I hardly 
know. Naturally, one would think, he 
would have avoided her ; but possibly he 
philanthropically hoped, by engaging her 
in talk, to keep her from doing any further 
mischief to others than she might have 
already done; possibly for her own sake 
he charitably thought it his duty to go to 
her and give her a little of the wholesome 
bitter of his conversation, to counteract 
the sweets, of which, in his opinion, she 
had been partaking in the earlier part of 
the evening too freely. Be that as it 
may, he certainly drifted gradually to- 
wards her, and finally after some time 
seated himself in an arm-chair by her side. 

He sat down there, and took up some 
book from a table near him, He turned 
over its pages, and waited for her to be- 
gin to speak. She was sure to do that 
pretty quickly, he thought to himself: 
she was one of the women who never 
know how to hold their tongue. But 
Hero, as though she knew what he was 
thinking of her, held her tongue resolute- 
ly, and minute after minute passed with- 
out the silence between them being 
broken, 
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He was sitting with his head a little 
turned away from her, trying to read his 
book; she was sitting (as he believed) 
looking at him. Now, without being a 
vain man, Captain Lincoln had a.certain 
objection to being looked at in that way. 
It was an uncomfortable thing to know 
that a pair of.eyes were devoting them- 
selves to the sole task of contemplating 
him, especially when the eyes belonged 
to such a woman as Hero Trevelyan. 

“She is doing it to try and confuse me. 
It is just one of her childish tricks,” he 
thought to himself; so at last with a sud- 
den motion he shut his book and turned 
round upon her. 

“Well,” he said,—for of course, as he 
expected, he found her gazing full at him. 
“Well,” she answered composedly. 

“You seem to have very little to do 
with yourself, Miss Trevelyan, that you 
sit here looking at me.” 

“T haven't much to do at this moment. 
One is obliged to waste one’s time some- 
times. I was thinking about you,” she 
replied. 

“T ought to be very much. flattered.” 
But he said this grimly enough. 

“Yes, you ought to be; but you are 
not, you know. Shall I tell you what I 
was thinking?” And then she looked 
up innocently into his face. “I was 
thinking that if by chance you and I 
were ever left together upon a desert is- 
land—Now "—breaking off abruptly— 
“what do you give a jerk of that kind 
for ?” 

“T didn’t give any jerk that I am 
aware of.” 

“Yes, you gave a jerk—so; and you 
said inwardly—‘ God forbid!’ I almost 
saw it on your lips.” 

“T am not accountable for the things 
you profess to see upon my lips.” 

“But you oughtn’t to say ‘God for- 
bid!’ Captain Lincoln.” 

“T said nothing of the sort.” 

“You thought it, then.” 

“T don’t acknowledge that I thought 
it.” 

“ But you know you did think it.” 

“Very well—say that I thought. it. 
Will that content you?” 
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“That content me? No, of course it 
won't content me! It was a very rude 
thing to think.” 

“Call it a rude thing, then, and have 
done with it.” 

“ But it was an unjustifiable thing.” 

“Then consider it an unjustifiable 
thing.” 

‘‘And it was so unprovoked, too, you 
know,—for, if such a thing as I imagined 
were ever to be, it would be quite as bad 
for me as for you. Indeed, rather worse, 
I think.” 

“ Very probably.” 

“Because of your temper, you know.” 
And she looked at him meditatively. 

“Oh, my temper would be the diffi- 
culty, would it?” he said, and he gave a 
little disdainful laugh, 

“T think your temper would be the 
greatest difficulty. I don’t quite know 
how I should manage it.” 

“‘T should say it would be best not to 
try to manage it.” 

“But that would go against the grain 
with me.” 

“Many things that go against the 
grain are very good for one.” 

“T don’t know that. I don’t think 
they suit me.” 

“You like to have your own way too 
well?” 

“Yes—I like to have my own way; 
don’t yqu?” 

“When it is reasonable to have it.” 

“ But I think my way is always reason- 
able.” 

And then he laughed, There were 
moments when some frank thing that 
she did or said made him half like the 
girl—made him think to himself that, 
with another kind of upbringing, some- 
thing.might have been made of her. He 
looked at her as he laughed. She on her 
part was not laughing, but she looked 
very handsome with the bright light in 
her gray eyes and on her golden hair. 
Both these sisters were fair—blonde 
beauties both of them—though Grace the 
fairer of the two. To Hero belonged the 
greater warmth of color; her cheek was 
not so pale as Grace's, the yellow of her 
hair was brighter, her eyes- were gray 
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and dark, not blue. The younger sister 
always looked fragile in her beauty ; fair 
as she was, fragility made no part of 
Hero’s charm; she was too full of life for 
that,—too brilliant,—too full of energy 
and health. Captain Lincoln looked at 
her, and knew that no woman in the 
room was half as handsome as she was, 
and yet he only admired her with a 
grudging admiration. 

“Tt would be a great deal wiser in you 
if you did mot think your own way al- 
ways reasonable,” he said. “ As far as I 
know you, I should say that your own 
way was often the reverse of reasonable.” 

“But vou don’t know me,” she an- 
swered instantly. 

“T think that I know you enough to 
be able to say that.” 

“ But you don't know me at all, Cap- 
tain Lincoln.” 

“ T don’t allow that.” 


“Then you ought to allow it. You 


have no right not to allow it.” 

“T have as much right not to allow it 
as you have to state it. Why should I 
not know you?” and he suddenly 
turned full round upon her. “ As far as 
I can perceive, you are not more difficult 
to learn than other women—less difficult 
by a good deal, I should say, than 
some.” 

“Yes, you think that, because when 
you look me in the face I look at you,— 
and when you speak to me I answer you” 
(her tone was not exactly a jesting tone 
now) “and when you say you think in 
this way, Isay, perhaps, that I think some 
other way (I do generally say that, I 
know).” 

“And is it not true?” he asked, 
quietly. 

She was taken aback by this question 
for a moment; but after that moment 
she half laughed. 

“Yes, of course it is true,” she said. 

“Then it seems to me to follow that I 
must know something of you.” 

“Does it?” She looked up at him 
with an innocent, half-bewildered look. 

“T am not sure. I think, perhaps, 
logically it does; but women, you know, 
have nothing to do with logic.” 
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“Or with truth either, I suppose?” 
he said. 

“That is quite another thing. They 
have agreat deal to do withtruth. It is 
the truth that I am sticking to just 
now.” 

“Oh! you are sticking to that,are you?” 

“And my difficulty is, that the truth 
and the logic don’t seem quite to agree,” 

“Tt is probably an imaginary truth, 
then: you had better give it up, I should 
say.” 

“What; and let you settle down into 
the belief that you are right and I am 
wrong? Not I, Captain Lincoln!” 

“You couldn’t do that even for truth’s 
sake, I suppose?” 

“T could do a great deal for truth’s 
sake-—”’ 

“ But not that?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be for the. advantage of 
truth, you know, to prove you right 
when you are not right.” 

“Miss Trevelyan, you have a mind 
like an eel.” 

“A mind like an eel!” 

“Yes; you twist about more like an 
eel than anything else I know. Your 
only notion, that I can perceive, of con- 
vinecing people is to try and bewilde 
them,” 

“T?” And she looked as guileless as 
an infant. “I never tried to bewilder 
anybody. People often try to bewilder 
me.” (Said quite plaintively.) 

‘“‘ And do they ever succeed ? ” 

“Oh yes; they succeed sometimes. 
One of them is succeeding now.” And 
she filled her eyes with grave perplexity 
to meet him when he looked at her. 

He did look at her, and when he en- 
countered that solemn gaze hesitated a 
moment, and then allowed himself to 
laugh, 

“ What a child you sometimes make 
of yourself,” he said. “ Are you ever 


serious or natural for two minutes to- 
gether?” 

“ You ought to know,” she said. 

“ How ought I to know?” 

“T thought you knew so much about 
me? How can you know anything at 
all, if you don’t know that?” 
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He made no answer for a moment, for 
he was caught: and then the eyes, so 
solemn a minute before, began to dance. 

“ Acknowledge that I am right, Cap- 
tain Lincoln, with a good grace,” 

“T will acknowledge, if you like, that 
you are a thorough woman.” He said 
this half scornfully, and yet with a not 
unkindly laugh. ‘“ Would any other 
created creature except a woman care 
for such a triumph?” he said. 

Some one came up to Hero, and Cap- 
tain Lincoln turned to his book again, 
A few minutes afterwards the guests 
began to take their leave. 
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Captain Lincoln was sleeping at his 
brother’s house. “On the whole there 
is less in her than one would suppose,” 
he said to himself as he went presently 
to his own room, “Less talent, cer- 
tainly ; and possibly less of harm too. 
She is very childish: I never saw her 
more so than she has been to-night. It 
is curious to me how she contrives as 
she does to take so many people in.” 

“And so you think you know me, 
Frederick Lincoln!” Hero too said to 
herself, with a sudden sparkle of the 
proud gray eyes, 


eee 


REAL CHRISTMAS. 


Tue real Christmas of children is a 
wonderful thing. It is like the Christmas 
of men and women, and yet so different, 
that the two hardly should bear the same 
name. 

Most of us grown folk know what our 
Christmas is—that golden fruiting of the 
year when the best that is in us ripens, 
and falls into our neighbor’s heart; 
when, all aglow, we plot beautiful treason 
against those we love most, revelling in 
sweet deceits and delicious subterfuges ; 
that pitiful, cheery time when we can 
feel the poor shiver and hunger, and it is 
quite in the course of things to help 
them; when the richness of humanity 
inspires us in our very churches, if only 
for that once in all the year. The birth- 
day of the dear Friend and Healer, no 
wonder we feel that, with its dawn, even 
as the. little Child came to Bethlehem, a 
holy simplicity may come to us, lighting 
with love our poorest places! 

But, after all, Christmas is a busy, busy 
time. There is a kitchen and shop-going 
accompaniment to the cheery clasping of 
hands and shedding of benefits. There 
are matter-of-fact calculations to be made 
for this blessed twenty-fifth, difficulties 
and fatigues to encounter, in short (shall 
I say it?) a thousand and one vexing little 
matters that are apt to make us confess 
on the twenty-sixth we're glad it is over. 

Ah, there is the difference! 


The real Christmas has no such trail. 
It hath a perfect beginning, a wondrous 
development, and, at the end, is rounded 
off in dreams, The beautiful next morn- 
ing, with its recent wealth, opens just 
three hundred and sixty-four days before 
next Christmas, Already the last stands 
apart—a shining, glorious day, at which 
the child-heart can only look back in 
wonder. 

And what glorified it? A little stock- 
ing pinned to the chimney-shelf, growing 
full over night. A spray of evergreen 
stood in a box, blossoming with toys. 
If in Holland, a stumpy little shoe out- 
side of the nursery door, bubbling over 
by morning with precious things. . Or it 
may be something finer than these—a 


“beautiful tree reaching from carpet to 


ceiling, and quivering with bounty and 
light. Whatever it is, it makes Christmas 
real, as the Christ-child or Kris Kringle 
and Santa Claus are real. If they were 
not “true,” how could the stocking have 
had that doll or that cart in it, to say 
nothing of the candies, the picture-books 
and all the other things? How could 
the tree have had its little candles burn- 
ing, if the Christ-child had not lighted 
them and rung the silver bell? And how 
could every branch be heavy with things 
that nevér grow on evergreens unless the 
Christ-child orders it? And how could 
eight tiny reindeer prance safely over 
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the roof-tops with their sleigh, if Santa 
Claus were not there in earnest to drive 
them? Ah, the children know well 
enough what Christmas is! 

Did you ever notice the marvellous 
sophistry with which children cling to 
their real Christmas—how they will help 
us by wise evasions to make it more real 
still, and how, never suspecting, they yet 
put searching questions and are satisfied 
with answers which in any other cause 
they would scout indignantly. 

“Mamma, is Santa Claus very big and 
fat?” 

“T don’t know, my boy; perhaps 
(thinking to make the picture more at- 
tractive), perhaps he is as thin as papa.” 

“OQ mamma, I know he isn’t. He’s 
awful fat; and he shakes when he laughs 
like a bowlful of jelly. Don’t you know? 
Why he’s awful big, mamma!” (glee- 
fully.) 

“Yes, dear.” 

* And, mamma, he'll come right down 
that chimney Christmas, won’t he?” 

“T guess so, dear.” 

“Say yes, mamma. Of course he’s got 
to come down the chimney.” 

“Certainly I'll say yes, pet. Every 
one knows Santa Claus does that.” 

“Yes um” (quite content). “But, O 
mamma! When the dirty man put up 
the stove I looked up the chimney and 
it’s ever so little in there—littler than 
I am. There ain’t hardly any hole 
at all. How can Santa Claus come 
through ?” 

Here mamma loses her presence of 
mind and says “ what?” 

“How can Santa Claus come down if 
theré isn’t hardly any hole?” 

Mamma (in despair). “I don’t know, 
dear. He jumps down.” 

“OQ yes! so he does. Else he squeezes! 
I’m going to tell him to bring me a great 
big drum, . . . O mamma!” 

“ What, child?” 

“The fireboard’s in dreadful tight. 
How can he get in the room?” 

“How can he get in the y 

“OQ, I know, mamma! Hell knock 
it out with his great big foot; and that'll 
wake Robby and me right-up, and I'll 





jump out of bed and catch hold of his 
funny red nose. I'll say, ‘ Hallo, you old 
Santa Claus, give me a whole lot of pre- 
sents.” Won't I, mamma?” 

Something calls the mother from the 
room at this moment, and the little fel- 
low is Jeft alone—all alone with the 
chimney. He looks towards it, and, not 
knowing exactly why, scampers out of 
the room as fast as he can. 

“And, papa,” says a little girl on 
Christmas eve, “if we put the tree in the 
parlor to-night, will the Christ-child 
come and put on the candies and toys 
and light the candles ?” 

“So they say, my child.” 

“Say yes, papa, cause he does. He 
comes every Christmas regular to light 
up the trees, and bring things for good 
children, mamma says. Ain’t I a good 
children, papa?” 

“Yes, my little girl, very good (kiss- 
ing her) when you're not naughty.” 

“Yes (cheerily), I mean when I’m not 
naughty. No childrens are good when 
they’re naughty. What makes the 
Christ-child come, papa?” 

“ Because it’s His birthday, my little 
girl, The Saviour was born on Christ- 
mas day; and so, every year He comes 
as the Christ-child to bless all little chil- 
dren, and make them glad. He enters 
everybody's heart, if they will let Him, 
and whispers, ‘Love little children. 
Make them happy for my sake.’ ”’ 

“O, papa, I’m so glad! I guess I 
won't never be naughty any more. Papa, 
do you think there’ll be a little pump on 
the tree for me that pumps real water?” 

“T shouldn't be surprised if there 
were.” 

“ And a trunk for my dolly ?” 

“T don’t know about that, little 
woman.” 

“ Joe says he bets there’ll be a Noah’s 
ark for him. But nobody don’t know 
anything at all about it. Do they, papa?” 

“Not a word,” says papa, solemnly, as 
he takes out his note-book and jots down 
three items, 

Oh, the blessed, real Christmas! To 
bring it about, father may humbug, and 
mother cheat, and the parson wink at 
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little family lies, but the children are 
honest. They, at least, bare their little 
hearts before it—the wonderful, wonder- 
ful day when they would take it quite gs 
a matter of course for an angel to bring 
them a penny whistle. Many a child 
preaches in the temple on that day, say- 
ing wiser things with its glad eyes than 
ever priest has uttered. Some truths 
can come to us only so, when our grati- 
tude swells in the unthanking delight of 
our little ones. 

Shut your eyes and go back to a 
Christmas eve of long ago. Already I 
hear the creaking of the kitchen stair. 
We children are going down to bid old 
Eliza Garnet “ good night,” a ceremony 
never at any bed-timé omitted. There 
she sits by the kitchen stove as we go 
in. Her day’s work is done. The candle 
has made a long wick for itself, and sends 
up a goodly shaft of blaze. One lid of 
the stove is off, and a ruddy glow darts 
from it, lighting her shining brown face 
and bright bandanna head-gear. We 
notice that everything is, if possible, 
neater and more cheerful than usual; and 
yet she has been so very busy all day. 
The roses of the old oil-cloth seem to 
have been mysteriously revived—they 
almost nod to u8. The tins, hanging in 
rows, look like silver; cups and platters 
on the dresser throw funny little flashes 
of light at the candle, Everything is 
bright, even the strip of rag carpet by 
the little table where she sometimes sits 
and sews; and on one end of the big 
kitchen table are Tarnas covered over 
with a a cloth. 

I run eagerly toward the spot. 

“Done go thar, honey!” 

“Oh, yes, Lizer—please let me look.” 

“No, no; them’s things for to-mor- 
row’s dinner, Come way from thar. 
Tha’s a good chile, Miss Lizzie. Now 
Miss Sophie, what you gwine to do? 
Let go that ’ar cat now. She's like ole 
Lizer. She likes to cruddle up by de 
fire when night comes. Massa Charley, 
boy, fotch dat bench yere and sit down 
by ole Lizer, I’se gwine to tell you sum- 
fin,” 

So we all crowd around her, dreading, 
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meanwhile, to hear a voice calling us 
from the head of the stair. 

“Tha’s right. Ole Lizer likes to see 
little ladies and gem’men circumspectu- 
ous, This ramskitering around isn’t no 
way todo. Did you know what night 
this 'ere was?” 

Know what night it was? We an- 
swered the question with a buzz and a 
rustle that made the old cat blink. 

“Tt’s a scrumptuous night for de rich 
folks, honeys, who’s got bountyfillious 
supplies. o’ lard, an’ raisins, an’ turkeys. 
But how is it wid de poor folks? Dat’s 
what ole Lizer like to be informed.” 

“Father ’ll give ’em thome money,” 
bravely spoke up Charley, the lisper. 
But the rest of us, feeling rather good 
because we were conscious of “ feeling 
bad,” said nothing. 

“Bless you, sonny—so he would if ‘he 
could—but ole Lizer aint a gwine to cir- 
cumlocute around this bis’ness—I’se al- 
ludin’ to Mrs, Scott.” 

“That ugly bl—I mean that woman 
who comes here Mondays?” I asked. 

“Yes, honey—that 'spectable colored 
woman that washes for us, She’s poorer 
than poverty, and her husband’s got a 
dispensation—” 

“A what?” 

“A dispensation of rheumatiz, honey.” 

Here Sophy broke in with— 

“QO, Lizer, wait a minute. Why isa 
old woman with the rheumatism like a 
church window ?” 

“ Don’t know, chile. Ole Lizer can’t be 
boddered guessing any ob these ere rid- 
dledrums, Ain’t you any feeling for 
Mister Scott, that poor ole gemman, al- 
most doubled up as he is?” 

“Q yes,” says Sophy, quite subdued. 
“T’m real sorry for him, Lizer.” 

“Bress your little curly head. Ole 
Lizer knowed it. Well, I haint tole half. 
His havin’ this dispensation, and conse- 
quentially not bein’ able to work, and the 
eldest. ga! bein’ lame, and—” 

“Come, children! !” 

“OQ Lizer, we've got to go! 
night, Lizer!” 

“We'll tell father about Mrs. Scott,” 
whispers Lou, whose bright, rumpled 
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curls caught sudden gold from the stove, 
and made a patch of shade on Lizer’s gay 
neckerchief. “ Good-night, Lizer! ” 

“De Lord bress your kind little heart, 
Miss Louisa. Good night, chillen.” 

“© Lizer, where's your stocking?” 

“Go ‘long! Ole Lizer’ don’t hang up 
no stockins.” 

“Yes you shall, too. (Yes, Ma! we're 
coming, only mustn’t Lizer hang up a 
stocking ?” ) 

“Certainly she must,” calls back a 
laughing voice from the distance. 

“There, now! Good-night, Lizer.” 
And off we scampered. 

O that long climbing up to the nur- 
sery! What a mingled rush of bewil- 
derment, expectation, and all sorts of 
happy emotions crowded into it! How 
we peered through every open door, as 
weé passed on, looking for, we hardly 
knew what! How troubled I was lest 
somebody besides mother should find 
out that I had a lovely new gingham 
apron for old Eliza. Then those things 
for Father and Mother that Aunt Janey 
had taken me, on the sly, to buy with 
my own half dollar: what if anybody 
should take down the old bandbox be- 
hind which they were hidden! 

In my crib at last. Charley was in 
the other crib; and Louise and Sophie 
were snugly tucked away in the trundle- 
bed. The window was down_a little 
from the top, I suppose, for the upper 
part of the white curtain puffed gently ; 
Mother had kissed us and gone. We 
had promised to “try and go right to 
sleep.” 

Iheld my breath—I don’t know why— 
perhaps partly because the moonlight 
shone upon four stockings hanging from 
the mantelpiece, and as the fireboard 
was pulled out a little they already 
twitched expectantly. Perhaps it was 
because I hoped one of the other chil- 
dren would say something and so give me 
a chance to be naughty and speak. 

No: all were still as mice. Suddenly 
a little white foot came out from be- 
tween the bars of Charley’s crib, then 
there was a suppressed giggle from the 
trundle-bed—from Lou's half! Lou was 
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the best one among us—so of course in 
& moment we were in the wildest com- 
motion. 

, How delightfully wicked I felt as I 
leaned over the foot-board of my crib 
and saw the moonlit. carpet, and the 
pitcher on the washstand with a high 
blue tree on the side and a blue temple 
with a blue man walking forth carrying 
a queer blue umbrella. Sophie's little 
gaiters, too, ‘They looked just as if they 
were going to walk off! 


“One, two, buckle my shoe!” 
I sang out loud, 
* “Three four, open the door! * 


responded Sophy. 


‘Five thix, 
Pick up thticks!” 


roared Charley. 


“ Seven, eight, 
Lay ’em straight!” 


I screamed, and then, with one bound, 
sprang back and hid under a confusion of 
blankets and quilts. 

But the climax of daring was reached 
when Charley stood by the window- 
pane, in his long night gown, and 
shouted— . 

“ Hallo, Thanty Olauth! ” 

We all sat up in bed and looked. I re- 
member the moment perfectly. Every 
tree stood forth dark and distinct against 
the shining white ground, They seemed, 
somehow, to know it was Christmas, But 
Santa Claus! Was he really coming ? 

“Remember what Ma said,” cautioned 
Lou. ‘He doesn’t go in houses where 
the children’s awake, Go back to bed, 
Charley. You'd better.” 

This sobered us, We punched our pil- 
lows, thoughtfully ; disposed the distract- 
ed covers into something like their former 
condition, and squeezed our eyes as tight- 
ly shut as possible, while visions of sugar 
plums took toy partners and danced 
through our heads, 

But even in the midst of the dance we 
floated delightfully away—far, far— 

“Merry Curistmas!” 


O, those bursting stockings! And 
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father and mother looking on as we 
opened parcel after parcel in the early 
dawn! And old Eliza coming in with a 
lamp in her hand, and laughing till she 
cried when she saw the gingham apron 
and the beautiful big thimble without a 
top, arid the warm gloves, and every- 
thing! And then that exultant pulling 
out of the old bandbox, while the great 
blazing wood fire crackled on the nursery 
fire-place, And then the letter from 
Santa Claus himself, telling us to be good 
children always; the evergreen wreaths 
that had come and twined themselves 
over the mantel and around the window 
in that one night; and— 

Well, it was just a real Christmas, and 
that’s all there is to be said. The blissful 
tumult of the morning was part of it; so 
was the family dinner, that had some- 
thing grand and solemn about it (on ac- 
count of the best china, I suppose), though 
everybody laughed a good deal. And so 
was the evening, all alive with cousins, 
and aunts, and uncles, and grandmother. 

Yes—and grandmother. She was the 
best part of it. The dinner was at grand- 
mother's (always there, year after year), 
and the evening also, This evening there 
was a high, improvised well in the back 
parlor, all covered with evergreens, with 
a big monkey crouching on the curb of 
the well, and a little fairy with wings 
standing near. Every time the monkey 
plunged into the well he would bring up 
a paper parcel and hand it to the fairy, 
who would trip with it to grandma; and 
grandma, quite surprised, would read the 
name on the parcel; and so on, again 
and again, until every one in the room 
had a present. 

I can’t help crying now, when I think 
of grandmother, with her soft hair, and 
sweet face, and kind, gentle voice. Yet 
she will be happier this Christmas even 
than she was then. But the well has 
vanished; the monkey has outgrown his 
funny costume and gone into the bank- 
ing business; the fairy has married a 
thriving young lawyer, and mother has 
shining threads in her hair, and dear old 
“Lizer” has gone to heaven, Altogether, 
when Christmas comes, though we're 
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very happy, it isn’t real Christmas any 
more. We “know all about Santa 
Claus.” We've a part to play for the new 
children, 

The new children, Ah! there’s the 
rub. Ours are favored enough, thank 
God! but if, as old Eliza used to say, all 
children were among the scrumptuous 
rich! If only every little one could know 
the real Christmas! But it is terrible to 
think of the thousands of little hearts in 
sunny Christendom that beat with no 
quickened pulse as the blessed day draws 
near; where toil, and poverty, and hard- 
ship have made the home only a place to 
suffer in, and to endure; where there is 
no childhood, only babyhood ; and, after 
that, only little bodies with old faces, 
bending beneath undue burdens, or young 
hearts steeped in the moral malaria of the 
street. 

Heaven bless those kind-hearted, busy 
saints who gather a few of these little 
ones together in ragged schools and mis- 
sion schools, week-days and Sundays, 
and once a year enchant them with the 
substantial sparkle of a Christmas tree! 
And Heaven bless all poor parents who 
contrive to spare from their scanty store 
enough for the one gladsome day when a 
few penny toys and sugar-plums make 
beautiful the little tree that brightens the 
bare room! 

But what shall we say of those who, 
without darkening poverty or chilling 
care, have so driven the sunshine from 
within, that the Merry Christmas time 
cannot reach them nor their children? 
In cold conventionality they may dole 
out a gift or two of the most practical 
kind—something that would soon have 
been needed even had the Christmas bells 
been silent—but as for bon-bons and 
trifles, alas! they are not even dreamed 
of. 

I knew of one little girl—she lived at 
Spotswood, in New Jersey—who, at the 
age of fourteen, had never had a Christ~ 
mas present! Yet this poor little creature 
went to school, and had warm clothing 
and a house to live in. Another “ well- 
to-do” school-girl told me that her pres- 
ent last year was a pair of gum over- 
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shoes; “real good ones,” she added, 
“ but—but ”"— 

Good friends! don’t let any little child 
walk about this Christmas with a “ but” 
in its heart if you can help it. 
one day of all others be radiant with ful- 
filment. Give useful things if you will, 
but, if they are not beautiful, at least en- 
liven the dull gift with something pretty 
and bright. 

Only once in all the year comes the 
Christ-child knocking at our hearts on 
his sweét errand. Let us do his bidding. 

Let us make the day beautiful and 
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precious, tenderly shading the inevitable 
disenchantment when it comes, and, as 
far as we fitly can, filling the measure of 
faith in Christmas mysteries with a loving 
compliance to Christmas needs, Every 
tender observance, from the “ Merry 
Christmas!” strife of the. morning to 
evening sports under wreaths of holly 
and laurel, should be held sacred, Then, 
when with reverent love we go back in 
prayer to where the Young Child lay, 
the beautiful glee of our homes shall yield 
us frankincense and myrrh. 


——_—__ e—___—_. 


THE COMING YEARS. 


THE glorious coming years, 
The strong victorious years,— 
Our prophets see them far upon the way ; 
With timbrel and with song, 
Before the doubting throng, 
They bear the standard of the welcome day. 


The grand millennial years, 
The fruitful harvest years, 
So sure to blossom when we shall not see. 
Contented we forego, 
If each one seed may sow 
Which in that century shall be a tree. 


O world of want and wrong, 
O world, despairing long! 
Our hopes are strong for thee, our hands are full. 
Our prayers, with labor wrought, 
Have golden answers caught— 
The promise is so vague and bountiful ! 


For every hopeful plan,— 
All help from man to man,— 
Room, where the hosts of true reform advanco 
The names of Right and Good,— 
Though little understood,— 
Shall keep their armies safe from sore mischance. 


Than every thronéd Ill 
Our Faith sits higher still,— 
High as the Throne where Right with God appears. 
So lifted over fate, 
So strong to work and wait, 
Are they who count on the Eternal years 
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The Law. of Accidents, 


THE LAW OF ACCIDENTS. 


A .awin accidents seems a paradox. 
It is as though we spoke of a cold sun, 
warm ice, or oil-water. By law we un- 
derstand order, harmony, as in the 
planetary orbits, or in gravitation, em- 
bracing the universe. By accident we 
mean the unexpected, the violent, the 
painful, and we instinctively shrink from 
the last as we cling to the first. We can 
readily imagine the original chaos with- 
out form and void, and then through 
distant epochs order evolved in the beau- 
teous earth; but can order be found in 
the very chaos itself? We cannot at 
once allow that the unexpected event 
has its law equally with the planet, and 
we come to that conclusion only after 
an investigation of the past combined 
with our own personal observation. 

Accidental, unexpected! To whom? 
Surely not to God, for, as He thought of 
each object before its creation, He antici- 
pates each event, and could we suppose 
the smallest event beyond His inspection, 
we reflect upon His essential attributes. 
We further find a design in the smallest 
particle of matter, You may change its 
form, but it remains indestructible; and 
thus the earth maintains its original 
weight and moves in its orbit without that 
deviation which, small at first, might in- 
crease to permanent ruin, And thus with 


force ; arrest its progress and it escapes: 


unimpaired into some other channel. 
Another name but the same substance. 

While these views are generally ad- 
mitted by all who believe in God, it is 
maintained that to human comprehension 
accident is irreconcilable with law, and, 
indeed, fears are expressed that the con- 
trary opinion is an encroachment on the 
Divine prerogative, an intrusion of His 
secret counsels. 

But what says the Past—that author- 
ized prophet of the Future? In propor- 
tion to the barbarism of a people, so do 
events appear accidental. The comet 
with its portentous blaze, the volcano 
with its lurid glare, the earthquake, the 
eclipse, the pestilence, demoralize the 


wondering crowd, They see therein 
the tokens of Divine anger, and they be- 
take themselves to charms or sacrifices to 
procure propitiation. The epidemic. is 
regarded as not only beyond man’s pre- 
science, but equally above his curative 
skill. But-as civilization and science ad- 
vance, the kingdom of law gradually eli- 
minates that of accident. The comet, the 
eclipse, may be anticipated, and the cause 
and remedy. of diseases be ascertained. 
From this advance in the past we may 
predict greater progress in the future, and 
a time may come when the cyclone, the 
harvest failure, and the inundation be in- 
telligible as the eclipse. Is this possible ? 
We point to the strange possibilities of 
the past—strange nolonger. Noone has 
descended sufficiently deep into the earth 
to ascertain its substance, but from the 
increase of heat one may readily ascer- 
tain a point of igneous fusion, and so, 
though no human mind can fully deter- 
mine Law in Accident, yet from recent 
progress made, we may anticipate a time 
when chance or accident shall be as the 
ghosts of our childhood, Are there sur- 
prises in heaven? We may here approx- 
imate both the mental and moral condi- 
tion there. In infancy we are the victims 
of terrors fanciful to others but real to the 
child, and -life’s struggle is an ascent 
whence we gaze on our former fears with 
calm triumph. The deepest thinker is 
least surprised, and revolutions never 
startle the wise. 

The newness of this idea may prove a 
hindrance to its reception. “ Why have 
so many ages elapsed without this revela- 
tion of Law in Accident?” We reply, 
“ Why were the application of steam, the 
telegraphic wire, circulation of blood, the 
law of gaseous combination, vaccination, 
ansesthetics so long deferred?” Or, as- 
cending higher, why such slowness in 
recognizing the true laws of trade, reli- 
gious toleration, the capacity of man for 
self-government, the delusion of witch- 
craft? How recently has social science 
developed? This, if not entirely satis- 
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factory, will at least modify the objection 
of newness in the Law under consideration. 
But consider further that for every devel- 
oped want in the community there is pro- 
vided some simultaneous compensation, 
some antidote growing near the poison. 
Invention and discovery come just when 
they are needed. In an agricultural 
community, or even in warfare, where 
only physical force is used, events come 
and go in one uniform course, but how 
changed is the present scene! The 
increasing advance of science, the com- 
bined application of numerous minds, 
has developed an energy unknown be- 
fore. Discovery follows discovery. The 
startling event of to-day is immediately 
known throughout the world, and where 
one book or paper was read a century 
since, hundreds are published and read 
now. Social revolutions follow each 
other as the billows. A railroad unites 
the Atlantic and Pacific, a canal connects 
the Mediterranean with the Indian Sea, 
and a belt of intelligence will soon com- 
pass the world. In such physical advan- 
ces, is it wonderful that there should be a 
compensating mental elevation, not merely 
in the triumph of mind over matter, but 
in mind comprehending itself, in the dis- 
covery of Lawin events apparently most 
abnormal,—a Law in Accidents, acting as 
the regulator in mechanical motion, and 
fortifying against surprises yet to come. 

When the mind of a people is torpid 
with decay, some external stimulus like 
the Gothic irruption or the French Revo- 
lution is needed to vivify their institu- 
tions; but when the mental condition is 
under continuous excitement, some inter- 
nal force, a centripetal power, is required 
to restore the equilibrium; and such is 
found in this Law supreme in chances 
and changes. 

And is this discovery so recent? or is 
it new only in the general application re- 
quired by the times? “When Halley 
from scientific calculation predicted the 
return of a comet in 1759, many said ‘ the 
astronomer is mad,’ When he arranged 
his life-tables, and showed how many 
persons aged twenty-five would be liv- 
ing in any given number of years, he 
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solved the problem by a process that may 
be applied to any number or kind of oc- 
currences that happen with any considera- 
ble degree of regularity.” Says Isaac Tay- 
lor: “Those unforeseen accidents which 
so often control the lotof men constitute 
a superstratum in the system of human 
affairs, wherein peculiarly the Divine 
Providence holds empire for his special 
purpose. It is from this hidden and in- 
exhaustible mine. of chances (as we must 
call them) that the Governor of the world 
draws with unfathomable skill the mate- 
rials of his dispensations towards each in- 
dividual. The world of nature affordsno 
instances of complicated and exact con- 
trivance comparable to that which ar- 
ranges the vast chaos of contingencies 
adapted to every individual, And herein 
is the perfection of Divine Wisdom, that 
the most surprising conjunctions of events 
are brought about by the simplest means, 
and in a manner so perfectly in har- 
mony with ordinary affairs that the hand 
of the Mover is ever hidden beneath 
second causes, and is descried only by the 
eye of pious affection. Countless series 
of events are travelling on from remote 
quarters towards the same point, and 
each series moves in the beaten track of 
natural occurrences, but their intersec- 
tion at the moment of meeting shall 
serve perhaps to give a new direction to 
the affairs ofakingdom,.” Says Robertson 
(F.W.): “The world and its inner music 
is like a perfect band; each instrument 
alone is harsh and incomplete, all together 
are harmony. The world is a full con- 
cert; he who hears only one tone hears 
imperfectly ; he who hears all separately 
hears out of time, discordantly and con- 
fusedly ; he only understands the universe 
who can hear all or most at once: so also 
with light. To.a perfect vision the im- 
pressions on two retinas are felt as one.” 

Such sentiments immediately suggest 
the proverbial lines of Pope's famous Es- 
say :— 


“ All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 
All Chance, Direction which thou canst not 
8€0 ; 
All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 
All partial Evil, universal Good; 
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And spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear: Whatever is, is right.” 


The comet, the most erratic of all plan- 
ets, exhibits law’s supremacy more clearly 
than any other. The French Revolution, 
the most abnormal of national crises, vin- 
dicates most plainly the Science of History, 
and thus the most startling of accidents 
may develop laws unperceived in the ordi- 
nary routine. Shall I mention that culmi- 
nating event, that greatest of all surprises 
to human comprehension, whuse symbol is 
the Cross—that type of individual experi- 
ence? Accidents are to the ordinary 
course of events what miracles are to the 
course of nature, and it is remarkable how 
strongly miracles corroborate the princi- 
ple of order in the lepers healed, the mul- 
titude fed, and the napkin carefully folded, 
“This is in fact the great miracle of 
providence, that no miracles are needed 
to accomplish its purposes,” and thus our 
great surprise isnot in any startling event, 
but in its beneficent working for each in- 
dividual good. 

“But where are the facts? Are the 
data sufficiently numerous and authentic 
for the induction of a general principle?” 
We reply that the difficulty is not in the 
accumulation of instances, but in their 
condensation for our present purpose, 
Consider the laws of birth by which the 
two sexes completely harmonize in nu- 
merical equality, or, if a difference appear, 
it meets a social exigency, The uncer- 
tainty of life is proverbial. In the midst 
of life we are in death. It is impossible 
to say who shall be the next subject, but 
from the Carlisle, Northampton, and other 
tables it is known that of such a number 
so many will die at any given age, and 
that certain periods are peculiarly liable 
to disease and death. 

Accident insurance, whether applied to 
loss of life or personal injury, rests on the 

. same basis as life insurance, It is uncer- 
tain to the individual, but certain as to the 
mass. Nothing could be more uncertain 
than a single death by drowning within 
twelve months, and yet it is certain that 
in France 3,700 persons will from that 
cause and in that time lose their lives. 
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The statistics of England, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States prove that 
to every person accidentally killed, 70 
receive disabilities averaging 20 days. 
Such observations determine the rates 
of hazard, for as $650 insured as com- 
pensation for personal injury is to $5,000 
insured against accidental death, so those 
sums are to the premiums charged, as- 
suming that the losses by accidental death 
and personal injury will be equal. Wit- 
ness the operation of these laws :— 
1867, Jan. 1. 
Losgées from personal injury.... $201,785.12 
a Accidental death.... 195,990.00 
1868, Jan, 1. 
Losses from personal injury.... $372,882.32 
“ Accidental death.... 871,225.00 


Could any law be more clearly proved 
by results ? 

Accidents are not only thus exact in a 
given period, but they are remarkably 
concurrent, At one time our papers an- 
nounce simultaneous suicides, then mur- 
ders, defalcations, shipwrecks. There 
were no less than seven deaths ‘at one 
time from mistaken medical prescriptions. 
Says the Insurance Monitor: “The ex- 
tensive fires occurring in Troy and Que- 
bec have sternly impressed on us the 
fact that epidemic periods have not passed 
away, but are as likely to occur in the 
future as in the past, and suggest whether 
there be not some law governing and 
controlling these disastrous recurrences.” 

In 1853 there occurred in New York 
City a fire epidemic which in three weeks 
cost the insurance companies and property 
owners one million six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. This immense destruc- 
tion of property took place from three 
conflagrations between the 10th of De- 
cember and the 2d of January. 

The Registrar-General of England ob- 
served that a certain number of persons 
were injured by vehicles in London, but 
during a recent quarter there seemed acon- 
siderable deficiency in the usual quota, 
and, strange to say, the number was 
supplied in the few days terminating the 
quarter. 

This law applies not only to particular 
kinds ef disasters, but to their more 
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minute subdivisions, I was told by an 
officer of an extensive railroad that acci- 
dents run in types,—collisions, explosions, 
bridges,—precisely as the prevailing epi- 
demics of disease or crime; and thus 
with conflagrations; “at one time storage 
stores, then planing mills, candle fatto- 
ries, sugar-houses, oil-works, or places 
of amusement.” 

A strong illustration is found in games 
of ehance, where accident is supposed 
supreme, for who can foretell the number 
of the thrown die; and yet all are famil- 
iar with the “run of luck,” a tide as 
regular as the waves of the sea. A per- 
son who had made a large fortune in this 
way disclosed the secret; he carefully 
watched his turn, and made his bets 
accordingly. If I throw a cube of six 
numbers at hazard, the probability of any 
given number is as one to six hundred 
throws that number will, with tolerable 
certainty, come one hundred times; and, 
if the game be continued, this assurance 
is increased, provided the cube be not 
loaded ! 

It is observable that there is a certain 
regularity in the sums annually staked 
at the gaming-tables of Paris. 

Bulwer observes a demoralization in 
gaming which will apply to all depen- 
derice on any risk, temporal or spiritual 
—‘‘ Never did I know a man an habitual 
gambler otherwise than notably inaccu- 
rate in all his calculations of ordinary life 
probabilities.” Is it that he has become 
so chronic a drunkard of hope that he 
sees double every chance in his favor? 

And are the fluctuations in stocks be- 

~ yond the reach of -prescience, and shall 
all other revolutions be anticipated but 
those of the Gold Room? In the in- 
vestigations made I have found fewer 
data in this than in any other depart- 
ment, Philip of Macedon remarked that 
with a mule laden with gold he could 
enter the gate of any city. Science may 
accomplish a far nobler deed, and enter- 
ing within the crowded chamber may 
show the adored idol, subject to the same 
invariable laws as expand or contract the 
bar of iron. It if a question of time. 
The recent financial accident, so porten- 


tous to the nation, was an eclipse uncal- 
culated. ' 

Two messages of a President reiterate 
the principle that “the law of supply 
and demand is as unerring as that which 
regulates the tides of the ocean; and 
indeed currency, like’ the tides, has its 
ebbs and flows through the commercial 
world.” There have been panics in Eng- 
land about once in ten years—in 1784, 
1793, 1810, 1819, 1826, 1837, 1857, and 
1866; and these dates, according to the 
Science of Money, are nearly coincident 
with similar crises in Canada, 

Is it not strange, in the light of history, 
that such studies as Law in Accident 
should be deemed too abstract, suitable 
for the recluse, but unadapted to the 
business of life? Is this true? Whence 
originated those great improvements ac- 
celerating the brotherhood of nations, and 
fulfilling both the prophecy of Scripture 
and the hopes ‘of the philanthropist ? 
Some fifty years ago the law of steam 
was unknown, as the laws of currency 
now are; but what a change has been 
wrought! Baltimore was exposed to 
numerous and destructive conflagrations, 
and, far worse, the fire companies, like 
the Highland clans, engaged in fierce 
contests of bloodshed. The citizens 
dreaded the riot equally with the fire; 
but by the substitution of steam for man- 
ual labor, the fire department has become 
the pride of the city, the rates of insur- 
ance have greatly lessened, and the alarm 
bells (the creation of science) produce no 
interruption in ordinary business. Wel- 
come such abstractions from disorder and 
demoralization! 

Many good persons fear lest the great 
Creator be forgotten in the regularities of 
his instruments, and that Pantheism may 
be substituted for personal devotion. 
Doubtless every truth may be abused, and 
Heaven's light discolored through a stain- 
ed medium; but is this the tendency of 
advancing law ? Suppose one gazing on 
primeval ehaos; all is without form and 
void; a change takes place at once: first 
the ocean, with its pulsating tides; then 
the dry land, with incipient verdure ; 
then the animal. The curtain unrolls 
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and he beholds the splendid firmament 
above, while the rosacee carpet the 
ground beneath. Would such prospect 
materialize him? Now, if, instead of 
this instantaneous perception, he learned 
these truths in the exercise of his highest 
faculties, traced the law of the comet's 
flight and the aérolite’s fall, would the 
Heavens less declare the glory of God 
and the firmament less show His handi- 
work? 

And is it thought that the views ex- 
pressed are fatalistic? Are we pointed 
to the stoical Turk, who calmly beholds 
the conflagration that threatens his city 
or waits torpidly the desolating plague? 
It is observable, however, that the Turk 
has a method in his very fatalism. Ali 
was carrying his wheat to Cairo while 
flocks of pigeons securely plucked the 
grains, A foreigner asked, “ Why he did 
not drive them away?” He replied that 
other Nile boats suffered equally with his 
own, and although the amount of wheat 
was diminished at Cairo, the price cor- 
respondingly advanced. Was such fa- 
talism comparable to the monopoly of 
gold, or the corner of gold which deprives 
a fellow-man of his daily bread? 

We remark, however, that Law in Ac- 
cidents is modifiable to a certain point. 
Harvest failures are corrected by in- 
creased cultivation; conflagrations are 
diminished in number and intensity by 
improved apparatus, and the ratio of 
mortality yields to sanitary arrangements; 
and though no human care can altogether 
eliminate the unforeseen calamity, there 
ig acompensation for the residuum, and 
we prepare for the unavoidable ‘chill by 
the diet we partake and the arrangements 
we plan. 

We must not forget that the term “ac- 
cident” is made to cover man’s careless- 
ness, The unavoidable may be modified, 
as when the burning ship is run on the 
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beach; and so the avoidable may be ca- 
lamitous through intemperance of the 
skillful or the recklessness of the igno- 
rant. Was the Avondale colliery fire or 
the Indianapolis boiler explosion acci- 
dental? The British Association for the 
Ad¥ancement of Science recommends 
that the formula “ Accidental Death” in 
such instances be dispensed with, and as 
a substitute, ‘not occasioned by malice 
aforethought.” They further propose, 
that there sltiould be liability for damages 
whenever injury is done owing to any 
cause for which the owner is fairly re- 
sponsible. This is one and a very proper 
law for such accidents; but thuse under 
consideration are very different, being 
really unavoidable through our ignorance 
of universal principles. But we hail a 
brighter day ; the past is the harbinger of 
the future, and the beams of Science 
falling on the silent mystery evoke the 
pauseless chant. 

During this year arrangements will be 
made by Congress for the decennial Cen- 
sus. The intelligent gentlemen in charge 
will appreciate the investigations of So- 
cial Science; they understand that the 
social fabric is one, each part closely re- 
lated to all others, and that any ascer- 
tained fact, as the number of births, 
deaths, marriages, requires a correspond- 
ing ratio in every other field of inquiry, 
and thus acts as a corrector of errors. 
The preliminary report on the Census of 
1860 states: “In the statistics of the 
deaf and dumb, as in other departments, 
we find in any large district a remarkable 
degree of uniformity from one period to 
another, showing that the prevalence of 
deaf-dumbness, as of other afflictions of 
mortality, is regulated by general laws.” 

If the giant Hercules be known by his 
foot, it is important that there be no 
mistake in ascertaining its dimensions. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 


* Save me from my friends.” 


* His genius and his moral fame 
Were thus impaired, and he became 
The slave of low desires.” 

I uavenep and said, “ You know the 
way to get rid of him now,,mother.” 

“But I did not want to get rid of 
him,” she answered, “ I wanted to know 
who his wife was, and where they live, 
and what.he is doing.” 

“ Questions he would not much like to 
answer,” 

“‘T don’t know why he should object. 
I might be a useful friend to the poor 
young thing. I dare say she is some 
pretty, penniless girl, the daughter of 
some Oxford tailor or whip-maker or 
pastry-cook, who has learnt nothing but 
how to set herself out, and had her fool- 
ish little head turned by empty compli- 
ments. Girls of that stamp seldom know 
one mortal thing of use, and are much to 
be pitied, poor creatures, especially if 
motherless. Instead of making sixpence 
go as far as a shilling, they are likelier to 
make a shilling go no farther than six- 
pence.” 

When my father came home, she said 
triumphantly, “I’ve solved the mystery, 
Peter! Mr. Sp Meggot is married.” 

“Oh well, I’m glad it’s settled,” said 
he. “Where there’s mystery, there’s too 
often mischief. Where do they live?” 

“T forgot to ask—I mean, I-had not 
time. He did not stay long.” 

“ What is he doing?” 

“ He did not say.” 

“Not much good, I'm afraid. Young 
men that go a morning-visiting, and 
idling at ladies’ work-tables, have seldom 
much work in them.” 

It really seemed, for some little time, 
that my mother had given Mr. Meggot 
such a shock that he was not bold enough 
to intrude onus again, And why should 
he? He knew now, that there was no 
hope of gaining news of the Hartlepools 


from me, for that our intercourse had 
ceased; he had been forced to acknowl- 
edge his marriage, therefore he could no 
longer appear among us under a false 
character. There was nothing to gain of 
us,—yes, there was, though of so humble 
a kind, that I should not have thought it 
worth seeking. 

One day towards Christmas we were 
just sitting down to dinner, when Mr. 
Meggot suddenly appeared, He started 
back when he saw our table spread, but 
my mother hospitably said, 

“Don't run away, Mr. Meggot—come 
and do as we do—take your luncheon at 
our dinner, if the stew is not too strong 
for you. This is my husband, sir.” 

“Mr, Lyon, I’m most happy to make 
your acquaintance—I fear I intrude—” 

“Not at all, Mr. Meggot—I’m happy 
to see you. Pray sit down with us, if 
we are not robbing your good lady of 
your company.” 

“Oh, my wife does not dine at home 
to-day,” said he carelessly, ‘‘ so I’m quite 
at your service”—and seemed looking 
about for a dinner-napkin. He looked 
wretchedly ill: he was naturally spare, 
but had become quite gaunt and sallow. 

“You must tell me, Mr. Meggot, if I 
don’t help you to your mind,” said my 
mother, who only pretended to help her- 
self that she might supply him more 
abundantly, 

“ Your ragoit is first-rate,” said he 
heartily. ‘ You must have a very good 
cook,” 

“ Ay, Ihave a very good cook,” said 
my father, laughing expressively. 

“And this ale—a pretty deal better 
than Sir Thomas More got at Cambridge! 
—oh, by the by, I recollect tasting it 
once before, It is excellent.” 

It was quite painful to me to see how 
hungry he was, while doing his best not 
to show it. Heseemed a famishing man. 
“ Poor Mr. Meggot,” thought I. “I won- 
der if your wife has had any dinner at 
all.” 
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“ Do you live near here, sir?” said my 
mother, 

“Quite the other end of the town,” 
said he. ‘“ My pupils lie in that direc- 
tion.” 

“ What street ?” 

“ Barset street.” 

None of us had heard of such a street; 
but that did not preclude its existence. 

“T’m glad to hear you have pupils, 
Mr. Meggot.” 

“Tt’s holiday time now, though, so I 
have them no longer. I have one, how- 
ever, worth all the rest—a self-educated 
man, determined to push his way up- 
ward. Extraordinary clever fellow—he 
really interests me—but we study at 
night. He is all day at-his trade, He 
can’t pay me very well, poor fellow, but 
I must teach him for love if I did not 
for money.” 

“That is very kind, Mr. Meggot!” 

“ Ah, I’ve learnt the value of kindness. 
I don't get much of it now.” 

My father silently filled his tambler— 
my mother filled his plate. 

“You are giving me too much,” said 
he, staying her hand ; but she emptied the 
spoon for all that. 

“Of my little a little I'll give,” said 
she, gayly. ‘‘ It does me good to see you 
enjoy it so.” 

“Oh, Ido indeed. I wish my wife 
could make a ragoit like this,” 

“Let me teach her, Mr. Meggot! It 
would be a pleasure to me, There’s 
many a thing an old housewife can teach 
a young one,” 

“Unfortunately, my wife does not like 
being tanght. She thinks she does not 
want teaching. But she’s a darling crea- 
ture.” 

“No one should be above being 
taught,” said my mother. “I've told 
Bessy so a hundred times.” 

“Well, I must be on the move,” said 
my father, ‘“ Are you going my way, 
Mr. Meggot ?” 

“ Which ts your way, sir?" 

“Which is yours?” 

“ Westwards.” 

“Then I’m your man,” 

So the oddly-matched pair went off. 
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Had it not been for his companion, my 
father’s way would merely have been 
across the street. He had a quiet laugh 
about it in the evening. 

“ My companion did not trouble me 
long,” said he. ‘ He made an excuse at 
the street corner, and stalked off on those 
long shanks of his, double-quick time.” 

“How came you to propose going 
with him, Peter?” 

“To get him out of the house, instead 
of remaining on your hands.” 

“T think he was fearfully hungry when 
he came in.” 

“‘ My dear, I believe he was a starving 
man. Poor fellow!” 

We saw no more of him for a while; 
we had enough to do with troubles of-our 
own. One forenoon Mr, Tremlett came 
in, looking quite white. He said: 

‘Miss Lyon, don't be alarmed. I wish 
to speak to Mrs. Lyon.” 

“Oh! what has gone wrong?” ex- 
claimed I in terror. ‘ My father?” 

“ What is it, Mr. Tremlett?” cried my 
mother, hurrying in. 

“You take me by storm,” said he. 
“T can’t get outa word. Mr. Lyon has 
gone wrong, as you say—” 

“How? Oh, do speak, Mr. Tremlett! 
Think of our feelings.” 

“T do think of your feelings. He’s done 
nothing wrong, I’m quite sure—only it 
has the appearance of it. His head, you 
know, has been getting bad for some time: 
—we have been hard at work at the 
books lately; he has got his accounts 
into a shocking mess—can’t find the bal- 
ance; and it does seem—mind, I only say 
seem—that there is a serious deficiency.’” 

My mother dropped into a chair, quite: 
unable to speak. 

“But it is only because his brain has: 
been overtaxed,” cried I, vehemently. 
“T know it is! He has worn it out in 
théir service. Mother, never mind! I 
will run over and tell them how it is—” 

“Miss Lyon, indeed you must not,” 
said Mr. Tremlett, very kindly, and stay- 
ing me most respectfully with his hand 
on my arm, “It would be quite out of 
rule and unbusiness-like, would do more 
harm than good. I only slipped across 





to give you an inkling how things were 
going, that you might not be too much 
taken aback when he came home and 
told you himself.” 

“ How are things going?” 

“ Well, very unpleasantly. The part- 
ners are hauling him over the coals.” 

We both began to cry bitterly. 

“Here he comes,” said Mr. Tremlett, 
with an air of relief, as a passing figure 
darkened the window. ‘“ Here comes 
my old friend. Well, Lyon?” hurrying 
to open the door to him, and admitting 
him with demonstrative welcome. 

My father might almost have been 
called, like Moses, “ the meekest man of 
ail the earth.” He was of most sweet 
disposition,; but when he now came in, 
‘he had a hard, dogged look, quite foreign 
to him. His teeth were set, his brows 
knit, his eyes small and lurid, his arms 
crossed on his chest with a determination 
that had something of dignity. He plant- 
ed himself before the fire, looking straight 
forward at the opposite wall, while my 
mother, with a troubled face, pushed his 
ehair towards him, and faintly said, “ My 
dear y 

He gave her a look that warned her 
to desist. I turned deadly sick and cold, 
and could not help trembling. 

“ Well, Lyon? well, old friend?” be- 
gan Mr. Tremlett, with feigned lightness, 
“they’ve let you off now; how did it 
end?” 

“Discharged! discharged! A thirty 
years’ servant,” said my father, in a low, 
unnatural voice. “‘A thirty years’ ser- 
vant, but not a slave; grown gray in 
their’ office, ‘with a brain exhausted by 
unremitting toil in their interests; sus- 
pected, accused, upbraided, chidden like 
a boy; discharged! discharged! ” 

“Come up stairs with me, my dear, 
and lie down a little,” said my mother, 
soothingly, and trying to take his hand. 
He gave her a violent push. 

“ Bless my soul!” ejaculated Mr, Trem- 
jett. I burst into tears. 

But my mother, with matchless self- 
¢ommand, wound her arms round him, 
emiling, and drew him gently away, say- 
ing, That's right; come eway with me, 
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Peter—come away from them all; we 
don’t want them; come away!" 

And, stumbling many times, he let her 
get him up stairs, Then Mr, Tremlett, 
after one or two motions of his hands, 
raising them upward and letting them 
drop, took out his handkerchief and cried, 

“You are a true friend,” said I, dry- 
ing my eyes. “I must go up to him 
now. But look in again soon.” 

“Oh, Miss Lyon, what a woman igs 
your mother! Poor Lyon! quite gone! 
They’ve done for him!" 

Turning back at the door, he said: 
“T'll go and represent to them the 
wreck he is, if I lose my own situation 
for it. They ought to know, for it has 
been ‘all in their own interest, and that 
of their fathers before them." 

“ Oh, thank you—thank you!” 

“T’'ll send in a doctor. He ought to 
be seen to. Perhaps he requires bleed- 
ing.” And tapping his head significantly, 
he said: “ Pressure here.” 

My father had a brain fever. The 
partners, who were youngish men, and 
inconsiderate rather than cruel, were 
concerned when they learnt how the 
case was; but they said it was out of the 
question to let their accounts get inex- 
tricably confused for the sake of an old 
clerk, So he was dismissed free from 
blame—but still he was dismissed. 

For a while it seemed so likely he 
would be taken from us very speedily 
that the mere question of life or death 
absorbed us. “Skin after skin, all that 
a man hath will he give for his life,” 
said the worst of created beings; and we 
were ready to set-everything out of sight 
in comparison with that dear gift, if our 
dear one might but be spared, come what 
might hereafter to ourselves. 

He was spared for a time, regained his 
sane mind, but in a lamentable state of 
weakness. and depression, affectingly 
thankful for the most trivial offices of 
kindness, but quite spirit-broken. 

Our kind doctor, who took much in- 
terest in him, did not rob us of hope. 

“He may recover yet," he said, “ if 
he can have complete change of scene, 
and entire rest and tranquillity.” 
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But where were the means? Who 
was to give him entire change of scene? 
Mr. Tremlett. 

“T’ve taken a convenient little lodging 
for you down the river,” said he to him 
one day. “Itis now out of season, and 
therefore dog cheap. You will be able 
to get down to it by asteamer, There 
are two bed-rooms, and a little sitting- 
room with a bow-window, It is warm, 
snug, and cheerful, and the people of the 
house are civil and quiet. Not a word! 
If our cases were reversed you would do 
it unto me.” ~ 

How grateful we were to him! He 
accompanied us down, told us we were 
his guests, made an economical arrange- 
ment with the landlady for boarding us, 
and crowned his kindness by only look- 
ing in on uson Sundays. We were there 
amonth, My father was greatly restored, 
and very placid. I stuck to my pencil, 
which was the only resource I could 
think of, and hoped it might contribute 
to the support of the family. It was the 
very worst season of the year; every- 
thing out of doors was dreary and deso- 
late, but within we had many comforts 
that we had not at home. There was no 


help for it but frankly to accept the in- , 


valuable kindness of our old friend. He 
had oceasionally spent a short summer 
holiday there, so he said it was next to 
entertaining us in a house of his own, 
and a good deal cheaper, 

We returned home towards the end of 
February, when the weather was toler- 
ably mild. Mr. Tremlett again tendered 
his good offices, managed to slip away 
from his desk, and got my father into the 
steamboat. When we reached the Lon- 
don stairs, he again managed for us, saw 
all three into a cab, settled with the 
driver directly he had shut the door on 
us, and walked all the way himself, 
Passing through Covent Garden, he 
bought winter fruit and flowers, which 
he brought us in the evening. My father 
had gone to bed; and my mother was 
sitting with him. After accepting the 
kind present, I said: ‘How can I repay 
you?” He said, in a low voice, “ By 
marrying me.” 
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I said, “Oh, Mr. Tremlett, I cannot! ” 

“T am well aware,” said he, “ that at 
my time of life I am a mest unsuitable 
match for a young lady of your youth 
and beauty, and—and—decorum, and 
therefore should not have ventured to 
avow my profound regard but for the 
altered cireumstances in which you find 
yourselves, Even now I will not press 
it if considered objectionable. I can only 
say that if you will take me for better for 
worse, I will strive to be better rather 
than worse, and the whole study of my 
life shall be to make you happy.” 

I said, “Oh, Mr. Tremlett, you are too 
good a great deal: I never can be suf- 
ficiently grateful; but do not press this, 
if my happiness is indeed a consideration 
to you.” 

“Tt is my first consideration,” said he. 
“Well then,”—after a pause, “TI will not 
press it, since that is your wish. I don’t 
want to make an Old Robin Grey affair 
of it. I would gladly have cast in my lot 
with yours, but since it is not to be, let 
us be friends as we were before, and as if 
I had never spoken. I was very near 
spoiling all—nay,” with a wistful look, 
“perhaps I have spoilt all?" 

“No, indeed you have not.” I cordial- 
ly gave him my hand. 

“Thank you—then we quite under- 
stand one another.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


But now the pleasant dream was gone, 
No bope, no wish remained, not one ! 
Rott. 
My father was so much benefited by 
his holiday that we indulged hopes of 
comparative recovery. He himself was 
most anxious to be at work again, and 
constantly urged us and Mr. Tremlett to 
keep an eye on the advertisements and 
look out for something light for him to 
do. Mr. Tremlett put him off with tem- 
porizing answers; but at length he came 
with a cheerful face te say he had heard 
of something that might suit him—a tem- 
porary clerkship in a house connected 
with that of Mr. Hartlepool, whose good 
word would doubtless secure it for him, 
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“so, as you are an old friend of his, Lyon, 
you may very likely get it.” 

My heart sank at the thought. 

“You mistake, Tremlett,” said my 
father. ‘I never saw Mr. Hartlepool 
in my life, nor does he know anything 
whatever of me, My wife knew his 
wife, who, till lately, took very. kind 
notice of my daughter.” 

“Why, that will do as well,” said Mr. 
Tremlett. ‘A line from either of them 
to Mrs. Hartlepool will secure her inter- 
est; and when there are many applicants, 
with perhaps hardly a pin ta choose be- 
tween them, interest carries the day.” 

But I said, ‘Oh no, Mr, Tremlett, we 
don’t correspond now, and I'm sure I 
should not secure her interest,” 

He looked disappointed, and said, 
“ Well, then, your father must take his 
chance with the rest, and very likely 
more pushing man may carry it,” 

“T’ve no push in me; never had,” said 
my father, “but yet I should like to try 
for it. If Messrs. Maltby and Simmons 
would but give me their good word—” 

“Surely they will, after so many years’ 
service,” said my mother. 

Alas, the many years’ service was the 
very thing against him, I believe they 
wrote to Mr. Hartlepool that my father's 
day was quite gone by—his head coyld 
no longer be depended on—for Mr. Har- 
tlepool politely but decidedly declined to 
recommend him. . This was a great blow 
to my mother and me, as coming from 
his hand, and, as it were, widening the 
breach between us; while my father, 
who had buoyed himself up and put his 
best foot foremost for. several days, slip- 
ped downwards again, and thenceforth 
gradually declined. It was but too evi- 
dent he would have been unequal to. the 
post had he obtained it; and this de- 
jected him the more. 

In the evening he was dull if Mr. 
Tremlett did not come and play cribbage. 
One evening, Mr. Meggot.dropped in 
and played with him, supped on bread 
and cheese and beer, and.made himself 
80, pleasant. that;we were glad to have 
him.. .My mother said, “How is, Mrs, 
Meggot ?.” 
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After a little delay, he said, “The 
little woman is quite well, thank you,” 

“Does she like London?” 

“No, she can’t bear it.” 

He. outstayed my father’s usual hour 
of retiring,. My mother at length said: 

“You'll excuse the freedom, I’m sure, 
Mr. Meggot.. Mr. Lyon is but an in- 
yalid, and this.is his bedtime,” 

“Oh, make no stranger of me,” said he 
carelessly, “‘Good-night, sir—I wish you 
quiet rest—accept my arm,” and helped 
him to the stair-foot very attentively, 
and then came back. I gave my mother 
a look. 

“We all. go.early to bed,” said she, 
quietly, 

“T wish I could say the same,” rejoin- 
ed Mr. Meggot, standing before the fire; 
“but where’s the good, if one cannot 
sleep ? 

“*Canst thou give medicine to a mind diseased *? 
—Quoting Shakspeare puts me_ in 
mind of acting charades, Do you 
recollect the capital one we acted at 
Compton Friars, Miss Lyon? Ha, ha, 
ha—Agamemnon!—ha, ha, ha—How 
that little Miss Rivers did lay herself out 
to please! Basil or your humble servant, 
it didn’t signify,which to her. A born 
coquette, That boat adventure! don't 
you remember? .The cottage masquer- 
ade! and what flirting, coming home!” 

“T think you had your full share of 
it,” said I, with a bitter-sweet enjoy- 
ment in recalling the past, even with him. 

“Yes, yes, I took the encouragement 
given—any man would have done that. 
I rattled as she rattled, I knew I could 
do. her no harm—she was born to the 
manner, 

“T think flirting always does harm,” 
said my mother, 

“So it does, ma’am—tarnishes the 
youthful .mind—rubs off the bloom. 
But Miss Rivers’ bloom was off already, 
soit conld not hurt her, ‘The same 
woman still,’ as Electra said of Helen.” 

“ We need not speak ill of the absent.” 

“Oh, no.. By no manner of means— 
not even of uncle and aunt Hartlepool 
and their shabby way of throwing me 
off—I can’t think what possessed them 
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—what visionary ideas they had in their 
heads. J suspected nothing, you know; 
always went when I was asked—liked 
being there, in fact. The girls always very 
pleasant, though Urith is not pretty—” 

I did not like the turn his talk was tak- 
ing, and began to hunt over the things in 
my work-box. 

“You know how I used to go on 
there,” persisted he. ‘’Pon my life, I 
never meant anything.” 

I looked at him steadily and in dis- 
pleasure, and said : 

“T never saw any goings on. And I 
am sure none of them ever suspected you 
of meaning anything. How could they ? 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartlepool were very kind 
to all the young persons that were for- 
tunate enough to be in their house; and 
never expected they would misinterpret 
or abuse their kindness.” 

“These candles will soon be out,” said 
my mother, after a pause. 

“They will do for to-night,” I an- 
swered, aside, 

“Yes,—as far as I am concerned,” said 
Mr. Meggot, rousing from thought. “I'm 
keeping you up unconscionably. Good- 
night, Mrs. Lyon. Thanks for my pleasant 
evening. Good-night, Miss Lyon. I as- 
sure you J never misinterpret nor abuse 
kindness.” 

Some days after this, when I returned 
from a walk, I found Mr. Meggot at crib- 
bage with my father, with a tray, jug, 
and glasses on the table, I did not like the 
look of it, and my father appeared weary. 

When Mr. Meggot was gone, he said: 

“My dear, I don’t wish to see that 
young man any more.” 

It was Lent; and the deep bell of an 
old city church near us duly called a 
handful of people together on prayer 
days. One day, as I was returning from 
an errand for my mother, and musing on 
our prospects with a troubled mind, I saw 
my father tottering through the church- 
gate, and instantly hastened to him and 
slipped my hand within his arm. He looked 
round, smiled, pressed me affectionately 
to him, and we went in together, and 
seated ourselves in an old-fashioned pew. 
His face was full of pious reverence ; he 
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stood up and sat down when it pleased 
him, TI thought, “Can he follow the ser- 
vice? At all events, he follows the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth.” 

After this, he went every prayer-day ; 
my mother or always accompanying him. 
How good and soothing it was to our 
souls! I learnt to love the frequent bell. 
There was one hour that we could thus 
dedicate specially to the Lord whe cared 
for us—who had laid down His life for 
us. Sometimes we sat a good while in 
the old pew before the service; all the 
events of my humble, quiet life seemed 
then to pass in review before me, I 
thought, “He who spared not His be- 
loved Son—how shall He not, with Him, 
freely give us all things?” 

By dint of careful management on my 
mother’s part, my father always had a 
half-year’s salary in hand—always had 
had since his first receiving it. He had 
saved no more, but he always had this 
to fall back upon. We had therefore no 
need to take disquieting thought for the 
literal morrow; but we certainly did ask 
ourselves “ What shall we do at the end 
of the next six months?” Ah, we need 
not have asked. 

One day, I called on Augusta, and 
found her, us usual, full of her own affairs. 
She was engaged to be married to an 
ensign in a marching regiment; but they 
had to wait. 

“Tam without a hougemaid,” she said, 
presently, “for Jane would not bear the 
least word, and is gone off in a huff. 
Would you mind going round to Mrs. 
Jeffrey for the address of that young 
woman she was speaking of? I believe 
I must try her, after all.” 

It was pleasant to me to call on Mrs. 
Jeffrey. Her little front parlor had just 
then the sun on it, streaming in on a 

cineraria in the window. She was writ- 
ing, and looked very happy. Directly 
she learnt what my errand was, she 
promised to send to the young woman 
without delay; “and I think,” said she, 
“Miss Burrows will like her, if she is not 
too exacting.” 

“You are not looking well, my dear,” 
she presently added. “ What ails you?” 
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So then I told her how we were cir- 
cumstanced;. saying, “You must not 
think me complaining or faithless, When 
T came in just. now, I could hardly help 
envying you for looking. so contented 
and. peaceful,” 

“T was working to pay the piper,” 
said she, “and you may do so if you 
will.” 

“ Oh! please tell me how!” 

She showed me the. prospectus of a 
new magazine, the editor of which had 
invited her to contribute and procure 
him a few good helps.. He not only 
wanted papers by scientific men and 
scholars, but essays on popular subjects, 
healthy fictions, &c. 

“Surely you may find something here 
to try your hand upon?” said she, show- 
ing me a list of subjects. “ Your first 
efforts may not be successful, but at any 
rate they are worth making.” 

I looked over it wistfully, and said, 
“Tl try.” 

I took down the names of a few 
subjects, which suggested others, after 
which I had a long, interesting, and 
profitable talk with Mrs, Jeffrey. That 
was the foundation of a literary career, 
humble as the little runnel of water that 
is not seen through the grass, but which 
has never since failed me. Its gains 
have been various and generally small ; 
it has been attended with continual sus- 
penses, and not a few disappointments ; 
but I have probably had as much unal- 
loyed pleasure from literature as far bet- 
ter writers; for I love it for. itself. 
Apart from rivalry, immoderate expecta- 
tion of emolument and love of praise, its 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and its 
paths peace. 

I went home cheerful and hopeful, and 
shutting myself into my room, knelt 
down and dedicated my pen to Him who 
could -bless it if He would, Afterwards 
I told of the opening offered through 
Mrs, Jeffrey’s kindness to my father and 
mother, who were as pleased as I was, 
and indeed too sanguine. Thus it put us 
all in good spirits. 

In. the evening, there was a double- 
knock at the.door. 
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“That's Mr. Meggot,” said my father, 
starting up in a flurry. “Send him away, 
my dear. Say I’m gone to lie down. 
Don’t let the door be opened till I’m up 
stairs.” 

This took him so long, even with his 
best speed, that I believe Mr. Meggot’s 
patience was nearly exhausted. When 
Hannah answered the door, he said, 
“Oh! I was just going to knock again.” 

I put myself on the defensive when 
he entered, and received him standing. 
In answer to his inquiries, I said, “I am 
sorry to have to tell you that my father 
is not well enough to see you. He finds 
playing cribbage with you excites him 
too much, and that he must not do so 
any more. He is now gone to his 
room.” 

“Oh! poor Mr, Lyon!” he exclaimed, 
“poor old man! he’s failing fast, Miss 
Lyon. My heart bleeds for him — for 
you—but most for myself. I’ve had a 
loss—" and he buried his face in his 
handkerchief. 

“ Your wife?” said I, with an uncom- 
fortable misgiving. 

“No, my wife's alive and likely to live. 
My poor dear mother!” And he cried 
afresh ; there was no mistake in it. 

“Tf any one could have set me straight,” 
he said, “ she could.” 

But then, she had not set him straight. 
I was concerned, and condoled with him 
as well asI could. He heard me very 
patiently, crying more than I ever saw a 
man cry; and I ventured to advise that 
he should make this bereavement a new 
starting point towards a better and higher 
course. He laughed ruefully, and said, 

“Betterandhigher? Any course would 
be that, compared with what mine. is 
now. I’m a lost Pleiad, that’s what I 
am. My pupils are gone, my mother is 
gone, and—well, I shan’t stand it much 
longer.” Adding, with sarcasm, “ They 
won't even have me at the funeral! 
I can soliloquize, though, with Hamlet, 
beside the grave.” 

I said, ‘I think nothing would com- 
pose you more than some regular occu- 
pation, suited to the bent of your mind, 
which should take you out of yourself.” 
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“What is it to be, Miss Lyon ?” 

“ Say—authorship.” 

“T’ve haunted the trade from end to 
end, but they won’t have anything to 
say tome. They say my handwriting is 
so villanous.” 

“The first thing, then, should be to 
improve it.” 

“What! go back to dame-school? to 
pothooks and hangers? ‘ Delays are dan- 
gerous?’ ‘Your time improve?’ Come, 
I did not know I had fallen quite so low 
as that! Thank you, Miss Lyon.” 

“Pray don’t take amiss what I said. 
It was only because the booksellers ob- 
jected to your handwriting that it struck 
me you might obviate that objection, 
with a little time and trouble.” 

“ Ah! ”—with a deep sigh, “ the spirit 
is notin me. The spirit is gone out of 
me; the good one, not the bad one.” 

“ He has only to be asked back again,” 
said I, “Oh! do ask! You will find it 

* the secret of strength,” 

“T dare say—” leaning dejectedly over 
the fire. He was so wasted that I pitied 
him from my heart, and wondered if he 
were hungry, but I knew I could not 
invite him to eat, 

“Well, I must go,” said he at length. 
“ Would you be so good as to let me ring 
for a glass of beer?” 

I said, “We have become water- 
drinkers—” 

“OQ my goodness! 
ha, ha!” 

“ Not exactly ; but we really are out of 
beer. I wish I had anything better to 
offer you than bread and butter, but— 
will you have some ?” 

“Many thanks, Miss Lyon, but un- 
fortunately, I’m a fellow who has fallen 
out with his bread and butter. Remem- 
ber me most kindly to Mr. and Mrs, 
Lyon.” 

And, to my great relief, he went 
away. 

“T'm glad he is gone,” said my mother 
when I went up toher. “I thought he 
never would go, and was just coming 
down to tell him he must,” 

I was very glad she was spared such 
an office; and after a little rumination, 
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sat down to a quiet. evening's authorship. 
My mother was pleased to see me at it. 

Mrs. Jeffrey had said, ‘“‘ Whatever you 
have been, done, or suffered well, will 
henceforth turn to account; that is, if 
you have the making of a good author 
in you; but it is not every one tkat 
wishes to write who is made for a writer. 
Remember, too, what Sir Walter Scott 
said, that literature is a good stick but a 
bad staff. You must not lean on it too 
heavily.” 

Those who are addicted to doing good, 
find ways and means for it, however 
limited their resources, Thus my mother 
was still always doing a kind turn to 
some one or other, One day, a dirty, ill- 
written, ill-spelt note was left at the door 
by some party unknown, to this effect— 

“Mrs. Lyon is requsted to look in at 
Number Fore, Twig Aley, seccund flore 
back, at fore oclock.” 

“That poor Mrs. James has sunk one 
step lower, it seems,” said my mother. 
“She is one of those whom one may 
almost say one cannot help—at least, one 
can do no lasting good to, because she 
cannot help herself. However, she must 
not starve, for all that. We have little 
enough for ourselves, but you shall just 
take her some tea and bread and butter 
for this one afternoon, and hear what 
she has to say.” 

I went with the very small parcel, and 
in about half an hour reached Twig Alley, 
the abode of unthrift and squalor; the 
inhabitants of which, one would have 
pitied more, had they seemed to pity 
themselves. But as long as they had a 
morsel of food and unlimited gossip, 
they seemed to have all they wanted. 
Dirt was no drawback; cleanliness rather 
a nuisance—too smart for common use. 
A woman in the full tide of talk with a 
neighbor, was interrupted by a chi:d 
plucking her dress and importuning her 
for food. She drew half a carrot from 
her pocket, bit a piece off, which she gave 
to the child, and replaced the remainder 
in her pocket. 

I found No, 4 had an open stair com- 
mon to all the inmates and their visitors, 
I went up:two dirty flights, and as I ap- 








proached the second floor, was aware of 
an altercation going on in the back room. 
A woman was complaining and crying, 
interrupted at intervals by a loud “ Hold 
your tongue!” in as aggravating a tone 
as I ever heard. Possibly, what she 
Was saying was aggravating too. At all 
events, it was my office to interrupt it, 
which I did by tapping at the door and 
ealling “ Mrs. James!” 

No Mrs, James answered, though I 
repeated her name several times, At 
length there was a little cry of fright, 
fear, or pain, and apprehending some 
overt offence inside, I opened the door. 

A more untidy, comfortless room I 
never saw. Some washing hung on a 





One of the most touching episodes in the 
ancient history of the Arabs, and one of 
the most authentic, is related by Moses. 
Abraham, at Sarah’s behest, sent Hagar, 
his Egyptian wife, with her son Ishmael, 
away from his tents into the wilderness. 
It was a sad day for more than one ach- 
ing heart, when the sorrowful patriarch 
put the water-skin on Hagar's shoulder, 
and giving her a small supply of provi- 
sions, pointed to the desert, where there 
was no water. She wandered in the 
wilderness of Beersheba, where ‘‘ God 
heard the voice of the lad,” and promised 
to make him a great nation; and although 
he was to be a wild man—his hand 
against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him—he should dwell in the 
presence of his brethren. God was with 
the lad, and he dwelt in the wilderness 
and became an archer. And his mother 
took him a wife out of the land of Egypt. 
He begat twelve sons; “ twelve princes 
according to their nations” (Gen. xxv.). 

The Arabs, in their traditions, accept 
the Scripture narrative, thus abruptly 
terminated, as far as it goes, and supply 
the facts necessary to complete the story. 
Ishmael settled in Hedjaz, a province of 
Arabia lying between Yemen and Syria. 
Mecca, then a barren desert, was the spot 
on which Ishmael’s life was saved by the 
water which the angel revealed; and 
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line ; other things were in process ofiron- 
ing ona shabby table, which also bore the 
remains of food without any cloth, a bot- 
tle and glass, a pipe and tobacco box. 
Balancing himself on a chair, with his 
face to the back and his back to the door, 
sat a tall man without his coat, making 
as though he were aiming a book at the 
head of a slatternly young woman at her 
iron. Her angry blue eyes flashed and 
her face reddened with passion as she 
saw me in the doorway, and cried in 
shrill accents, 

“Here’s Miss Lyon, come to see you 
as you are!” 

“Oh, Fanny !—" I said. 





the well from which he drank is now 
the Zemzem, which supplies Mecca with 
water, and from which all pious pilgrims 
desire to drink. Near it is the tomb of 
Hagar. The Kaaba, or sacred house, 
was erected here by the joint labors of 
Ishmael and his father, Abraham, to 
commemorate the miraculous preserva- 
tion of the former, and the black stone, 
still reverently kissed by the devout 
Hadji, was that which the angel Gabriel 
gave to Ishmael for the corner-stone. 
Ishmael became priest and prince of 
Mecca, where he preached for fifty years 
to the unbelieving Arabs, and dying 
forty-eight years after the decease of his 
father, he was buried in his mother’s 
tomb. 2,740 years after the erection of 
the Kaaba Mohamet was born, and his 
lineage has been traced, by the genealo- 
gists of his people, through all the inter- 
vening centuries, and over all the gaps in 
their chronology, back to Ishmael, the 
son of Abraham, by Hagar the Egyp- 
tian. 
THEIR ORIGIN, 
From the Scripture narrative, and the 
traditions already mentioned, it appears 
that the mother, and perhaps the wife, of 
Ishmael, were Egyptians, and not Arabs, 
and this fact prepares us to believe, what 
the Arabs claim, that Ishmael was not 
the root, but merely a graft upon the 
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Arab tree; and that he belongs to the 
last of the three classes into which they 
divide their race—the old or extinct 
Arabs, the genuine or pure Arabs, and 
the mixed or naturalized Arabs. 

The origin of this people is beclouded 
with mystery. In the “ times of igno- 
rance,” the first and fabulous period of 
Arabian history, there were no annals 
and no historical records either common 
to the whole nation or to particular 
tribes. Songs and traditions, descriptive 
of the wars and the exploits of their 
chiefs, were told by one generation to its 
successor, and constituted the stock of 
knowledge then, as it does now, among 
the Arabs of the desert. 

However Arabic writers differ in re- 
spect to their traditions, they agree as to 
their national descent. In accord with 
history and tradition, they deduce their 
origin, with but few exceptions (such as 
the Sabeans and Dedanites, sons of Jok- 
shan, the second son of Abraham and 
Keturah, Gen. xxv. 28), from Joktan, or 
Kahtan, who was the son of Heber, and 
of the posterity of Noah by Shem.* 

The extinct tribes of Ad, Thamud, 
Jadis, and Tasm, the most famous of the 
first class, were descended in the third 
or fourth generation from Shem, and 
were destroyed, according to the Koran, 
as a signal example of divine vengeance, 
because of their idolatry. All that is 
known of the other lost tribes—Amalek, 
Abil, Waber, Jorham, Emim, and Jasim 
—is that they were cut off in domestic 
feuds, or incorporated with other families 
—a process of disintegration still going 
en at the present day. 

Joktan, the father of the pure Arabs, 
settled in Yemen, after the confusion of 
tongues and the dispersion at Babel, 
and there reigned as king. By the 


* Kitto holds that the Arabs are the amal- 
gamated remnants of the Hamites and She- 
mites, viz., the Joktanites, Abrahamites, Ha- 
garites, Keturahites, Edomites, Nahorites, 
Moabites, and Amonites. The Amalekites 
seem to have been wholly extirpated. These 
remnants were more or less mixed together 
by intermarriages, military conquests, and 
revolutions. 

Vou. X.—15 
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Mosaic chronology, he was born 532 
years after the flood. Five or six gener- 
ations, at the average rate of human life 
in those days, will bring us down to the 
death of Abraham ; and this computation 
agrees with that of Nuvairi, who makes 
Hamyar coeval with Kedar, the son of 
Ishmael, B.c. 1430. 

According to the Arab writers after 
Mahomet, the posterity of the two sons 
of Joktan (Kahtan), Jorham and Yarab, 
from whom the Arabs take their name 
and language, formed two distinct bran- 
ches; they spread into innumerable 
clans, and multiplied greatly. They 
were divided into tribes like the Jews, 
and from the earliest period they have 
retained the distinction of separate and 
independent families. In the genealogical 
tables of Sale and Gagnier, about sixty 
tribes of genuine Arabs are mentioned, 
and many of these, who retain their 
names at the present day, were celebra- 
ted long before the time of Mahomet. 

In the third class, the Mostaribi, or 
naturalized Arabs, we find the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, whose wife, according 
to Arab traditions, was the daughter of 
Modab, king of Hedjaz, of the ninth 
generation from Jorham, the founder of 
that kingdom. Gibbon insinuates sus- 
picions against the descent of the Arabs 
from Ishmael, and some uncertainty may 
have crept in during the intervening 
2,500 years ; but the evidence of their de~ 
rivation seems to be too well established 
to be disturbed by the doubts of that scepe- 
tical historian. It is an interesting faet: 
in this connection, that. circumcision was. 
general among the Arabs prior to: Ma- 
homet, and that this rite was adminis- 
tered in the thirteenth year, as in: the- 
case of Ishmael.* 

THE ARABS IN HISTORY. 
Prior to the era of their prophets the- 


* It does not appear that in the “times of 
ignorance” any particular era was generally 
adopted, although the flood of Eli Arem and 
the war of the White Elephant were regarded 
as important epochs.. The monarehy of: the 
ancient kings, according to Janabi, covered a 
period of 3,000 years, while Abulfeda gives: 
2,020. 
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Arabs se¢m. not to have ventured much 
beyond their own deserts, nor to have 
made any figure as a great and enterpris- 
ing people; but the Nabbathean Confed- 
eration of Ishmaelitish Arabs, under a 
race of native princes, maintained their 
existence as a nation alike against the 
attacks of the Egyptians, the Ethiopians, 
the Jews, the Assyrians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, all of whom had in turn as- 
sailed their territories. Nineteen cen- 
turies before Christ the Arabs gave sov- 
ereigns to Babylonia and Egypt. Sesos- 
tris, who reigned 3B.c. 1300, was obliged 
to build a line of defence across the Isth- 
mus, of Suez to secure his kingdom from 
their incursions, It was-extremely diffi- 
cult, gays Diodorus Siculus, to:attack or 
subdue them, because they returned to 
their. deserts, where, if an enemy ven- 
tured to follow, he was sure to perish of 
‘thirst or fatigue, for their wells were 
known only. to themselves, Cambyses 
and Darius kept up a friendly under- 
standing with them, in order to obtain a 
passage through their territories into 
Egypt. Sennacherib and Alexander made 
no impression on the main body of Arabs, 
and their successors failed to get beyond 
the sea-coast. The army of Antigonus, 
of 4,000 foot and 600 horse, sent to chas- 
tise: them, was cut to pieces. At the 
elose of the third century the Arabs of 
the desert began to make their appear- 
ance in Syria, sometimes acting with the 
Roman Legions, sometimes against them, 
The army of Aurelian was greatly har- 
assed by them when crossing the desert 
to attack Zenobia in her City of Palms, 
When Mahomet gathered the tribes 
together, and constituted them, under 
the inspiration of a new religion, into a 
united people, he found them in very 
much the same divided and pastoral con- 
dition in which they now roam. the 
Syrian desert. The historical eareer of 
this people is divided by their writers 
into three periods—the “times of igno- 
wance,” or the days before Mahomet; the 
military period, which dates from the 
wars of the Saracens; and the modern 
speriod, which brings them down to the 
present time. 


Before looking .into the condition of 
the Arabs of to-day, let us glance at their 
achievements during the military period, 

Under the forming hand of Mahomet 
and his immediate successors, they be- 
came a race of conquerors, extending 
their frontiers to the Indus on the east, 
and to the Caucasus on the north, in Asia; 
to the great desert on the south and the 
Atlantic on the west, in Africa; and to 
the Pyrenees in Europe. In less than a 
century they covered an extent of terri- 
tory greater than was ever possessed by 
Rome in her palmiest days. It included 
the ancient monarchies of the East, the 
conquests of Cyrus and Alexander, and 
those of the Mogul and Tartar tribes. It 
comprehended, at one time, three-fourths 
of Asia, all of Northern Africa, and an 
immense portion of Europe.* Often con- 
querors, but never entirely subjugated, 
they have retained the stamp of the 
period of the earliest empires. 

What the Arabs accomplished with 
the sword was only surpassed by their 
achievements in literature and art, When 
their military ardor had yielded to the 
love of science, the era of intellectual 
culture commenced. 

It is said that Zobeida, wife of Haroul 
el Rashid, the Caliph of Bagdad, wore 
robes of silk lined with ermine, and slip- 
pers embroidered with pearls; and that 
her dishes were of massive gold, studded 
with precious stones, Almamuna had 
38,000 pieces of tapestry and 22,000 
Persian carpets in his palace, and he pre- 
sented a Greek ambassador with a golden 
tree, whose fruit was enormous pearls, 
Among the presents sent by the Caliph to 
Charlemagne, was a watch manufactured 
at an Arab town on the Euphrates, when 
watches were unknown in France, The 
arts and sciences were more highly culti- 


* Although Gibbon alleges that the excep- 
tions to the perpetuity of Arabian independ- 
ence eannot be eluded, it is clear that, asa 
nation, they have never been conquered. 
Partial and temporary restrictions have been 
laid upon them from time to time; they con- 
tinued, down to the time of Mahomet, to 
commit depredations on the borders of the 
Eastern Empire. 
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vated at this time among the Arabs than 
by the surrounding nations. The ancient 
literature of the Greeks was taught at their 
schools, in one of which 6,000 students 
were gratuitously maintained, and the 
world’s greatest historians and philoso- 
phors were translated into Arabic, They 
founded libraries, observatories, and 
established laboratories and hospitals, 
and they invented the most perfect. sys- 
tem’ of grammar; while poetry, music, 
and architecture, astronomy, medicine, 
and mathematics were highly cultivated, 
And thus this singular people, who de- 
clared labor to be honorable when others 
deemed warfare and robbery the business 
of mankind, and who have been desig- 
nated by Humboldt as the founders of 
the physical sciences, became the guar- 
dians of civilization when the northern 
barbarians had almost extinguished its 
torch in the darkness of the Middle 
Ages. Like the other Semitic races, the 


Arab has always proved tenacious of the 
past, conservative, disinclined to change 


or reform, sensual and passionate, yet reli- 
gious in temperament, and capable of the 
most sublime acts of either heroism or 
fanaticism ; and with them it has shared 
the honor of bringing into the world the 
three great historic religions—Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mahometanism. 

THE BEDAWEEN (BEDOUINS), ‘MEN OF THE 

DESERT.” 

A good history of the Arabs is yet to 
be written. Until this is done we shall 
not be able to determine the causes 
which influenced some tribes to adhere 
to the pastoral life, while others gave 
their attention to ‘the development ‘of 
agriculture and trade.* We may sup- 
pose, however, that the love of inde- 
pendence, and that freedom from taxa- 
tion, conscription, and the fictitious wants 
of conventional life which are peculiar to 
the nomadic condition, induced many 
tribes to avoid the limits of conquering 
nations, Their country having been the 
theatre of constant war and revolution, 


*.One of the laws of the Nabbatean con- 
federation imposed the penalty of death upon 
any Arab who should plant a tree or sow 
the ground. 
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they have suffered greatly, and they 
might naturally have concluded that they 
would best consult their own. safety_in 
not attaching themselves to any ruling 
nation.” In so doing they have outlived 
many dynasties of the Hebrew, Greek, 
Roman, Persian, Assyrian, and Syrian 
kings. On the other hand, we may readily 
conceive that the attractions of wealth, 
and the advantages of combined labor 
and associated capital, with a passion for 
foreign luxuries, would attract many to 
the centres of trade. 

The exact number of the dwellers in 
tents, Ahlel Wabor, isnot known. Owing 
to the belief that counting is an ostenta- 
tious display, the Bedouin never counts 
the tents. of his tribe, nor the precise 
number of his sheep: an approximation 
is all that he desires. My inquiries 
among pashas and princes and people 
lead to no satisfactory result, as their 
estimates. vary from one to five millions, 
The entire population of the Arabian 
Peninsula is stated by Head at: eleven, 
and by Malte-Brun at twelve millions. 
Ubicini, in his Lettres sur la Turquie, 
says the Arabs are about 4,700,000 in 
number, including the African population 
of Egypt, Tunis, ete., who are of Arab 
origin ; while Bruce states the Arab popu- 
lation of the Barbary States alone at 
4,800,000. Lamartine speaks of a million 
and a half of Bedouins, under the com- 
mand of Ibn Savud, the Wahaly chief in 
Arabia; more than a million of Bedouins 
in Persia; under the lead of the Emir 
Said el Fehrabi; and these added to the 
tribes of Bagdad, Bassora, Mesopotamia, 
and the Houran, givesa wandering popu- 
lation of four millions of souls.* This is 
probably an over-estimate, as I am unable 
to find, after an examination of all the in- 
formation within my reach, more than 
300,000 Bedouins in the Syrian. desert, 
and am led to conclude that-there cannot 
be more than half a million, unless some 
great migratory movement. from the 


*In 1844 there were said to be 70,000 
Bedouins in Egypt, and it has been estimated 
that the different tribes within the jurisdic- 
tion of Egypt might form a body of 30,000 
horsemen, : 
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Persian or Arabian deserts should tem- 
porarily incréase that number. * ’ 
The Bedouins may be classed into two 


divisions: the loyal or subjected Arabs,- 


who pay tribute to' the Ottomah govern- 
ment, aud the disloyal or*free Arabs, 
who recognize no authority but. their 
own sovereign will) -xA» more general 
classification would ‘divide ‘them thus: 
Those who approach the cultivated tracts 
in spring and summer, and leave them in 
the “autumn, ‘making a circuit of the 
seasons; and those who, like most of 
the Sinaitic and Nilotic Arabs, remain 
throughout the: year in the fertile dis- 
tricts; guarding their wells and pastures 
against all intruders, The:most nomadic 
are those» who live south’ of the Atlas, 
the Arabian tribes, and those of the desert 
of Sinai, At home thyoughout allnorthern 
Africa; in the great waterless desert lying 
between: the Mediterranean and the table 
lands of Persia, and between the Sahara 
and the Persian Gulf, the Bedouins roam 
from the strips and patches of vegetation, 
which may be called oases, on the banks 
of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile, 
to the fertile plains.of Arabia Felix, Idu- 
mea, and the Syrian: border. 

One of the most numerous and power- 
ful tribes of pure roving Bedouins is the 
Anezi, who number from 300,000 to 
350,000 .souls,. They are said: to have 
10,000 horsemen and 90,000 cameleers, 
and they spread over the country from 
the Euphrates to the borders of Syria, 
and from: Aleppo to the plateau of Nejid, 
a tract of at least 40,000 square miles in 
extent. The Shammar, a tribe of 30,000 
tents, roam over the whole of Mesopo- 
tamia, from the mountains: of Armenia to 
the-wallsof Bagdad. The Harb Bedouins; 
of Hejaz are estimated at 150,000’ souls; 
those of Nejid nearly 300,000, and: those 
of the territory of. Sinai: at 4,000; «This 
tribe of Harb (war) is, next to the Anezi, 
the most powerful association of Arabs 
in Arabia, and from its aggregate might 
probably be formed a body comprising 
between 30,000 and 40,000 mem armed 
with;matchlocks, and may be called the 
masters.of Hedjaz, . They. were.the last 
tribe that yielded to the Waliabys, and 


frequently make plundering excursions 
against. the’ Anezis in their camps, as far 
as the plains near Damascus, The Arabs 
of Yemen are estimated at a million, but 
these‘are not all nomadic, 

A description of one great tribe will 
answer as @ specimen. 


DESCRIPTION OF A TRIBE. 

The Anezi are divided into four great 
tribes (Kabayil), which, while ready to 
combine against a foreign foe, are some- 
times at war with each other. They do 
not acknowledge any one head, although 
their nominal chief, Sheik et Teiyar, is 
called the “Father of the Anezi.” These 
tribes are—1. The Wulid Aly, who visit 
the Hauran in the spring, and spend 
most of the summer near the lakes of 
Damascus. Their most powerful chief is 
Mahomet el Duhuy ibn Ismir, who has 
strengthened himself by his connection 
with the*Governor-General of Syria, to 
whom he furnishes an annual supply of 
camels for the pilgrim caravan to Mecca. 
The Wulid Aly are subdivided into five 
tribes (tawaif), who follow independent 
Sheikhs, 2. The Rualla, who are located 
south’ of the Wulid Aly, and who are 
also subdivided into tribes, all of whom 
have @ reputation for courage, and are 
rich ‘in horses, 3. The Hessaneh are 
famous alike for their daring and their 
hospitality. Their sub-tribes number 
twelve, and they pitch their tents east of 
Homs; but they are less numerous and 
powerful than either of the former. 4, El 
Besher. Among the sub-tribes of El Besh- 
er aré the Feddan and the Sabé. Included 
in the taifeh of the latter is the Misrab, 
the younger brother of whose Sheikh 
Mahomet, is known as Mijuel, who is re- 
gardéd as the safest escort to Palmyra.* 

The Sabé and the Feddan spend the 
summer:in the eastern wilderness of 
Syria, and the winter in Irak Arabi, or 
that section of country which lies be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris, near 
Bagdad. In the spring their tents extend 
from the Euphrates, near Aleppo, to 
eight days’ journey south of Damascus, 

* This Sheik Mijuel married an Englist: 
lady of high rank, who lives with him at 
Damascus, and Homs, and in the desert. 
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to the Jordan, their principal residence 
being the Houran and its vicinity. It 
would be difficult for a visitor to find 
them, without previous notice of. the 
locality of their camp, as they spend the 
entire summer in roving from valley to 
valley, seeking pasture and water, and a 
market for. their products. In .autumn 
they purchase their winter provision of 
wheat and barley; and after the first 
rains in October they return to the in- 
teriur desert, where the water collects, 
even where there are no wells and 
springs, into pools and waddies, or moun- 
tain streams. 

The Ahl el Shemal, or northern nations, 
remain in their tents throughout the 
year, among the villages of Eastern Syria, 
in the once cultivated desert from Hau- 
ran towards Palmyra, on the tract, called 
Ard es Shemal. 

The Kebly, or southern Arabs, gene- 
rally reside in the more southern plains of 
Arabia, and never venture to the great 
eastern desert. To detail all their minor 
branches would be to give an index of 
all their families, every large family with 
its relations, constituting a small tribe in 
itself. 

Camps generally contain from ten to 
eight hundred tents, and are pitched near 
waddies and springs; they remain three 
or four days, when, the cattle having 
devoured the grass in one locality, the 
tents are struck, and the tribe moves for- 
ward to another watering-place. The 
mode of pitching the tents depends upon 
their number and the season of thie year. 
When few, they are placed in a circle ; 
when more numerous, in a row of single 
tents along the bank of a little stream. 
In winter, when water and pasture are 
abundant, the entire tribe spreads itself 
over a plain, in groups of three or four 
tents each, at intervals of a mile or two. 
The Sheikh’s tent is always pitched on 
the western side of the camp, that being 
the direction from which guests, as well 
as enemies, are expected, Near him are 
the wealthy men, it being regarded as a 
‘disgrace for rich Bedouins to pitch on 
the eastern side, for guests always alight 
at the first tent that presents itself on 
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their -arrival. The. contrast between: the 
lives of these dwellers. in tents and the 
fashionable people of America may be 
conceived . by faneying. a sudden : ex- 
change. of residence and.occupations,. I 
am .not, sure. which class would fare 
worse. Each could still. indulge their 
fondness for watering-places, although the 
oases of the desert. do not altogether 
resemble Saratoga, Newport, and Long 
Branch. 

Each head of a family sticks. his lance 
in. the ground by the.side.of his tent, and 
ties his mare,.if he has one, in front, 
where his camels also spend the: night. 
The sheep and goats, placed in the care 
of a shepherd by day, are driven back to 
the camp at evening. Fevers are preva- 
lent, and rheumatism is not uncommon 
among the tribes; but eye diseases are 


not so frequent as in the towns, and the 


toothache. is unknown. Few old men 
are seen in the camps, but their numbers 
are recruited:to some extent by fugitiv es 
from over the border. 


BEDOUIN WEALTH, 


Tribes. vary in their wealth as they do 
in their occupation, religion, and personal 
character. The principal revenue.of the 
true Bedouins, who disdain all manual 
labor, is derived from their mares, their 
camels, and their flocks, which supply 
nearly. all their wants.. Some supply the 
towns in their vicinity with butter, leben 
and cheese, wool and charcoal, which is 
made from the oaks of the mountain dis- 
tricts, Some tribescultivate the ground, 
and raise rice, and a kind of corn, while 
others act as shepherds to, the peasants 
of the border. _The Beni Toulab, on the 
Euphrates, live by shooting ostriches and 
selling their plumes at’ Damascus and 
Bagdad. 

The land over which Arabs roam is 
held by the strongest, but in ‘time it 
becomes known that certain districts are 
occupied, all or part of the year, by certain 
tribes; ‘and for others to’ venture upon 
these’ tracts is Held:to: be an act of war, 
to be repelled by lance and matchlock. 
One’ oftheir proverbs says, that, “in the 
desert one never meets a friend.” 
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‘Water constitutes a great part of their 
wealth, and is the most valuable property 
in districts of fifty and one hundred miles 
in extent, The possession of a spring 


_ has occasioned not disputes only, as when 


Abraham -reproved Abimelech, but has 
been the cause of most disastrous civil 
wars. The great southern desert, six or 
seven hundred miles in length, does not 
possess a single fountain of water. 

Many tribes, like the Rualla, are rich 
in fine horses, while the wealth of others 
consists in camels. The Kahtan have 
more of the latter than any tribes of the 
eastern desert—a person of the middle- 
class sometimes possessing one hundred 
and fifty camels. A man is reckoned 
poor among them who has only forty. 
Ordinarily a man who has but ten is 
poor, while thirty or forty are a com- 
petence, and sixty constitute a fortune. 
Some Sheikhs of the Anezi have three 
hundred camels. 

The annual expense of a married Be- 
do@in in easy circumstances has been 
estimated at about £40 sterling. At this 
rate Job must have been a very rich 
man, “the greatest of all the men of the 
East,” as, before the Sabeans took away 
his oxen, and the Chaldeans his camels, 
his substance was seven thousand sheep, 
three thousand camels, five hundred she- 
asses, and a very great household, and 
richer still when these numbers were 
doubled. 

Many powerful tribes levy a tribute 
from the villages of the border, who are 
forced to pay largely from their products 
to secure themselves from constant ex- 
posure to indiscriminate pillage. Large 
sums are also received for the use of their 
camels in the transport of merchandise 
by caravan, and for convoy and safe .pas- 
sage of the great procession of pilgrims 
who go annually through their territory 
from Damascus, Bagdad, Cairo, and 
Yemen, to Mecca. 

Slavery, of a mild type, exists in the 
desert, and after some years of faithful 
service slaves are made freemen, but 
always retain marks of their servile 
origin, as they never intermarry with the 
pure Bedouin. - Black slaves are very 


common, powerful Sieikhs procuring 
annually five or six male slaves from Bag- 
dad or Cairo. The great Anezi Sheikh 
Duhuy has more than fifty tents belong- 
ing to freed blacks, who are married to 
the descendants of slaves, and who are 
dependent upon his liberality, They 
perform menial service, and receive al 
the necessaries of life from the Sheikh. If 
another tribe is plundered, the Sheikh 
divides the booty among his Arabs, 
giving the blacks only such presents as he 
may choose. ‘Slaves are seldom beaten, 
for severity would induce them to escape; 
a blow from any one would be resented 
as an insult from an equal. The life of 
the desert pleases them, and slaves from 
the towns frequently seek refuge among 
the tribes. 

But wealth of any kind is extremely 
precarious in the desert. Great vicissi- 
tudes are almost daily experienced, in 
which families are reduced to poverty by 
civil wars, feuds, and robberies. 


THE BEDOUIN AT WAR, 


From the western point of view the 
Bedouin seems never to be at home but 
when he is abroad, never happy but when 
he is miserable, and never at peace but 
when he is at war, War is the element 
in which he seems to live, and move, and 
have his being,—“‘his hand being against 
every man, and every man’s hand against 
him.” And yet, least of any people in 
the world have the Bedouins profited by 
the progress made in the art of war— 
they have no artillery and no needle-gun. 
The lance, the curved knife, and the 
sword are still the main reliance of the 
nomad, although the Bedouin “ of the 
period” has, in addition, a matchlock of 
inferior workmanship, and a pistol or two 
of modern manufacture. The Wahaby’s 
principal force consisted of this kind of 
infantry. Sometimes the club or mace 
takes the place of the lance. The coat 


of mail* is still used, but to a limited ex- 


* The Would Aly have about twenty-five, 
the Ibn Tadhel and the Messaliekh between 
thirty and forty, and the Renalla about two 
hundred. Ibn Savud, the Wahaby cbief, had 
great numbers of them, The Aneze Arabs 
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tent. The two kinds used are shirts, one 
reaching to the waist and the other to 
the knee; the arms from the elbows 
downward being covered with two pieces 
of steel fitting into each other with iron 
fingers. A helmet, sometimes adorned 
with feathers, completes the armor, the 
best- quality of which resists a musket 
ball, and costs from $500 to $1,000. They 
are of antique workmanship, and belonged 
probably to the crusaders, The Bedouins 
generally are good marksmen, and make 
their own powder from charcoal and salt- 
petre. 

In fighting for plunder the Bedouin is 
very careful of his mare, and avoids 
wounding and killing an antagonist, as 
the death of a foe involves the undying 
blood-feud ; but when repelling an enemy 
he has shown himself capable of acts of 
great bravery and exalted courage. But 
little accustomed to battles in which much 
blood is shed, when they lose several 
hundred men and some of their Sheiks, 
they lose heart early in the contest, but 
often rally and fight, like the ancient 
Greeks, till the last man falls. Nocturnal 
attacks upon camps are common in the 
Hedjaz, but are condemned by the Anezi 
as contemptible. They delight in single- 
handed combats, it being thought desir- 
able to know the name of the foe who 
kills the slain, as in the case of David and 
Goliah, They make no use of sentinels, 
so that all the fighting men remain on 
guard by their watch-fires during the 
night of an apprehended attack, Al- 
though women are robbed, the female 
captives are never violated. After the 
first shock of battle, which may last an 
hour or more, the conquered party gen- 
erally take to flight to preserve their men 
and mares; and the pursuit sometimes 
continues on a full gallop for the greater 
part of a day. 

Their leader is not the Sheikh, but an 
hereditary military chief—the “ Agyd;” 
but he, like the Sheikh, possesses no coer- 


have a pasteboard covering for their horses, 
which is useful in warding off. the feeble 
thrust of a lance, It is said that some Arabs 
have coats of mail for their horses, but I have 
not seen any. 
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cive power—all are at liberty to join 
him or to act by themselves; but if they 
join him they must obey or be discarded; 
and lose their.part of the spoils, 


EDUCATION, GOVERNMENT, AND RELIGION. 

Until recently the Bedouins had no 
Mollas or Imams among them, but since 
the extension of the Wahaby faith (puri- 
tanical Mohamedanism) a few such 
teachers have been introduced, and the 
children of a few prominent sheiks have 
been taught to read. Not more than one 
in four or five thousand, perhaps, has 
learned to write, The Anezis are punc- 
tual in their daily prayers, but the religion 
of nearly all the roving tribes is nominal, 
and when not under observation they re- 
lapse into their old Sabean worship. Be- 
douins deem themselves defiled by contact 
with swine, blood, and the bodies of the 
dead. Hence not even a brother attends 
the corpse of a chief, which is given for 
burial to some rude peasant. Bodies are 
frequently buried near ruined villages, 
but when death comes in the far desert, 
stones are piled over the grave to mark 
the locality and to protect it from wild 
beasts. On the death of a father, the 
children cut off their hair in evidence of 
grief, and the widow may marry again ia 
a few months. : 

Every tribe and camp has its Sheikh of 
more or less consideration, but he has no 
actual authority over individuals, If 
skilled in the treatment of their affairs, 
deference is paid to his advice, but his 
commands carry no weight.* They dare 
not inflict a trifling punishment upon the 
humblest Arab in the camp, for fear of 
the vengeance of the victim and his kin- 
dred, 

The Sheikh’s prerogative consists in 
leading the tribe to war, in conducting 
negotiations, in selecting localities for en- 
campment, and in entertaining distin- 
guished strangers. He cannot declare 
war or make peace without the consent 


* The only exception to this rule of which 
I am aware, is thé present Sheikh of the Re- 
nalla, Ibn Teysal el Challau, who is said to 
exercise over his tribe an absolute tyranny, 
taking life and property at his pleasure, 





of his:tribe.. Although his orders are not 
obeyed, his example is generally followed, 
and when he strikes his tent and loads 
his camels, his Arabs join him by common 
consent, and pitch their tents with or near 
him. A deceased Sheikh may be suc- 
ceeded by a son or relative distinguished 
for courage and generosity ; but any other 
Arab possessing more of these qualities 
may be chosen, and they may be deposed, 
and more generous men put in their 
places. 2 
The women suffer but little during 
parturition, and are often delivered on a 
journey in the open air, A child is 
named at its birth from any accidental 
circumstance at the time, such as the 
barking of a dog, the rising or setting of 
the sun, moon, or stars. The children are 
left to themselves, are seldom chastised, 
and play naked about the tents till eight 
years of age; they are trained to resist 
fatigue, hunger, and thirst, and the other 
privations of desert life, and are encour- 
aged in their insolence, as tending to 
manliness. The Bedouin child is taught 
never to tell his name, for fear of meeting 
an enemy of his family, and his thieving 
propensities are never discouraged. 


TRAITS OF BEDOUIN CHARACTER, 


The opinions of writers upon the Arabs 
are various and conflicting, some invest- 
ing them with imaginary virtues and the 
deceptive hues of romance, while others 
exhaust themselves in invective and 
terms of reproach. It is not improbable, 
however, that the truth Kes between the 
two extremes, including both. 

Lying, cheating, and intriguing are as 
prevalent in the desert as in the towns, 
but the Bedouins possess virtues that are 
not distinguishing traits of the towns- 
man’s character, and it is believed that 
their manners improve in proportion to 
their distance from the races that inhabit 
the towns. Many individuals, sloughed 
off from the roving tribes for their mis- 
conduct, combine as highway robbers; 
but these should not involve the entire 
race in wholesale condemnation, 

The Arabs of the border are between 
the upper and the nether millstone of the 
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Ottoman government, to whom they pay 
tribute, and the desert tribes, who de- 
spise them. By their contact with ori- 
ental civilization they acquire new wants, 
and contract more.vices, without adding 
to their virtues, while losing the manly 
independence which pertains to the free 
life of their fathers. Public sentiment 
unquestionably exists in the desert, and 
sometimes entire families, and even tribes, 
are put under ban, their very names be- 
coming a byword and reproach, The 
Heteym* are despised as a mean race, and 
in most provinces other Arabs do not in- 
termarry with them, while the Adouan 
are noted for generosity and courage, and 
the. Shemsy is known as the noblest of 
Arabs. The Sherifs (hereditary governors 
of Mecca) sent their children to be edu- 
cated in the desert until they could han- 
dle a horse with skill, Mahomet was thus 
trained among the Beni Sad. 

On a journey the Arab talks but little, 
for talking excites thirst in the heat of 
summer; but when in his tent, he is 
sprightly and jocose in his familiar con- 
versation. Polygamy is permitted, but 
not encouraged ; but divorce is frightfully 
prevalent. When a Bedouin, even in 
haste, says “ Hut thaleka.” (thou art di- 
vorced) to his wife, she ceases from that 
moment to be his wife. Although few 
Arabs have more than one wife at once, 
many have been known to have a score 
or two, each in turn giving place to her 
successor. The women do the cooking 
and other household work, and bring 
water in skins upon their backs from the 
fountains. Cases of infidelity among 
them are very rare, and the affection of 
sons for their mothers has been often 
noticed, 


* The legal penalty for calling an Arab 
Heteym is a sheep. The Kahtan and the Sad 
were famous in remote antiquity, and are the 
only remnants of the primitive Arabs. Most 
of the Arab tribes about Mecca are well 
known in Arab history prior to Mahomet, 
i.e, the Hodheyl, Koreish, Thekyf, Tahem, 
Mezeyn, Harb, Kahtan, and Sad. The Rech- 
abites mentioned in Jeremiah xxxv., now re- 
duced to forty tents and fifteen horsemen, live 
cast of Tiberias, 
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In the free life of the desert, Arabs see 
more of the pretty girls of their tribe 
than do the men of the towns, where the 
women keep their faces veiled, and they 
probably have more real sentiment than 
those who marry without havingseen the 
face of the bride. Their poetry is of a 
more sentimental character than that of 
the townspeople, and cases of deep feel- 
ing and tragical consequences have been 
reported, especially among the Towara, 
In 1815, a Bedouin of Mount Sinai. shot 
himself at the marriage of his: divorced 
wife with another man; and a place near 
Sinai is known as the Damsels’ Rock, from 
which two young girls precipitated them- 
selves, with the ringlets of their hair 
twisted together, and were dashed in 
pieces, because on that evening they were 
to be married by force to men for whom 
they had no affection. 

Old families are respected on account 
of their ancient descent. Their laws, 
though defective, exist, and prevent an- 
archy. Their code permits them to rob 
hostile tribes, villages, caravans, and 
travellers, on the ground that in the di- 
vision of the earth the rich and fertile 
parts were assigned to the other branches 
of the human family, and that the de- 
scendants of Ishmael and Esau might re- 
cover by force the hereditary portion of 
which they had been unjustly deprived, 
Theft in the tribe must be followed by 
restitution, and some offences. are pun- 
ished with death. Their laws, well wor- 
thy of study, date back of Mahomet, and 
spring, perhaps, from Moses, who, sixteen 
centuries before Christ, gave to the con- 
querors of Palestine that wonderful code, 
the maxims of which are placed by juris- 
consults of the nineteenth century among 
the essential principles of justice. 

The Arab, while tainted with vices of 
the fiercest character, is not a stranger to 
pity and gratitude, and while ready to 
rob or kill within the limits of his law, 
shows his manly character when he, de- 
fends his guest at the peril of his life, 
and submits to the reverses of fortune 
with patience and resignation, ,,, ,., 

Burkhardt, the most sagacious. and 
learned of those who have dwelt among 
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them, says. that there are few people 
among whom natural. talents are so uni- 
versally diffused as among the Bedonins, 
and that. they are one of the noblest na- 
tions with which he ever had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted. 
The popular notion that these wander- 
ing tribes cannot be civilized hag pro- 
bably grown out of the familiar prophecy 
coneerning the wild man Ishmael; but 
there is no prophecy which prevents the 
civilization of the Arab stock, upon. whieh 
he was but a graft. Many tribes have 
been already settled. The inhabitants of 
all the towns and villages of the Nejid 
are descended from Bedouin tribes, whom 
they much resemble in their manners and 
customs, Burkhardt, who lived, seven 
years among the Arabs, says that almost 
every tribe has adopted both modes of 
life. Some tribes represent all stages of 
gradual transition from the wild life of 
the desert. The Sobh—a sub-trike of 
the Beni Harb—sit in the shops of Bedr, 
where a market is held; and at night 
return on camels to their families in their 
distant tents. Dr. Thomson saw Arab 
tents, in 1866, covering miles in extent 
along the border of Palestine, where the 
Bedouins- were ploughing and sowing. 
The British Consul of Aleppo reported, 
in 1859, that the prospects of the settled 
Bedouins seem encouraging. I. see no 
reason, inherent in the Arab race, why 
the Bedouins should not become an agri- 
cultural, a prosperous, and a civilized 
race. Their traditions tell of the glories 
of the past, in which labor was honorable; 
and Lamartine speaks of a civilization 
now in the desert, “ where chivalry was 
born, and where it must be sought again 
—a. civilization apart, as inalterable as 
the granite.” ' 
If they are kept in a-wild state by a 
standing miracle, that is another matter. 
I say this reverently ; but, admitting the 
popular interpretation to be correct, we 
are not now looking at the subject from 
the Scriptural standpoint. Apparently, 
then, the causes that keep these tribes 
out of the pale of civilization are extrane- 
ous, and not of an irremediable character. 
We have a similar question among the 
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Indians of the American forests, ‘and it 
may be possible that the Bedouin Arabs, 
who have so much in common with the 
red men,* might’ be successfully treated 
by a governmental system of the parental 
character, which distinguishes the mea- 
sures adopted by the government of the 
United States, and executed in such a 
friendly spirit by President Grant. 

How to keep these nomads back of 
the Jordan is a vital question. This 
problém has never been solved; and 
until they can be induced to settle, or be 
confined, like the American savage, upon 
reservations, the restoration of Syria to 
its pristine fertility will be a physical 
impossibility. They were checked by 
Gideon for a short time, and again, in 

‘ the present century, by Ibrahim Pacha 
of Egypt; but in both’ instances. the 
tribes returned to the Syrian plains be- 
fore the victorious armies were out of 
sight. Every year the peasants flee from 
their destroyer, and gather into villages 
for protection; and every year sees a 
wider strip of border land out of cultiva- 
tion. Rashid Pasha, the present enlight- 
ened and energetic Governor-General, 
has done and is now doing more than any 
of his predecessors in keeping them in 
check; but no government, even in the 
days of imperial Rome, has been able 
to'prevent their inroads. Napoleon, in 
his remarks upon the short-lived charac- 
ter of Asiatic dynasties, ascribes it to the 
fact that “ Asia is surrounded by. deserts 
which furnish a never-ceasing supply of 
barbarian hordes to overthrow the seats 
of civilized power reared within their 
reach.” In the days of the Jewish mon- 
archy the Herods brought the tribes in 
their vicinity within the reach of a kind 
of civilization; but now the scattered 


* The resemblance between the organiza- 
tion, manners and customs, and personal char- 
acter of the Bedouins and Indians is so great, 
that the description of the red men given by 
Bancroft (History of the United States, vol. 
ii, pp. 415-16), with a change of the tribal 
names, might almost be taken for a sketch of 
the Bedouins, The same is nearly true of 
Irving's “ Traits of Indian Character "—Sketch 
Book; p. 349. 
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population isno more of a barrier than are 
the pioneer families in our own far west. 
The walled towns of Syria and Palestine 
have not always kept them back; even 
Jerusalem, not many years ago, was 
entered and held by the Bedouins. Nine- 
veh and Babylon were obliged to enclose 
themselves within vast fortifications ; 
and the great wall of China shows what 
gigantic efforts were required to keep 
out the nomadic foe. 

The employment: of Akil Agha,* with 
his five hundred border ruffians, to resist 
the Bedouins at the fords of the Jordan, 
was successful but for a time—Akil, an 
Arab from Egypt, did not prove loyal to 
his trust, and joined the Arabs, who came 
and. went like locusts, devouring every 
green thing upon the border, and leaving 
the fruitful plain a barren desert. 

The introduction.of improved agricul- 
tural implements, the setting apart of cer- 
tain tracts of land for their use, and the 
exercise of a wise discretion on the part of 
the Ottoman government, would do much, 
I am confident, to change the character of 
this people; but, more than all things else, 
they undoubtedly need the precepts of 
our divine religion as the basis of their re- 
formation, The adoption of two principles 
alone would work out a peaceful revoiu- 
tion in the tribes; “ Avenge not your- 
selves; I will repay, saith the Lord,” 
would teach them that vengeance is not 
the supreme happiness of the injured, and 
thus abolish the blood feud; and “ Thou 
shalt not steal” would reform their de- 
fective code. 

MISSIONARY EFFORT. 

Since the days of Mahomet—the most 

successful missionary since the Chris- 


* Akil Agha received a colonel's commis- 
sion from the Porte, and was for a while a 
terror to the Bedouins. But his good faith 
was doubted, and his commission was with- 
drawn. It was thought that the French were 
using him as a tool, as they used Lascaris in 
1811, to effect a combination of the tribes 
against the Porte, under a French protector- 
ate, Akil accompanied Lynch in the United 
States exploring expedition to the Dead Sea, 
and escorted the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Napoleon through Palestine, 
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tian era—no organized missionary effort 
has been put: forth «in. behalf of the 
Bedouins, The employment of native 
Protestant teachers on the desert border, 
near Aleppo and the Jordan, has not 
been crowned with success, for obvious 
reasons. To labor among roving tribes 
who have no settlement, no schools, no 
preparation, and no government, a man 
must take his life in his hand and live as 
a nomad, without other protection or 
support than that derived from the God 
he serves—a service not beyond the 
missionary zeal of the age, And yet 
there is little reason to doubt the hospi- 
tality of the Bedouins, A man of tact 
and discretion, adapting himself to their 
mode of life, would fare better among 
them than among the Mussulmans of the 
towns. Good results would necessarily 
be a work of time, and personal effort 
with each individual would be required, 
for the most prominent trait in the Be- 
douin character is individuality, This is 
seen in their intense eagerness for inde- 
pendence and hatred of restraint, and in 
their inability. to found states, or to 
engage in continued associated effort, 
The Arabs have always embraced the 
prevailing religion: Paganism, Mahom- 
etanism, Wahabyism, Judaism, and all 
the Christian heresies with which they 
came in contact. How much St. Paul 
preached in Arabiais uncertain, but Chris- 
tianity made considerable progress among 
them before Mahomet. The early Chris- 
tians who sought refuge in the desert 
from persecution in the 3d century were 
mostly of the Jacobite communion, and 
this sect principally among the Arabs,* 
who had two bishops: one at Akula and 
one at Hira; while the Nestorians had 
one bishop who presided over both dio- 
ceses, Arabia Felix had three bishoprics. 
Although the Bedouins often plundered 
the monasteries established within their 


* The principal tribes that embraced Chris- 
tianity were the Hamyar, Ghassan, Rabia, 
Taghlab, Baruch, Fonuch, part of the tribes of 
Tay and Kodaa, the inhabitants of Najrun, 
and the Arabs of Hira. They were subjugated 
by the Moslem host in 687, and embraced the 
Moslem creed. 


The Bedouin Arabs. 
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territories, it appears that they were sus- 
ceptible of religious impressions from any 
source which commanded their confidence 
and stimulated their faith. Antony, the 
disciple and. biographer of St. Simeon 
Stylites, says that ‘‘the Ishmaelites came 
by tribes to the column of the pillared 
saint, 200 and 300 at a time, and some- 
times even 1,000, and denying -with 
shouts the errors of their fathers, and as- 
senting to the evangelic doctrine.” 

The Ghassanide Arabs were Christians, 
and their kings governed Damascus as 
viceroys of the Romans; one of these 
Arabs named Aretas was governor when 
Paul escaped in a basket. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS, 


It is not probable that the Arab race 
will ever become united again, as they 
were in the days of Mahomet. An un- 
mixed race, they are not likely to flourish 
as a nation; although in small and com- 
pact communities, as in Muscat and Zan- 
zibar, Arab dynasties may endure for a 
time. But, as a whole, they will never 
again become a menace to Christendom. 
The. parcelling of their nation into tribes 
impairs their common strength; no ne- 
cessity ever summons them to combine 
for mutual defence, and no motives can 
prevail with them to suspend their feuds. 
There is no one idea of sufficient impor- 
tance in their minds around which they 
might rally, unless their independence 
should be assailed on all sides by a foreign 
fue. And there is no leader among them 
who possesses the influence or genius to 
eoncentrate their energies, and to hurl 
them against the civilization of the West, 
as Abd el Kader bravely but vainly es- 
sayed todo in Algiers, Nominally Mus- 
sulmans, they are divided into threescore 
sects or more; and the animosity of the 
Shiites (Persians or Metowalies) and the 
Wahabys (Puritans) against the Sonites 
(orthodox Mussulmans) is unquenchable, 
while many still retain their former idol- 
atries—their forcible conversion by Maho- 
met not having obliterated the traditions 
of their earlier faith. 

Wemay not, therefore, look for the re- 
generation of these “dwellers in tents” 
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asa race, until the scattered. Jews shall 
have been restored to thesland of their 
fathers, when the children -of Ishmael 
shall have a share in their restoration. 
It seems more rational ‘to hope that 
individual Arabs will be gradually brought 
out-of the darkness that beclouded the 
early ages of the human family, and that 
they will be included as a people in the 
liberal programme of reforms devised by 
the government of the Sultan, And 
may it not be that the lines of telegraph 
now stretching across the desert, and 
thatthe projected railways, when_com- 
pleted, may gradually extend a civiliza- 
tion resembling, in some respects, that 
which will undoubtedly follow the iron 


rail among the red men along the track 
of the great road..across the American 
continent. ? . 

If a curse rests.on this people, it may 
be that the hand of Ishmael will be against 
every man until the end of time; but will 
it not be the fault.of Christendom, if 
every man’s hand shall continue to be 
against him? .“‘ And Abraham said unto 
God, O. that Ishmael. might. live before 
thee! And God said, And as for Ishmael, 
I have heard thee: Behold, I have bless- 
ed him, and will make him fruitful, and 
will multiply him exceedingly : twelve 
princes ‘shall he beget, and I will make 
him a great nation.” (Genesis xvii. 18- 
20.) 


+ —--# #6 


ST. EPHREM: A STORY OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Once more it was Christmas Eve, and 
mankind entertained the same guests as 
on the first Christmas Eve. : 

Poverty, Peace, and Love, Care, Hope, 
and Despair, sat side by side, around many 
hearth-stones, and the angels of heaven 
came down to all mankind, just as on the 
first Christmas Eve. 

There were those who saw the heaven- 
ly light, and said it is “the glory of the 
Lord,” and there were those who were 
sore afraid, as the shepherds of old, 

Among the cowering, shrinking ones 
was the old man of whom we write. 

He sat alone, with his face in his hands, 
trying to shut out the heavenly host, and 
the good tidings of great joy. He had 
still health and strength and wealth, and 
whatever of honsehold love he had not wil- 
fully thrust away; but wrath burned in 
his heart instead of the heavenly light. 

As he sat lost in melancholy revery, 
there burst in at the door a little figure, 
with a gray body topped with red. It 
came up to him, and began unwinding it- 
self, making husky,.inarticulate sounds. 

“Speak out; what's wrong?” said the 
old man, with a sense of fear ; for the fire 
was low, and the light dim, and the small 
object strangely distorted in its efforts 
to uncoil. 

Finally, a round black head, with hair 
cut just above the eyebrows, appeared, 


and a small boy stood before him, with a 
red scarf in his hand. 

In a hoarse voice that broke into a 
whisper, he said, “‘ Miss Alice sent word 
how I'll fetch her home; she wants to 
stay till its out, ef yeo please, sir.” 

“ Stay till what’s out?” asked Mr. Shef- 
field. 

“Till they’ve done the decorations, 
dressing the church, sir; and she says 
T'll bring her home, sir,” beginning to 
wind up his head again, 

“She says you'll bring her. home ?” 

“ Yes, I'll bring her home, sir,” in muf- 
fled huskiness, with the red scarf twice 
around his mouth. 

“Who are you?”. 

The boy pulled the scarf down 
with a violent tug, and answered, “I'm 
Danny.” 

“ And she is going to make you sit up 
all night to bring her home, is she, and 
no overcoat?” 

“Tlent it to father to-night; he's a 
helpin ’em at the church, and the greens 
is wet, you know.” 

“ What does your father do?” 

“He grinds the orgin. Ain’t she told 
about us?” 

“No. What organ does he grind?” 

“ His’n; it’s all paid for now.” 

“You mean he is an organ-grinder.” 

“No, he’s a shoemaker; but he hasn't 
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got nothin’ to fix the 
you know.” 

“No foot, do ‘you méan? Why 
not?” ; oe 

“The ‘carnon-ball what took the left 
leg off took ‘the right too,” said Danny, 
in a loud voice, rising abéve his hoarse- 
ness. 

“Ts he a soldier?” 

“He was one wunst—a corporal, too; 
but he ain't now, only the pension and 
jacket.” 

“Where does he grind?" 

“Oh, all over, but mostly at ‘Trinity 
church; there’s a good stand, I'll tell 
yer! Time T'went now,” winding up his 
head again, “cos I must put him inter the 
wagin, and carry him home.” 

“Tell Miss Alice I'll come for her to- 
night,” he replied, glad of an excuse to 
get out into the less lonely streets—any- 
where away from himself. 

“Very well, sir. Good-tight, sir,” 
said Danny. 

‘The old’ man's head fell in his hands 
again, “Danny, son of a soldier with'nd 
legs; he'll bring my daughter home on 
Christmas eve; he'll shiver along in those 
thin clothes, with his head wrapped up 
hotly, and his feét breaking out of his 
shoes, looking so’ happy, and’ I—I have 
no boy who would take off his coat for me. 
My sorhas left my house; andhas forgot- 
tenme. He will let his sister come home 
at night with a beggar: I'd be a happier 
man if I could change places with the sol- 
dier with no legs; then I should have a 
boy who would not desert’ me—who 
would walk barefoot for my sake.” 

He hated his only son because he had 
been a simpleton, and had married the 
woman he loved. 

For six years he had shut his heart 
upon him, and had called him ungrateful, 
unkind, undutiful, obstinate, cruel,’ and 
now he was borne down by a swarm of 
tender recollections that clustered about 
him. Qnce he had been so proud of 
the brave, handsome lad, his soldier boy 
with but one arm left. How fond he 
had-been of telling the story! And now 
he repeated it again and again to himself, 
and wrestled with his boy, and would 


strap round now, 
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not bless him, although he held him fast 
as Jatob held The angel. 

“Why did he leave me, his old father? 
How does he know that I am not dead ? 
He does not know; he does not care; 
he has no feeling. To break my heart 
for a pink-cheeked girl. The pink on her 
mother’s cheeks came off, and I told him 
so; but the black of her heart was well 
dyed, and I told him that, too! He nev- 
er comes home to me—he had better not 
—when I told him to be gone forever. 
I'd turn him out if he came here now. 
Yes, I'd bid him begone, if he came here 
a beggar—” 

Wretched thoughts these on Christmas 
Eve! A father trying not to forgive his 
son | 

He could not bear to think, and so he 
tried to read. He could not read, and so 
he went out into the night—poor, weak 
old man—carrying with him a sense of 
bitterness none the less real because un- 
reasonable, none the less intense because 
in such mournful contrast with this sea- 
son of joy and the quiet stars above him. 

Christmas Eve! The streets thronged 
with rich and poor, happy and wretched, 
strong and weak, loved ones and for- 
saken—no one was so lone as he—every 
one pushing and shovirg him out of the 
way. What was he to any one? 

Suppose he could fling himself down 
some black hole! 

Why, then that organ-grinder’s son 
would take Alice home, and Alice would 
find her brother and take him home, and 
they would all be happy together. 

The téars in the old man’s eyes fell on 
his silvery beard and froze there. 

At last he reached his destination—a 
small free church, in the upper part of 
New York. The Christmas garlands 
were already hung, the light was dim, the 
choristers were singing, 

“Wonderful night ! 
Dreamed of by prophets and sages ; 
Mathood, redeemed for all ages, 
Welconies thy hallowing might, 
Wonderful, wonderful night.” 

Loud ‘and full rose ‘the chorus, for the 
warm ‘Christmas feeling was in their 
hearts. 
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An old woman wearing.a-dark hood 
knelt by a marble font,“and on a pile 
of evergreens Danny’s father was perched. 
He sat on a white overcoat, his face was 
obscured. by a large book, and he was 
shouting, 

“Comes the Eternal to sight; 
Wonderful, wonderful night.” 


All the distant parts of the church 
were in darkness; the light fell only on 
the choristers, the clergyman, the old 
woman near the font, Danny’s father, and 
Alice, who was near him, A few other 
figures were barely visible—shapes only. 
The music faded, and the worshippers fell 
on their knees, excepting Danny’s father, 
who had no knees, and co buried his head 
in the big book; and Alice’s father, who 
sat down in a dark corner at the foot of 
the church, and stared about him, and 
heard not a word of the short prayer the 
clergyman repeated. Ifa part of the fir- 
mament had fallen out, and had given him 
a glimpse of heaven; he could not have 
been more dazzled, amazed, confounded, 
affrayed at the scene. 

The little company arose from their 
knees, and the clergyman said to them, 
in a kind, quiet voice: 

“My friends, before we separate 
to-night, let me read to you from the 
‘Rhythms of Saint Ephrem the Syrian,’ 
who lived much nearer to the time of 
Christ than we do, whose heart must 
have burned within him when he wrote 
such words as these :— 


“*Tn this night of reconcilement, let no man 
be wroth or gloomy! in this night that still- 
eth all, none that threateneth or. disturbs! 

“This night belongs to the Sweet One; 
bitter none, nor harsh be in it! 

“In this night that is the Meek One's, 
high or haughty none be in it! 

“In this day of pardoning, let us not be 
unforgiving! 

“Tn this day of gladnesses, let us notspread 
sadnesses ! 

“Tn this day so sweet, let us not be harsh! 

“Tn this day of peaceful rest, let us not be 
wrathful in it! 

“In this day when God did come to sin- 
ners, in his mind uplifted, let not just o'er 
sinner be! 
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“In this, day in which there came the 
Lord of all unto the servants, condescending 
to be masters to their servants lovingly, 

“In this day in which the Rich poor be- 
came for our sakes, let the rich man make 
the poor man,at his table with him share. 

“On. this day to us came forth the Gift, 
although we asked it not!’ Let us therefore 
alms bestow on them that cry and beg of us 

“Tis to-day that opened for us a gate on 
high to our prayers. 

“Let us open, also, gates to supplicants 
that have transgressed, and of us have asked 
forgiveness. 

“To-day the Lord of Nature's. self was 
against his nature changed ; let it not to us 
be irksome our evil wills to turn, 

. “ Fixed in nature is the body, great or less 
cannot become; but the will hath such do 
minion, it ean grow to any measure. 

“To-day Divinity did seal itself upon hu- 
manity, that so humanity might be with 
Godhead adorned.’ ” 

Then there was silence. The minister 
added : 


‘‘ Glory be to Him who never felt the need 
of our praising Him, yet felt the need, as be- 
ing kind tous, and thirsted as loving us, and 
asketh us to give to Him, and longeth to give 
tous. Amen, Amen!” 

Then the choristers went out singing: 


“ Wonderful, wonderful night! 
Let me as Jong as life lingers 
Sing with the eherubim singers, 
Glory to God in the height— 
Wonderful, wonderful night! ” 


The congregation met in the aisles, and 
Mr. Sheffield sat down in the darkness, 
with these words stirring the dead leaves 
of his soul: ‘And asketh us to give to 
Him, and longeth to give to us,” 

He saw Danny speak to Alice, and then 
pick up.his father, and carry him out at 
a side door; he saw the clergyman come 
out of the chancel and speak to the old 
woman in the hood; he heard the chor- 
isters laughing and shouting outside. He 
saw Alice looking doubtfully when the 
church door opened; he knew he must 
join her, but, then he would be himself 
again—and he could not go back to that 
enslaved old man.whose heart was bar- 
red against mankind, ‘’Tis to-day that 
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opened to us a gate on high to our pray- 
ers.” The priest had said this with a 
burst that had broken open his hardened 
heart, and he. was afraid it would close 
again, 

He groped his way out of the dark- 
ness, up the aisle into the light where 
Alice stood, and said: 

“Come, darling, it’s growing latish.” 

“ Have you been waiting long, father?” 
said Alice, looking at him fondly. 

He took her hand and led her out. 

Danny nearly knocked them over; he 
had taken his father home, and was run- 
ning beck in case Mr. Sheffield should not 
be there. 

_ “Father's here, Danny,” said Alice to 
the boy. . 

Danny, with a slide and husky “Oh!” 
was disappearing, when Mr, Sheffield 
called out, “Boy, boy, stop there!” So 
Danny stopped, under a lamp-post. 

“I'm going there,” he said to Alice; 
“it’s Christmas Eve, you know.” He 
did not add, “ Let us, therefore, alms be- 
stow.” None of the words of St. Eph- 
rem were distinct in his mind, They 
seemed to have been swung to him upon 
acenser and then to have disappeared like 
incense; but the dear old saint had pos- 
session of him, and his heart was singing, 
“Glory be to Him who never felt the 
need of our praising Him, yet felt the need, 
as being kind to us, and thirsted as loving 
us, and asketh us to give to Him and 
longeth to give to us.” 

“Going to Danny’s?” asked Alice. She 
was rather slow in taking a new idea, 
and might be pardoned this time. 

“Yes, going to Danny’s, by George!” 
he meant by St. Ephrem, but he did not 
know it. 

“It's rather dark up here,” said Dan- 
ny, “don’t bump the ash-bar’l—up a heap 
now—two more heaps and we's there, 
Miss Alice.” 

“Go in first, Danny,” said Alice, still in 
amaze, but following blindly as was her 
wont, 

Danny seemed to fall down a flight of 
stairs headlong into a doorway. 

Forth streamed a light and a smell of 
cooking— Home, sweet Home!” from a 
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hand-organ—a piping voice in song, with 
comb accompaniment, 

Alice and her father went down the 
flight of steps more cautiously, entered 
the low doorway, and there was a scene 
to rejoice the heart of St. Ephrem him- 
self. 

Danny’s mother, bending over a fur- 
nace, shading her eyes with a fork, look- 
ing towards the door. Danny’s father in 
a bed, with the hand-organ obscuring 
all of him except his bushy head, and his 
left arm, which clasped the organ in front. 
The handle of the organ seemed to be 
his right arm, so that either the organ 
was itself with Danny’s father’s head and 
arm; or Danny’s father was himself with 
an organ body and ivory stops; or Dan- 
ny’s father was an organ with his own 
head and arm; or Danny’s father’s head 
and arm were Danny’s father with an or- 
gan body; or the organ was a father, or 
the father was an organ. Who is it? 
Which are they? How was it? 

“By George!” said Mr. Sheffield, 
meaning St. Ephrem all the while, 

“Them's the twins!” said Danny, be- 
ginning his introduction at the end of the 
family. 

The girl twin, with her back to the 
strangers, continued to dance to no mu- 
sic; she waved the skeleton of a parasol 
over her head, springing high from the 
floor, and shouting, “ Blow away, Jerry; 
blow some more; fire away, Jerry!” 
Alas! Jerry, the other twin, seated on a 
barrel, had seen the strangers, and his 
comb strains were hushed. 

Such was the bosom of Danny's fam- 
ily. 

“Yer know Miss Alice, mother ?" 

Danny’s mother shifted her fork to her 
left hand, and steering successfully be- 
tween the furnace and the dancing child, 
the barrel and the bed, advanced to wel- 
come her visitors.. Meanwhile, Danny, 
unbidden, had snuffed the candle with his 
fingers and placed the organ behind his 
father, thereby shoving his revered parent 
so near the edge of the bed. that he was 
in -positive peril; and when he began 
bowing vigorously to the company, Mr. 
Sheffield stepped oyer the furnace and 
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shook hands with him to keep him from 
falling forward on his head: 

Danny then’ placed the chair for Mr. 
Sheffield, and Alice seated herself on the 
barrel with the ‘twin of the comb, and 
entered into conversation with the twin 
of the parasol. 

Danny’s mother dashed at a distant 
cradle, and rocked it» furiously, so it is 
reasonable to suppose that it was oveu- 
pied, as well asa large box in which a 
pale girl was sleeping. 

“We promised the children a carouse 
to-night,” said Daniel the elder. 

“Yes? That's right on Christmas Eve, 
of course,” said Mr. Sheffield. 

“That's what I say to my old woman 
—on Christmas Eve a carouse, as if every 
Christmas Eve ‘was yer last, sir. Why 
not? © It’s good for all of ’em. Set Her 
‘@ ‘little back, Danny, I might . topple 
over into the gentleman, like.” 

So Danny .got ‘up on the bed and 
placed the organ farther back, standing 
up and hauling his:father by the shoul- 
ders till he was supported by the organ, 
which ‘pointed: the conversation organ- 
ward, and Mr. Sheffield said, 

“Do you make much by it?” 

“By it? How? Theorgin? Dol? 
Not so much as by my legs, sir?” 

“By > your legs?” ‘inquiringly, for 
those members were obviously absent. 

“Yes,” said Daniel the father, “ when 
folks'sees.I ain’t any, it seems to strike 
‘em! Queer, ain’t it, when there's no- 
thing ‘to show for’em? Perhaps it’s 
my soldier jacket. too, besides: my legs, 
that takes, Would yer believe it, one 
officer of our comp’ny, only last night—I 
give him back his last dollar what he'd 
dropped in my box, for he’s poorer than 
me, sir.” 

Mr. Sheffield was relieved that Danny’s 
father talked uninterruptedly, for some- 
thing oppressed him. 

“And what’s more, I’ve given him to- 
morrow, sir,” added Daniel. 

“Given him to-morrow ?" 

“Yes, sir, Danny carries Her down 
to Trinity by seven. o'clock, and the major 
sets upto Her all day, and ’ull come home 
with his pockets fuller'n they’ve been for 
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thislong time. Fur he's goin’ to sing too, 
and his woice’s a beauty. Go and hear 
him. I hope they won't notice his legs 
much—for they're both on.” 

“And his arms?" Mr. Sheffield said 
“ And. his arms?” very clearly, as if his 
life depended upon the answer. 

The parasol twin was climbing into 
Alice's lap just: then, which made the 
barrel toll a little and upset the comb 
twin, so that Alice did not hear her 
father say, 

“ And his arms?” 

““Leftarm gone clean out of the socket,” 
answered Danny’s father ; “ but that don’t 
show like legs. I wanted him to sit in 
my wagin’ with his legs under a blanket, 
jest to keep ’em warm, of course, and 
have Her on a box by his side; but he 
won't; he’ll take a-stool and fire away 
with his right arm. Jest you go and 
hear him once. People ought to forgive 
legs on Christmas-day, I think, sir.” 

Mr. Sheffield stood on his feet, and 
again shook hands with Daniel the 
elder. 

He had no voice that would serve him 
now. When he found himself outside with 
Alice, Danny doing the honors of the 
steps, he tried to speak, but could not, so 
he dashed back with the dirty contents 
of his pocket-book in his hands, and 
stumbling over the parasol twin, who was 
dancing again, and escaping the furnace, 
he stood. helpless, and beckoned to Mrs. 
Daniel with his chin. 

Mrs. Daniel once more shifted her fork 
to her left hand, and this time received 
in her right so many bank-bills that she 
feared the poor gentleman was a lu- 
natic. 

“Don’t take ’em, don’t take ‘em,” 
roared Daniel from the bed. He looked 
like Orson, and brandished the baby for a 
club ; but: Mr. Sheffield stuffed the bills 
into Mrs. Daniel’s hand, and the comb 
twin picked up several. 

“It’s Christmas Eve, you know, No- 
legs,” whispered Mr. Sheffield, and as the 
bank-bills left him his voice returned 
feebly : “ Brave fellow, your husband— 
got a soldier-boy myself—take ’em, take 
them all. Thank you. God bless you.” 
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Mrs, Daniel, smoothing the money out 
in her Bible, said to her husband go- 
lemnly, 

“The gentleman as stayed so long in 
the temple to see a vision was named 
Zacharias.” 

“He's gone back for somethin’,” 
Danny to Alice. 

“How bright the stars look in 
dark little alley,” said Alice. 

“ Brighter nor any wheres.” 

“You know about the Star in the 
East, Danny ?” said Alice. 

“ Wot came and stood over where the 
young child was, so as they know’d 
where to take their presents ?” 

Danny smacked his lips as if in sym- 
pathy with this kind of Oriental lore. 

Mr, Sheffield came up the steps, and 
Danny plunged down again with a 

“ Good-night, sir, good-night.” 

“ Good-night, and God bless you, my 
boy, and Christmas Eve, and this dark 
alley, and the stars, and your frying 
mother with the fork. By George! (he 
would say George instead of Ephrem), 
and this wonderful, wonderful night, and 
these old rubbish piles, and your old 
hand-organ of a daddy, and my blessed 

angel here, and that man who bumped 
fine then,” 
* There! “In this night of reconcile- 
ment” he had blessed his son, and did not 
know it; and there was with him his 
good angel, and ‘a multitude of the heav- 
enly host praising God, and saying, Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will towards men,” 

Alice clung to him blindly, as was her 
wont, 

He had often dragged her through 
cruel, flinty pathways, and she had clung 
on, and loved on, and now that he seemed 
to be making a little détour in Paradise, 
hugging her, and pouring on her dear, 
devoted head a balm of blessed words, 
she knew it was a dream; but such a de- 
licious dream, that if burying her head 
in his overcoat would keep her from 
awakening, why then her face should be 
smothered there forever, and there, for 
very joy, she prayed to die; “In this day 
when God did come to sinners.” 

Vor, X.—16 


said 


this 
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And the man who had jostled her father, 
turning up the corner of the dark little 
alley, homeward bound, was wishing he 
might die too. 

For he was desperate, weary, hungry, 
cold, and, worse than all, his wife and 
child must be cold and hungry soon, day 
after day. Then would come gnawing 
cares that cannot be grappled with and 
shaken off. 

“No wonder that men murder and 
steal. God keep me from crime!” He 
was having it out with himself in the 
street; for he was braver than most men, 
and he had a poor little Christmas plan 
to make his wife happy, if only for one 
night. Poor wretch! He had only to 
stand in his own doorway and smile to 
make his wife’s heart grow light and 
hopeful, 

‘What is it, Ned?” she said to him. 

It was too pitiful a scheme to tell her, 
so the answer that came to him was, “A 
secret, a secret, me deare ;” and then, to 
divert her attention, he added, “‘ Whence 
the savory smell that greets me nostrils, 
Emily?” 

“ Pistols, Ned—a brace of pistols, done 
to a turn, with bullet-mould sauce,” she 
said, as cheerily as she could, 

Ned, with a whoop that sounded well, 
bounded into an inner room, under pre- 
tence of making his toilet for dinner. 

“Tt has come to this, then,” he said to 
himself. “Poor Dick's pistols! The 
night before Fredericksburg he gave them 
to me, and I never saw him again!” 
Then his little girl rubbed against him, 
kittenwise, and he picked her up, and 
kissed her, and felt as if he could eat her 
as easily as Dick’s pistols. So he sang 
her a song. 

Plucky Ned Sheffield! It is easy 
enough to die game, as it is called; but 
to eat one’s household gods with a smil- 
ing face only a brave man can do, 

He did it though, and even laughed at 
his wife’s story of the humorous pawn- 
broker, and having gained this victory, 
they made a night of it. He pretended 
to believe in his wife’s presentiment that 
some great good fortune was at hand, and 
when he put his last cent into his little 
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girl’s stocking, in the shape of a long-¢ov- 
eted china peacock, he vowed he would 
not change places with his father, though 
the pistols were still sticking in his 
throat, 

Neither did’ he flinch when the gray 
dawn came, and he saw by the morning 
light the silliness of his scheme of the 
night ‘before. It is true that his eyes, 
and the note he wrote to cheer his wife, 
were a little blurred; but he excused him- 
self for this with the thought that it was 
the sight of his soldier clothes again. 

.“ How pretty she was when she pinned 
this sleeve scarfwise across my breast, 
and said, ‘So heroes wear their crosses 
and decorations,’ and then she vowed 
that she was more mine than ever, and 
sent me back to the field happy; and 
now she must be weary of empty sleeves, 
‘empty ‘purses, empty larders.” 

Then he wrote the note. You all 
know what his scheme was as well as his 
old father did. 

His father awoke with the dawn, for 
Alice’s Christmas gift was to be presented 
at breakfast. The old man had dressed 
himself, and was walkiig up and down 
on Old Trinity pavement, when Danny 
appeared with Her on his back, 

Danny’s head was so wound and wrap- 
ped: in the red scarf that he could 
see only directly before him, and he was 
too intent upon his mission—to get Her 
safely at the appointed place without 
slipping’ and perhaps injuring Her for 
life—to notice Mr. Sheffield, who stepped 
into’ the churchyard with the sexton, as 
if he had come for the early service. 

Danny extricated himself from the or- 
gan straps, and let Her down cautiously 
upon the pavement. Then he danced to 
keep himself warm, and ground a tune 
now and then to attract the church-goers, 
who, however, were too cold to fumble 
for pennies at that hour. Mr, Sheffield 
felt as if the whole world passed up and 
out there at seven o'clock in the morning. 
Suppose some of his friends should come 
to church, 

He went into the church and read the 
inscription upon an officer's monument, 
came ‘out’ again lest the service should 
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begin, glanced towards the pavement, and 
there was a blue jacket— 

Ned! By George and Ephrem, chang- 
ing places with Danny! 

There's no telling what a spring of love 
gushed in the old man’s heart as he saw 
once more his boy's handsome face turned 
meekly to Danny—who, with paternal 
fondness, was showing him how to 
grind. 

I do not know what Ned's good looks 
have to do with ‘my story, except that 
the early-service people, catching sight 
of his fair, sweet face, began feeling in 
their pockets for the alms intended for 
the poor-boxes, and Danny could not tear 
himself away. There he stood, taking 
the part of Prompter and Applause. 
“Be it never so humble, sir, there’s no 
place like Home—Home, Home, serweet, 
serweetHome, That'sthe way, sir. There's 
nothin’ half so sweet in life as Love's 
Young Dream; It's Soda fled as soon as 
shed; It’s Morning’s Winged Stream. It’s, 
it’s, it’s—don’t you know?" Danny 
broke down, and Ned, tvo, for laughter. 

The pennies chinked in, and other 
money too, making less noise. 

Danny squatted by Ned, and husked 
in his ear’: “ Seek Eller’s bower, and give 
her the wreath I'll fling to thee, and tell 
her thus ef she'll be mine, the current of 
our lives shall be, a rushon on like this ere 
stream,” “a tweedle deedle dee,” finished 
up Ned, to Danny’s infinite horror. But 
an old lady if mourning put in a dollar, 
and Danny thought he had not heard 
through his scarf. 

“Tell me some more, Danny; here.are 
a lot of late people.” 

“Oh, sermile as thou wert wunst did 
sermile,” buzzed Danny. 

“Qh, smile as thou wert wont to 
smile,” shouted Ned. 

A young girl smiled very sadly as she 
dropped a crumpled bill in his tray. 

“T must seize him now while they're 
all in church,” thought Mr. Sheffield. 
“Tf Danny would only go.” 

But Danny could not go. So Mr. Shef- 
field had to step out of the church-yard on 
to the pavement, and just then Ned stood 
on his feet, saying, “ It’s very chilly and 
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cramping,” making it thereby much easier 
for his father to fall on his neck, and hug 
him, murmuring, “ My dear boy, my dear 
gon ! ” 

Now Ned had often, in his fancy, pic- 
tured to himself a meeting with his fa- 
ther, how his father would mercilessly 
stare at him, and how he would raise 
his hat, and say, “‘Good-morning, Mr. 
Sheffield.” But that was not possible now, 
His single arm was pinioned; his father 
was making a prop of him; moreover, if 
‘he, Ned, were able to decide that matter, 
he seemed to be blubbering outright. 

“Don’t, father, don’t, I beg of you,” 
said Ned. ‘It’s only a lark of mine. 
Stand up—let me take you home,” 

“Come home with me, my son. 
give me. I thought you would,” 

Ned had straightened him by this time, 
and had taken his arm. 

“Come home with me, my boy,” the 
old man repeated, “I want to give Alice 
a Christmas present.” He broke down 
again, and they did not try to talk any 
more just then, 

Once Ned stopped and put his father’s 
hat in its place, lest any one should think 
it looked badly over his eyes so early in 
the morning. 

All sorrow seemed to have gone at a 
touch, The dear old happy days had re- 
turned, 

When they. reached the old home to- 
gether, Ned almost ran in with a laugh 
and joke upon his lips for Alice; but he 
remembered that he was his father’s pres- 
ent; so he wiped his feet on the mat in 
the hall, while his father went into the 
library, and shouted: 

“Merry Christmas, Alice; been out to 
get your present.” 

“Gracious!” said Alice, faintly. Her 
father then was insane. 

Then Ned appeared, and there was si- 
lence for five minutes at least, till Alice 
asked her father if his boots were not wet, 
or meant to, and said something quite 
different, and slightly idiotic. 

Ned laughed, and Mr. Sheffield looked 
at the thermometer and said, “There's 
something else I want to get before 
breakfast,” and left them. 


For- 
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Ned then tried to tell Alice how it all 
happened, but he did not exactly know 
himself. His father had fallen upon him, 
and they had brought one another home. 
Alice knew more than that herself; but 
she was too happy to tell it then. 

The gate on high had opened to her 
prayers, and here was her dear, dear Ned 
again, where she could see him, hear 
him, feel his old soldier jacket, if she 
were in doubt. 

“ Alice, do you know I have a little 
Alice?” 

“No, I did not know, I thought you 
might have by this time.” 

“Father never did anything by halves; 
I'm sure he'll bring them: don’t you think 
so?” 

“Yes; I am quite sure he will.” 

“What a good thing it is to have a 
good appetite, and to hear the water 
boiling in the urn once again, and to see 
the toast-rack, and the plate-warmer; 
my heart has fondly clung to the plate- 
warmer while roaming mid pleasures 
and palaces—Ned laughed again. He 
laughed a great deal, Alice thought, for a 
man who had left his wife and child, to 
grind out a breakfast on a wet pavement; 
but she did not say so. At last she pro- 
posed showing him things about the 
house. New things and old things in 
her room, in his room, in her father’s 
room, and Ned was fitting the joints of a 
fishing-rod with Alice’s help, when a 
carriage drove up to the door, and she 
heard her father call out— 

“ Here we all are!” 

Then Ned and Alice ran down into the 
hall— 

Mr, Sheffield stood with the little Alice 
in his arms wrapped in a large shawl 
When she saw her father she said 
“There was a china peacock in my 
stocking,” and her father answered, 
“Bless me! Let me see it.” 

Alice embraced her sister-in-law vehe- 
mently, and began taking off her wraps, 
—and here the curtain should fall at this 
pretty tableau: The bright little face 
against the old man’s gray hair; the sister 
embracing the sister-in-law—the one re- 
splendent, the other pale and in meek 
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attire; the hero beaming and beautiful, 
smiling, glowing. 

St. Ephrem was there too. 

Alice and her father felt him, and said 
so years after. 

Danny was at home, telling all about 
it to the father Daniel, and his mother, 
who was twitching little bits of bacon 
about in a pan with the fork of the night 
before. 

The twins listened, and the ill girl sat 
up in her long box to hear better; but 
the baby would cry till Daniel the father 
took her and let her swallow the organ 
handle at her pleasure. 

“He got up to stretch his legs,” said 
Danny, “when out of the churchyard 
pops Miss Alice’s father and hugs his 
head, and wouldn’t let go nohow.” 

“And wouldn’t let go nohow,” re- 
peated Mrs. Daniel, tossing a brown bit 
of bacon, afraid she should lose the 
thread of the story if that baby kept on 
crying. 

“So the Major he sets him up and 
says, Don’t, father, don't, says he, and 
walks him off, leaving me to grind the 
organ.” 

“To grind the orgin, grind the orgin,” 
said Mrs. Daniel, placing that blessed 
piece of furniture before Daniel and the 
shrieking baby by his side. 


It was at this time that the handle 


was applied and the infant silenced. 

“T grinds and grinds for not a cent, 
hoping the folks ’ud come out of church 
soon.” 

“Which didn’t they?” asked Mrs. 
D., proffering a slice of bacon. 

“Which they did, but didn’t see me; 
and he comes back in a carriage, gets me 
and Her inside, and we makes fur the 
Major's straight.” 

“The Major's straight,” said Mrs. D. 

“ He a askin’ of me where it wuz, and I 
a tellin’ of him, and he a shoutin’ to the 
man on the box, who was deaf too. So 
we was there in a jiffy, and I was to run 
up and say to her, ‘ Mr. Edward’s father,’ 
and ‘Major Sheffield’s father, ma’am ;’ 
but I forgot it, and says to her, ‘ He’s 
comin’ up, Miss Alice’s father’s a comin’ 
up, here he is now, hooray!’ She was 
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a sittin’ close up to the stove with the 
child in her arms a huggin’ of it.” 

“ With the child in her arms a huggin’ 
of it, Danny?” asked Mrs. D., who 
seemed desirous to prolong the narrative. 
“T suppose that’s what the Virgin was 
doin’ when the three wise men stepped 
in upon her,” , 

“Jest so, mother,” said Daniel the 
husband, adjusting the handle again, for 
the baby had squirmed it out of its 
mouth. 

“ Jest so; goon Danny, itsinterestin’.” | 

“ With the child in her arms a huggin’ 
of it, and it very red cheeks; she very 
white, like she had sot up all night with 
nothin’ in her stockin’, She springs up 
and faces him, not pleased; but he only 
seen the child.” 

“Jest the way with the wise men, 
Danny; we’ll buy that pictur and hang 
it up over the orgin where Sarah can see 
them both.” 

Sarah was the ill girl in the box. She 
smiled like an angel when her mother 
said this, and before the next Christmas 
ber box had a lid upon it, and she was 
smiling far away. 

“ Will you let him go on, mother?” 

“He only seen the child,” said Mrs, 
D., suggestively. 

“ He only seen the child,” continued 
Danny, “and called it beautiful names, 
‘My angel, my Alice, my darlin’,’ and 
things like that. I got behind the stove- 
pipe to keep from hearin’ him, I did. 
And then he went to the lady and took 
her like a child, and talked to her in her 
neck about his son, and wouldn't she 
love him and come with him, till I 
couldn’t bear it behind the stove-pipe a 
minute longer, and run out as hard as I 
could, and was helpin’ out with the 
orgin, when they all three come down 
and got in to the carriage, and made me 
get in too.” 

“Where was Her?” asked Daniel. 

“The lady was inside, father.” 

“No, the orgin—Her?” 

“Qh, she was up by the driver,” said 
Danny; and turning to the twins, with 
stern demeanor, “ The next time I rides 
up in a carriage, you children needn't 
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whoop on the pavement and know me 
so loud as you was doin’ jest now.” 

“Very bad manners,” said their mo- 
ther, jouncing the parasol twin up into a 
high window-seat which seems to have 
been the niche of penitence in the Daniel 
family, for the child looked contrite in- 
stantly, arid repressed her sinful nature, 
even while the comb-twin walked dog- 
gedly off with the parasol. 


THE TRUE BALLAD O 
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Merry Christmas to them all! 

To the Sheffields and the Daniels, the 
rich and the poor of this life ! 

St. Ephrem be with them—and us. 

Let us sing with saints and angels: 
“Glory be to Him who never felt the 
need of our praising Him, yet felt the 
need, as being kind to us, and thirsted as 
loving us, and asketh us to give to Him, 
and longeth to give to us.” 


5 


F THE KING’S SINGER. 


Tue king rode fast, the king rode well ; 
The royal hunt went loud and gay ; 
A thousand bleeding chamois fell, 
For royal sport that day. 


When sunset turned the hills all red, 
The royal hunt wound still and slow. 
The king’s great horse, with weary tread, 
Plunged ankle-deep in snow. 


Sudden, a strain of 


music sweet, 


Unearthly sweet, came through the wood. 
Up sprang the king, and on both feet 
Straight in his saddle stood. 


“Now, by our Lady, be it bird, 
Or be it man or elf who plays, 
Never before my ears have heard 


A music fit 


for praise.” 


Sullen and tired, the royal hunt 
Followed the king, who tracked the song, 
Unthinking, as is royal wont, 
How hard the way and long. 


Stretched on a rock the shepherd lay, 
And dreamed and piped, and dreamed and sang 
And careless heard the shout and bay 


With which 


the echoes rang. 


“Up, man! The king!” the hunters cried: 
He slowly stood, and wondering, 
Turned honest eyes from side to side; 
To him each looked like king. 


Strange shyness seized the king’s bold tongue ; 
He saw how easy to displease 
This savage man who stood among 
His courtiers, so at ease. 


But kings have silver speech to use, 
When on their pleasure they are bent; 
. The simple shepherd could not choose; 
Like one in dream, he went. 
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“ Oh hear, oh hear,” the s*'ver sound 
Of twenty trumpets swept the street. 
‘The king a minstrel now has found, 
For royal music meet.” 


With cloth of gold, and cloth of red, 
And woman’s‘eyes, the place is bright : 
“Now, shepherd, sing,” the king has said, 
“The song you sang last night.” 


One faint sound stirs the perfumed air ; 
The courtiers scornfully look down ; 
The shepherd kneels in dumb despair, 
Seeing the king’s dark frown. 


The king is just! the king will wait : 

“Ho, guards, let him be gently led ; 
Let him grow used to royal state, 
To. being housed and fed.” 


All night the king unquiet lay, 
Racked by his dream’s presentiment ; 
In haste he rose, at break of day, 
And for the shepherd sent. 


“ Ho, now, thou beast; thou savage man, 
How sound thou sleepest, not to hear ;” 
They jeering laughed, but soon began 
To louder call, in fear. 


They wrenched the bolts, unrumpled stood 
The princely bed, all silken fine; 
Untouched the plates of royal food, 
The flask of royal wine. 


The costly clothes strewn on the floor, 
The chamber empty, ghastly still ; 
The guards stood trembling at the door, 
And dared not cross the sill. 


All night the sentinels their round 
Had kept, no man could pass that way 
The windows, dizzy high from ground ; 
Below, the deep moat lay. 


They crossed themselves. ‘‘The foul fiend lurks 
In this,” they said; they did not know 
What miracles sweet Freedom works 
To let her children go. 


“Tt was the fiend himself, who took 
That shepherd's shape to pipe and sing,” 
And every man with terror shook ; 
For who would tell the king? 


The heads of men all innocent 
Rolled in the dust that day ; 
And east and west the blood-hounds went, 
Baying their dreadful bay. 
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Safe on a snow, too far, too high 
For scent of dogs or feet of men, 
The shepherd watched the clouds sail by, 
And dreamed and sang again. 


And crossed himself, and knelt, and cried, 
And kissed the holy Edelweiss, 
Believing that the fiends had tried 
To buy him with a price. 


The king rides fast, the king rides well; 
The summer hunts go loud and gay; 
The courtiers who this tale can tell, 
Are getting old and gray. 


But still they say it was a fiend 
That took a shepherd’s shape to sing ; 
For still the king’s heart is not weaned, 
To care for other thing. 


Great minstrels come, from far and near: 
He will not let them sing nor play ; 
He waits and listens still to hear 
The song he heard that day. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, 


Prorrssor Masson, in his work on 
recent British philosophy, names Carlyle, 
Mill, and Hamilton as the three men 
who have shaped British thought during 
the last thirty years. Coleridge belongs 
rather to the preceding generation. In 
him, Germany began to pay the debt 
which had been contracted through the 
influence of Locke and Hume on Euro- 
pean philosophy. For continental meta- 
physics have to some extent been woven 
out of British fabric. When Locke’s 
philosophy had run into skepticism:in the 
hands of Hume; when ethics had been 
degraded to the low level of utilitarian- 
ism in the hands of Paley, Coleridge 
came forward as the teacher of a system 
in sympathy with the Christian religion, 
and in alliance with our loftiest aspira- 
tions, 

Carlyle, like Coleridge, has fed his 
genius on German literature, By weaving 
philosophy into his warm and eloquent 
discussions of popular themes, he has 
been able to command a wide circle of 
readers, There is a freshness and bril- 


liancy in his diction, as well as a defiant 
neglect of the conventionalities of style, 
which lead captive the imagination, and 
too often the judgment of his readers,— 
for Pantheism is the theological centre 
of all that Carlyle writes. 

Mill is the representative of the sensa- 


tional school in Britain. He has ad- 
dressed himself mainly to living issues 
in social and political reform; has 
brought to the study of these great prob- 
lems ‘a finely-analytic mind, well stored. 
with varied information, and has been 
able, moreover, to express himself in a 
style so thoroughly English, that having 
caught the ear of the public in his early 
youth he has been able to keep it ever 
since. The antipodes of Hamilton in 
every salient feature, no one was better 
fitted than Mill to enter the lists against 
the last of this triumvirate of thinkers. 
It is now thirteen years since Hamil- 
ton died, That his influence on thought 
survives him is seen alike in the recent 
examination of his opinions by Mr. Mill, 
and in the replies from thinkers of every 
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shade of thought, who, while differing 
independently from Hamilton and from 
each other, were ready to vindicate Sir 
William’s fame as a thinker when the 
valiant Englishman essayed to refute 
him. With full appreciation of Mr. Mill’s 
keenness of intellect we venture the as- 
sertion, that, however faithfully the 
friends and pupils of Hamilton have done 
their duty, Mr. Mill would have fared 
worse had he fallen into the hands of 
Hamilton himself. Able to see through 
a sophism at a glance; expressing his 
own views in a vigorous, precise, and 
forceful English ; treating the opinions of 
his antagonist with a remorseless logic; 
and having at his command, withal, a 
vocabulary which did his bidding in 
scathing sarcasm, we can imagine how 
Hamilton would have met his critic had 
the controversy been opened during his 
life. 

The memory of this controversy is so 
fresh in the minds of readers that it will 
lend additional interest to the memoir of 
Sir William, by Professor Veitch. To 
this interesting work we are indebted 
for the facts embodied in the following 
biographical sketch. 

Sir William Hamilton’s life, from its 
commencement to its close, was spent in 
an atmosphere of learning. It was in the 
city of Glasgow, famous for its ancient 
university, and within the college walls, 
that, on the 8th March, 1788, the greatest 
of Scotch philosophers was born. His 
grandfather and father had held positions 
of distinction in the college, having suc- 
cessively filled the chair of Anatomy and 
Botany. Of the four Scotch universities, 
Glasgow is not the least with regard to 
the brilliant names which have been as- 
sociated with them. A college which, 
besides giving birth to Hamilton, num- 
bers Hutchinson, Adam Smith, and Reid 
among its professors, cannot complain of 
being neglected in the distribution of 
genius, At the time of Hamilton’s birth, 
Thomas Reid was still alive and held the 
professorship of moral philosophy, though 
too infirm to discharge its duties. This 
association of infancy and old age, as 
represented in these two, is an interest- 


ing fact, because of the intimate relation 
they afterward sustained to each other as 
thinkers. Reid was the author, Hamil- 
ton the able vindicator and expounder of 
the philosophy distinctively known as 
that of common sense, — a philosophy 
which furnished the antidote to that of 
Locke, when it terminated in the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley and the skepticism of 
Hume, 

The subject of this essay was only two 
years old, when; owing to the close of 
his father's short career, his education 
devolved on his mother, who seems to 
have combined an affectionate and in- 
dulgent disposition with great decision 
of character and excellent judgment, By 
her direction William was removed from 
Glasgow, and at the age of thirteen sent 
toschoolin England. This step met with 
some opposition on his part, for he had 
matriculated at the University a year 
before, and, boy-like, questioned the wis- 
dom of laying aside the gown to go to 
school. Under his English tutor he laid 
the foundation of an extensive and accu- 
rate classical learning, which constitutes 
to so great an extent the English idea of 
a liberal education. Returning to Glas- 
gow in 1803, he re-entered the Univer- 
sity, where he spent three consecutive 
winters, and gave promise of future dis- 
tinction by carrying off the prize in logic 
and moral philosophy. The winter of 
1805-6 was spent in Edinburgh, in the 
study of medicine. His mania for books 
began to show itself about this time, and 
in the reply to his mother, who seems to 
have been a little anxious lest her son’s 
literary tastes should be extravagantly 
gratified, we detect something of the fu- 
ture advocate and scholar. “The money,” 
he says, ‘* has only changed shape ; what 
was a little ago bank notes, is now meta- 
morphosed into the more respectable 
form of rare and cheap books; and from 
the monotonous repetition, ‘ The Bank of 
Scot. promises to pay to the bearer on 
demand, &c.,’ they have now suffered 
the more glorious metamorphosis of being 
converted into historians and _ philoso- 
phers and poets and orators, and last, 
though not least, physicians.” The fol- 
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lowing list of books, bought in 1805, 
will give an idea of his literary pro- 
pensities :—Buchanan’s History ; Irish 
Heraldry ; Udal’s History of Mary of 
Scotland; Bacon’s Novum Organum; 
Spottiswood’s History; Millar on Flux- 
jons; Euripides; Prints of Trajan’s Pillar ; 
Moore’s Greek Grammar; Bergman's 
Chemical Essays ; Haller’s Physiology ; 
Tourneroy’s Chemistry ; Duncan’s Medi- 
cal Cases and Lectures; Williams’ Re- 
ports; Coke on Littleton; Lee’s Botany. 
We should run little risk in predicting a 
brilliant and learned career for a youth 
of eighteen whose extravagances took 
this direction. Hamilton was in his 
twentieth year, when, as the phrase goes, 
he entered on residence at Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. While there, he eschewed 
the services of a tutor, though a nominal 
tutorial relation was established between 
himself and a hermit of a scholar named 
Powell. Still it was only nominal. Ha- 
milton became a solitary student, and 
took the direction of his reading into his 
own hands. Though an assiduous stu- 
dent, he was buoyant and companionable, 
He was ready for any gymnastic sport, 
and excelled in feats of swimming and 
leaping. We should hardly suppose that 
one who, as a boy, showed such pro- 
pensity for books; who as a college stu- 
dent might have been found, during 
vacation, on the hill-side, with a folio 
volume of Aristotle before him; who in 
maturer years, as a philosopher, extorted 
the admiration even of his antagonists, 
—should, at the time of which we speak, 
relish a practical joke, and be a party to 
a scheme for robbing an orchard. Yet 
we have documentary evidence for both 
the facts, 

At his examination for graduation he 
acquitted himself with great distinction. 
The list of books in which he professed 
willingness to be examined was so curi- 
ous that a copy was preserved, and four- 
teen of them were declared to be too 
abstruse for public examination. It has 
been stated by competent authority, that 
“there has been no examination in the 
university which can be compared with 
his in respect of philosophy.” 
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Still, Hamilton’s career, judged by the 
standard of Oxford, where Latin verse- 
making is the passport to academic hon- 
ors, was not a brilliant one. His want 
of readiness in this accomplishment is sug- 
gested by his biographer as a reason why, 
if ambitious of a fellowship, he did not get 
it; though we may reasonably infer that 
his nationality was not in his favor, since 
on one occasion his college friend, John 
Lockhart, wrote beneath the advertise- 
ment of a fellowship, ‘No Scotchman 
need apply.” 

Hamilton’s mother expected that he 
would keep up the connection of the fam- 
ily with the profession of medicine, and 
such was his own intention up to the 
time of his leaving Oxford. He had pur- 
sued the study to some extent during his 
college days at Glasgow, and throughout 
life retained his fondness for physiological 
research. He gave up, however, the hope 
of opening a brilliant career as a practi- 
tioner in London, and resisting the in- 
ducements held out to him by a warm 
friend of his father in the profession, de- 
termined to prepare for admission to the 
Scottish bar. How much the healing art 
has suffered through his choice, we are 
not able to say; but those who appreciate 
his labors in philosophy will be thankful 
that he was kept from the engrossing 
cares of a medical practice, and will even 
see, in the neglect which he experienced 
at the bar, a providence urging him to 
pursuits for which he was specially fitted, 
and in which there were few in Britain 
who could be his companions, far less his 
rivals, 

He passed advocate in 1813, and took 
up his residence in Edinburgh, where he 
was soon joined by his mother and cousin, 
Miss Marshall, afterwards Lady Hamil- 
ton. 

If an intimate knowledge of the law 
would always secure a lucrative practice, 
Hamilton need not have lived in strait- 
ened circumstances, But, unfortunately, 
clients do not always appreciate erudi- 
tion, and Sir William was too much. a 
scholar and too little a man of business, 
too much inclined to pursue unfrequented 
paths in his profession, and too little dis- 
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posed to follow in the beaten track of a 
lawyer's career, ever to win distinguished 
success. Besides, he was-not a ready 
speaker, and, above all, his politics were 
not shaped after the pattern. of the party 
in power. Still, his biographer. tells us, 
“his legal employment was considerable, 
though not extensive ;" notso extensive, 
at all events, but he could find time to 
gratify his antiquarian tastes in searching 
the records of the Registry House, with 
the view of establishing his claim to the 
baronetcy of Preston. The title had lain 
in abeyance over a hundred years, and his 
claim to be the representative of this an- 
cient and distinguished family rested on 
evidence which could be obtained only by 
long and patient research, After three 
years he was enabled to make a satisfac- 
tory presentation of his case, and in 1816 
“was declared entitled to bear the name 
and style of Baronet of Preston and Fin- 
galton.” 

During the years when Hamilton was 
living in the quiet obscurity of a young 
lawyer with small practice, there were 
three stars in the literary firmament 
which were dividing between them the 
attentions of the literati of Edinburgh. 
Scott had inaugurated a’ new era in fic- 
tion, and men were leaving the poets un- 
cut to read Waverley and Ivanhoe. ‘Lord 
Jeffrey had made his reputation, not only 
on the bench, but through the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review. His criticisms were 
like the lightning—brilliant, but hot and 
scathing. Literature does not furnish a 
specimen of more unscrupulous burlesque 
than the paper in which, under the name 
of criticism, he reviews Wordsworth, 
whose spiritual utterances he could ap- 
preciate only enough to ridicule. Scotch 
philosophy walked incarnate in the per- 
son of Dr. Thomas Brown, whose lec- 
tures, smooth, graceful, florid, and not 
over deep, were accepted as the ne plus 
ultra of metaphysical inquiry. 

There was a star of still greater magni- 
tude than any of these; but it had not 
yet come to the zenith, and was attract- 
ing but little notice.. There was a man 
in Scotland who was sinking his shaft far 
deeper into the mines of thought than any 


of his predecessors; a man who.not only 
thought himself, but who knew what oth- 
ers had thought before-him ;..a:man who 
was excogitating the arguments which 
were to overthrow Brown's philosophic 
structure; a man who was quietly ran- 
sacking’ the Advocates’ Library for. mate- 
rials which afterwards were to be molten 
into the finest piece of controversial 
writing of the century. 

Hamilton seems to have formed few 
intimate acquaintances among the literary 
men in Edinburgh, though at a later 
period of his life he mixed a good deal in 
society. He had met Scott, but the ac- 
quaintance was only formal. Jeffrey was 
his friend at a later day. De Quincey was 
on visiting terms with him; so was Car- 
lyle. Lockhart (Scott's son-in-law and 
biographer) was his early and most inti- 
mate friend, but widening differences in 
politics caused an estrangement between 
them which was never healed, John 
Wilson (Christopher North) remained his 
friend through life, notwithstanding their 
political differences and their competitive 
attitude toward each other as candidates 
for the same honor, 

Sir William would have been elected 
to the chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh on the death of 
Brown, had the Town Council been as 
anxious to fill the place with a competent 
man as they were to find one who reflect- 
ed their own political views. John Wil- 
son, though @ man of genius and a bril- 
liant writer, had ho special claims on the 
suffrages of this undiscriminating ‘body, 
and was lacking in that which consti- 
tuted Hamilton's peculiar fitness for the 
placé,~—an intimate acquaintance with the 
entire literature of philosophy. But Wil- 
son was a Tory and Hamilton a Whig, 
and the adherence of the latter to his 
political convictions cost him: professor's 
chair, as it had already cost him a friend. 

Sixteen long years elapsed before the 
greatness ofthis extraordinary man was 
fully recognized. Meanwhile, however, 
he occupied the chair of Civil History 
in the University of Edinburgh—a posi- 
tion which, however honorable, was far 
from lucrative. History being an optional 
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study, the income from fees was exceed- 
ingly small, and: the salary was only a 
pittance of £100 per annum ($500 near- 
ly), “payable out of a local duty on ale 
and beer,”—not a very uncertain source 
of revenue, one would think. But even 
this, after a time, ceased to be paid; and 
the man who brought to the service of 
his chair a wide erudition, and who was 
enlisting his philosophical genius in the 
treatment of such themes as The Feudal 
System—The Papal Supremacy, The Bal- 
ance of Power—The Reformation—The 
Thirty Years’ War—The French Revo- 
lution, —was competled through sheer 
want of support to abandon his lectures, 

Early in 1827, Hamilton's happiness 
was sadly interrupted by the death of 
his mother, who during the past ten years 
had been the centre of the little home 
circle. Two years afterward he married 
his cousin, Miss Marshall, of whose per- 
severing devotion we shall have occasion 
to speak, 

The year 1829 marks an era in Scotch 
philosophy, as well as in Hamilton’s 
life, At the earnest solicitation of Profes- 
sor Napier, into whose hands the Ldin- 
burgh Review had recently passed, he 
wrote his famous article “On the Condi- 
tioned,” in review of Cousin... It was 
translated into French and Italian, and 
no one was louder in its praise than 
Cousin himself, who spoke of it as “a 
masterpiece,’ and was “sure there were 
not fifty people in Britain who could un- 
derstand it.” He was not far wrong. 
Hamilton's compact) antithetic senten- 
ces, bristling with technicalities, were be- 
yond the comprehension of British read- 
ers, and a self-complacent public apolo- 
gized for their ignorance by charging 
Hamilton’s style with obscurity. 

From this date till the year 1836 his 
time was principally employed in the 
preparation of articles for the Hdinburgh 
Review, In 1832 he received the ap- 
pointment of Solicitor of :Teinds, “the 
only piece of legal promotion he ever re- 
ceived,” and not lucrative at that, .*‘'The 


function of the Teind Court,” says Pro- 
fessor Veitch, “is to consider and deter- 
mine applications by ministers of the 
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Church of Scotland for augmentation of 
stipend, out of a fund set apart for this 
purpose at the Reformation.” In 1830, 
Hamilton’s article on ‘‘ Perception ”. ap- 
pearedin the Hdinburgh Review ; in 1833, 
the article on ‘Logic;” and this was 
followed by the. papers on ‘“ University 
Reform,” “The Study of Mathematics,” 
&c. The articles on ‘ The Conditioned,” 
on “ Perception,” and on “ Logic,” really 
embody all that is peculiar in Hamilton’s 
philosophy, though some of his ideas have 
been stated at greater length, and more 
elaborately, in his Lectures, and his sup- 
plementary dissertations to Reid. The 
article on ‘‘ The Conditioned,” and that on 
“Perception,” represent respectively the 
negative and the positive, the destructive 
and the constructive sides of Hamilton’s 
philosophy, - In the first, he exposed the 
pretensions of the so-called philosophy 
of the Absolute, and in so doing did ser- 
vice to Christian truth; for the philoso- 
phy of the Absolute, whether it be, that 
of Schelling or that of Cousin, is, in its 
theological aspect, Pantheism. Sir Wil- 
liam’s doctrine of the Conditioned has met 
with comparatively little favor; and the 
application of his philosophy to the dis- 
cussion of religious topics by Mansel has 
furnished a great many theologians with 
a theme for the exereise of their powers 
of criticism. Others again, and among 
them Dr, Cairns, of Berwick, and the late 
Principal Cunningham, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, have looked upon this doc- 
trine as only a’ philosophical statement of 
the well-known Scriptural truth that our 
faculties are limited, and that we can only 
“ know in part.” But whatever the ver- 
dict of posterity may be with regard to 
what we have-called the negative side of 
Hamilton’s system, his services to philos- 
ophy, and even jp Christian truth, in vin- 
dicating the authority of primary beliefs, 
will long be acknowledged, I say his 
services to Christianity, for the real ques- 
tion at issue between him and Mr, Mill 
lies at the root of religion ; and the edifice 
of our faith and hope would tumble about 
our ears the moment the authonity of 
consciousness ‘were overthrown. 

Among the candidates for the chair of 
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Logic in the University of Edinburgh, in 
1836, the contest lay between Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton and. Isaac Taylor. The 
latter had now a deserved reputation as 
the author of “The Natural History of 
Enthusiasm,” and other thoughtful works 
on religious philosophy. This circum- 
stance made him a very dangerous rival 
to Hamilton, though the latter presented 
the most flattering testimonials, over the 
signatures of sugh men as Brandis, Cou- 
sin, Sir David Brewster, Rev. Archibald 
Alison, and Professor Wilson. 

Hamilton was elected, and the summer 
following was spent at a retired watering- 
place on the Clyde, in preparation for the 
duties of the chair. Composition was al- 
ways slow work with him, and though 
he read much during the summer, he 
found himself at its close without any 
MSS. Then commenced the excessive 
labor of preparing to meet his class, 
Three lectures were delivered a week, 
and. each was written on the night pre- 
ceding its delivery. No one but his faith- 
ful wife, who sat up with him night after 
night till the dawn of day, transcribing 
every syllable which came from his pen, 
knew the outlay of physical strength 
which attended the production of the lec- 
tures on Logic and Metaphysics. Those 
who have read them, and have admired 
the vigor and precision of the style, and 
have wondered at the ease with which 
the whole field of literature has been laid 
under contribution, will hardly believe 
that they are the product of a nightly 
toil, sustained during two successive 
winters, 

In the class-room Hamilton was a fa- 
vorite, and was loved, his biographer tells 
us, even by those students who had never 
exchanged a word with him. He took 
great interest in the studjes of his pupils, 
and after a student had finished an 
examination, would generally ask him 
‘“‘what books he had been reading, and 
give valuable hints as to the best course 
of. study”—an example, by the way, 
which professors generally would do 
well to follow. 

Up to this time Hamilton had been in 
the enjoyment of vigorous health; but 
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overwork in connection with an edition 
of Reid which he had commenced, and 
the controversy in the Scottish Church, 
in which he warmly espoused the cause 
of the Establishment against the Free 
Church party, brought on an attack of 
paralysis which laid him aside during the 
winter of 1844~5, His place in the class- 
room was supplied by an assistant, the 
late Professor Ferrier. 

This attack, though it left his mental 
faculties unimpaired, shattered his physi- 
cal constitution, and the last years of his 
life, though in many respects his busiest, 
were spent under growing infirmities, 
In 1846 he applied for a pension from the 
British government, and received an offer 
of £100 per annum, which, as miserably 
inadequate, he declined. Two years later 
he repeated his application, and received 
a renewal of the offer, which he treated 
as before, though consenting afterwards 
to its settlement on Lady Hamilton. The 
same minister (Earl Russell) who could 
give £300 per annum to Professor Wilson, 
and who could put on his pension-list 
distinguished names in physical science,— 
one of whom a correspondent speaks of 
as an “entomological personage; a dis- 
secter of fleas, and an embalmer of 
beetles,”—had nothing at his disposal in 
recognition of Hamilton's genius, 

Though in feeble health, his hands were 
always full of literary work. He was 
engaged on a contemplated book on 
Luther, and was carrying on a spirited 
correspondence with Mr, De Morgan on 
Logic. In 1846 his edition of Reid went 
to press. In 1852 the “ Discussions” were 
reprinted, after careful revision, In 1853 
he undertook and carried out the task of 
editing the works of Dugald Stuart, and 
was gathering materials for his memoir, 
when he was taken with symptoms indi- 
cative of congestion of the brain, which, 
on the 5th of April, 1856, resulted in 
death. 

Even the most hasty sketch of Sir 
William’s career demands some notice of 
his personal appearance, and I gladly 
avail myself of the following description 
from the pen of one of his pupils: “It 
was impossible,” says Professor Baynes, 
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“not to be impressed with the command- 
ing expression of that fine countenance 
and noble bust; the massive, well-pro- 


portioned head, square and perfectly. 


developed toward the front; the brows 
arched, full and firmly bound together 
with short dints of concentrated energy 
between; the nose pure aquiline but for 
its Roman strength; and a mouth beau- 
tifully cut, of great firmness and precision, 
with latent sarcastic power in its decisive 
curve. But the most striking feature of 
all to a stranger was Sir William's eye; 
though not even dark hazel, it appeared 
from its rare brilliancy absolutely black, 
and expressed, beyond any feature I have 
ever seen, calm, piercing, sleepless intel- 
ligence.” 

To say that Hamilton was intimately 
acquainted with the entire literature of 
philosophy— ancient, mediseval, modern 
—implies an amount of erudition to 
which very few can lay claim. But his 
literary appetite was covetous of univer- 
sal knowledge. He was an accomplished 
student of history—well versed in law— 
proficient in medicine—conversant with 
the works of obscure Latin poets—the 
author of articles on nice points in Greek 
grammar—a Doctor of Divinity—and at 
home in theological discussions, 

He was fond of controversy, and his 
wide information helped to make him a 
dangerous antagonist. He could mar- 
shal authorities by the score when he 
wished to sustain an opinion, and had 
the whole field of literature at his service 
when he wanted an illustration. Law, 
history, poetry, theology, metaphysics 
brought the rarest and choicest of their 
gems, and no one knew better than Ham- 
ilton how to give them a chaste and ele- 
gant setting. 

And yet erudition did not in his case 
take the place of independent thinking, 
All that he read was fused in the labora- 
tory of his thought, and is given back to 
us with the stamp of his own genius 
upon it, His knowledge of what others 
had thought prevented him from parading 
old opinions with the pretensions of 
originality. He knew that there were 
only a few gleanings left of the philoso- 
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phical harvest, and he set himself indus- 
triously to gather them up, instead of 
appropriating the sheaves which had been 
garnered by others. 

Those who knew Hamilton only through 
his controversial writings would hardly 
be aware that there was a gentler side to 
his nature. The picture which the bio- 
grapher gives us of his home life shows 
us this philosophic knight with his armor 
off. Whatever bitterness there may be 
in his writings, none of it was displayed 
at home. Whether seated by the fire- 
side, surrounded by his pupils, or lending 
himself to the entertainment of strangers; 
or enlisting the interest of his family, in 
some mechanical contrivance designed to 
illustrate his lectures, or securing their 
services as amanuenses; or listening, on 
the sofa, to the reading of some standard 
work in fiction, interrupting now and 
then to correct an error in pronuncia- 
tion; or dropping tears at the mention of 
the name of a distant son whom he was 
never to see again,—he impresses us as 
being a man of genial disposition, a kind 
heart, and tender affection. “He might 
be to others,” writes his daughter, “a 
great and learned man; to us he was but 
our dear, affectionate father, whose posi- 
tion and fame in the world we only under- 
stood so far as to make us proud of him, 
and value the more his kindness to us,” 

Sir William Hamilton attended the 
Established Church of Scotland, and died, 
we have reason to believe, a true disciple 
of Christ. Alluding to his last moments 
on earth, Professor Veitch says, “In the 
one hour of consciousness which prece- 
ded the close, he found expression for his 
feelings in these words: ‘Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me.’” 

We close this brief sketch with a quo- 
tation from the testimony of a prominent 
Presbyterian clergyman in Scotland—a 
pupil and a friend of Hamilton. Says 
Dr. Cairns: “ Looking back on these and 
such indications of interest in matters 
higher even than philosophy, and remem- 
bering the respectful and even reverential 
strain of every allusion in speech or writ- 
ing to Christianity and the Christian Scrip- 
tures, it is with peculiar pleasure that I 
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think of so great a mind as having, in 
days of doubt and restless speculation, 
satisfied itself with that common Christian 
belief with which so many of the loftiest 
human intellects have been contented, 
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and as having proved, with a yet deep. 
ened sense, its value, as I humbly believe, 
amid the discipline of affliction and the 
shadows of death,” 
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BOOKS AND READING, 
No. X. 


BIOGRAPHY AND BIOGRAPHICAL READING, 


Brocrarny is closely allied to History. 
We have already observed, that it is often 
by reading the lives of distinguished per- 
sonages, that we can most. satisfactorily 
acquaint ourselves with much that is 
valuable in History. It hasbeen forcibly 
said that: “History is the essence’ of in- 
numerable biographies.” 

There is an important distinction, how- 
ever, between biography as the interpre- 
ter and representative of other times, and 
biography as the record of an individual 
life and the exponent of individual: cha- 
racter. It is with biography in: the: last 
sense that we have now to do. ‘The 
written lives of individual men are as 
various as the men who are described, 
and the writers who describe them. Their 
interest and worth depend upon two cir- 
cumstances—the significance of the events 
and characters recorded, and the skill and 
fidelity of their narrators. It is also true 
and worthy of notice, that the ‘interest 
with which any biography is read, its 
value and usefulness indeed, may depend 
nearly as much upon the tastes and cul- 
ture of the reader as upon the absolute 
worth of the character which is recorded 
and the genius of the biographer. This, 
in a sense, is true of all books, but it is 
especially true of books of lives. 

To many readers biography is spe- 
cially uninteresting and unattractive. Not 
a few persons have been heard to say, 
“T hate biography—to me it is the stu- 
pidest of all reading.” It would seem at 
first to be a general fact that the taste for 
biography must be acquired, like the taste 
for tomatoes or olives. On a second 
thought, however, the suggestion might 


occur that such a fact or phenomenon is 
capable of some sort of explanation. The 
first solution would probably be, that bio- 
graphy must always put the reader upon 
a course of analysis and reflection which 
is unnatural tomost men. Asthe major- 
ity ‘of readers do not care to examine 
their own motives and springs of action, 
much less do they concern themselves 
with those of other men. Very many, 
again, do not like soberly to estimate 
themselves by any very high standard, 
whether it be of public opinion, of con- 
science, or of God, and for a similar reason 
prefer not to judge the being and doing 
of their fellows, ‘To this should be added, 
that the capacity for this sort of analysis 
is not developed, if ever, till late in life, 
and hence is especially unsuited to the 
tastes of youth. 

In view of these’ facts, we propose to 
consider the different sorts of biographies 
and the different methods after which 
biography is written, in order that we 
may explain why it is that the taste for 
this kind of writing is so various, as well 
as furnish a general directory for this de- 
partment of reading. We aim here, as 
elsewhere, to establish principles by which 
to select and judge of books of this class, 
rather than to furnish a complete and 
annotated catalogue, to be implicitly fol- 
lowed. 

The first class of biographies which we 
name are those of incident and adven- 
ture. The subjects of such lives are al- 
ways heroes, and the life, whether true 
or exaggerated, is more or less of a 
romance. In biographies of this kind, two 
things are conspicuous: the striking events 
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and uncommon positions by which the 
life of the hero is distinguished, and the 
spirit, skill, and courage with which he 
meets and overcomes then. Books of 
this sort are favorites with the young, es- 
pecially with boys. It cannot be said 
that such biographies are stupid or unin- 
teresting to that usually very fastidious 
class of reader's, Very few boys are in- 
different to such lives as those of General 
Francis Marion, Commodore: Paul Jones, 
Charles XII., Admiral Nelson, General 
Andrew Jackson, Napoleon Buonaparte; 
General Sherman or Stonewall Jackson, 
Baron Trenck, Frederic Douglass, Mungo 
Park, Captain. Parry or Dr, E. K. Kane. 
It matters little in what. particular field 
of adventure the hero may be engaged, it 
is all the same to the boyish and often to 
the older reader ; provided the adventures 
dre sufficiently stirring and hazardous, 
and the spirit and resources of the hero 
are equal to the occasions. Whether it be 
on the battlefield or in a prison, inastorm 
or a shipwreck, whether the conflicts be 
with bad men or good, with villains or 
policemen, ifthe adventure and the hero- 
ism move the sympathies and excite the 
admiration, the life is always interesting, 
even to boys: Upon this principle we ex- 
plain the strong hold which Plutarch’s 
Lives have had upon the minds of so many 
boys and so many men for so many gen- 
erations. The grandiose attitudes in 
which the great men of antiquity stand 
out to view—not so much men, as mov~ 
ing and walking statues—and the grand 
lights in which their biographer displays 
them, both contribute to this impressive- 
ness, and have stamped their influence 
upon all the generations which have read 
them. Thelivesof great criminals, espe- 
cially when narrated by themselves, the 
confessions of famous murderers, pirates, 
and forgers, derive much of their interest 
from the same sources. By these we 
explain the potent and often dangerous 
fascination which attracts so many to 
stories of lives which were stained by 
daring crime and dishonored ,by gross 
excesses of cruelty and violence, The ex- 
citement of the incidents and the pluck 
of the hero are more than a match for 
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any horror of cruelty or aversion to crime 
in the youthful reader. It cannot, we 
think, be said, that any of the biographies 
of the class to which we have referred 
are especially unattractive, or that the 
reading of such lives is especially stupid. 

To the same class we refer the lives of 
great generals and captains, which have 
fascinated so many young readers with 
the thought of a military or naval career, 
and have so long been the favorite read- 
ing of multitudes of older people. Who 
has not delighted to read the story 
of Alexander of Macedon and Julius 
Cesar, of Prince Eugene and Gustavus 
Adolphus, of the Duke of Marlborough 
and Frederick the Great, of Napoleon 
and Wellington, of the Napiers and Lord 
Clive, of General Havelock and Captain 
Hedley Vicars, of Generals Grant and 
Sherman, and last, not least, of the many 
youthful heroes who fell in our recent 
civil war? No books are more popular 
than the lives of old or young soldiers, 
with both young and old. 

Akin to the interest with which mili- 
tary biographies are studied and read, is 
that which is attached to distinguished 
historical personages. Such characters 
are indeed often military heroes; but 
whether they are or are not, their career 
is'of that public and heroic sort which 
attracts the attention of those readers 
who require startling scenes and splendid 
actions. The lives.of kings and queers, 
of courtiers‘and court favorites, have al- 
ways been noticeably popular ; the more 
minute and detailed are their descriptions 
of the scenes in which they figure, so 
much the better. Whether the scene be 
public or private ; whether it be a pageant 
or a ball, whether a frivolous or a criminal 
intrigue, is altogether indifferent. The 
elevation of the station, the splendor of 
the surroundings and the wide-reaching 
character of the results will always invest 
the life of the central personage with a 
real or a factitious importance. The bio- 
graphies of Alexander and the Cesars, of 
Charlemagne and the Good Louis, of 
Henry IV. of France and Henry VIII. of 
England, of Charles V. and Francis I., of 
Philip II. and William the Silent, of Fre- 
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derick the Great and George IIL, of 
Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell, of James 
II, and William ITI.,of Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart, of all the queens of England down 
to Victoria, are read with breathless inter- 
est in many a log-hut and thatched cot- 
tage, simply because the personages were 
kingly or great. The reading of great 
kings introduces to the imagination bril- 
liant pageants, splendid dresses, imposing 
state, thrones, crowns, royal robes, and 
long processions of personages magnifi- 
cently grand. Indeed, as we have already 
noticed, much of the interest of reading 
of history comes from our sympathy with 
the fortunes and the story of the great 
historical personages who have figured 
prominently in its scenes of splendor and 
depression, of victory or defeat. 

Closely allied to these are great states- 
men and political leaders, diplomatists 
and orators, who have helped and hinder- 
ed sovereigns and nations, whose intellect 
and skill have sustained or thwartéd the 
plans of kings, have made achievements 
or marred the fortunes of great nations. 
The interest in the events and the 
heroes is in these cases of a more 
elevated description. The arena is in- 
tellectual, the struggles are of sagacity, 
eloquence, or craft. The issues are the 
progress or regress, the triumph or 
downfall of a great party or a great em- 
pire. The reader who has intelligence 
enough to comprehend the nature of such 
struggles, and the courage and _ skill 
which are required for success, always 
follows with interest the personal career 
of this class of great men. The lives of 
Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, and Cran- 
mer, interest us as deeply as that of 
Henry VIII. The personal charac- 
ter and history of Burleigh, Leicester, 
Essex, Raleigh, and Bacon we follow 
with as keen an interest as the career of 
the imperious but capricious Elizabeth, 
and the pedantic and conceited James, 
The lives of Laud and Strafford are, if 
possible, more exciting than those of the 
ill-fated sovereign whom their counsels 
so fatally misled. Sir John Eliot, John 
Hampden, Lord Falkland, William Pym, 
Sir Harry Vane, and Colonel Hutchinson 
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have left lives as fraught with exciting 
interest as that of Cromwell himself. We 
follow the lives of Algernon Sidney and 
of Lord Russell with far more breath- 
less attention than we do the stupid 
and senseless course of the bigoted 
monarch who sent them both to the 
scaffold. Richelieu, Mazarin, Sully, and 
De Retz, each had a personal character 
and a personal career which has an inter- 
est separate from the character and career 
of the great monarchs whom they served. 
Lord Somers and the great Whig leaders 
of the Revolution of 1688 interest us by 
the adroitness and personal courage with 
which they dared and plotted for a 
bloodless victory for the rights of the 
English people and the establishment of 
constitutional restraints upon the crown. 
The lives of Chatham, Fox, and Burke 
are as exciting as a drama to one whe 
knows what were the forces against 
which their lives were a perpetual 
struggle, and what were the weapons of 
argument and oratory, of sagacity and 
leadership, with which they strove. Pitt 
presents in his life a history as interest- 
ing as that of the great soldier against 
whom he subsidized the armies of Europe 
with the wealth of England. 

We follow in the career of Brougham 
and Romilly, Mackintosh and Horner, of 
Macaulay and Cobden, the great thoughts, 
the courageous daring, and the persever- 
ing tenacity which have overturned the 
traditional policy of England and rooted 
up the prejudices of centuries, though 
backed by the wealth and prestige of 
crown and aristocracy. 

If we think of our own country we find 
the interest of a drama in the more or 
less complete and satisfactory Biographies 
which we have of the lives of James Otis 
and Samuel Adams, of Joseph Werren 
and Patrick Henry, of Benjamin Franklin 
and Alexander Hamilton, of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Aaron Burr, of John Jay and 
Timothy Pickering, of John Randolph 
and De Witt Clinton, of John C, Calhoun 
and Henry Clay, of Daniel Webster and 
Martin Van Buren, of Thomas H. Bentan 
and William H. Seward. The life of each 
of these statesmen and orators must be 
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intensely exciting to every one who can 
comprehend the great objects for which 
each one of them lived, and the energy. 
and skill which he displayed in bringing 
the nation to the opinions and policy 
which he had adopted as his own. It 
may be questioned whether the great 
men of history are not the objects of the 
most intense personal feeling of like arid 
dislike, chiefly because we view them as 
struggling for or against some great cause 
or party which we ourselves accept or 
reject. It is certain that every one fol- 
lows the career of his favorite orators 
and.statesmen with somewhat of the 
same excited suspense with which he 
watches the course of a living party 
leader in a present or impending conflict. 
In England and America, where so many 
intelligent persons take so warm and 
active an interest in political questions 
and party leaders, it is not strange that 
the most positive and excited interest 
should be felt in. the personal history and 
personal character of the great men who 
have organized or led their political 
parties in other generations, 

Those readers who rise above party 
sympathies and considerations, and are 
interested in the conflicts and struggles 
which result in great reforms, whether 
they are distinctively religious or poli- 
tical, moral or social, find the most 
abundant excitement in the life of any 
great Reformer. The incidents and the 
heroism kindle the imagination and stir 
the blood. In any soul in which the 
sense of public justice is wakeful, and the 
sympathy with human suffering is glow- 
ing, and the courage to contend against 
popular opposition is determined, there 
is the capacity to be stirred by the life- 
history of any man who has dared to 
brave power and faction and public opi- 
nion in favor of suppressed truth, an 
oppressed class, or a much-needed but 
long-delayed reform. 

The lives of Savonarola, of Luther, of 
Ignatius Loyola, of George Fox, of John 
Wesley, of William Wilberforce, of Tho- 
mas Fowell Buxton, of John Brown, and 
of multitudes more, never want for sym- 
pathizing readers, even among men who 
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do not sympathize with the principles or 
the spirit of these heroes. In the interest 
which is aroused by. such lives, fanati- 
cism and imprudence are overlooked and 
forgiven, and bold words and bolder deeds 
are admired and applauded. The dramatic 
interest of the shifting positions of the 
contest, and the imposing attitudes of the 
central figure, often fighting single-handed 
with myriads of foes, engross the attention 
and carry off the admiring sympathy. 

The biographies of self-made men are 
almost universally attractive. No man 
of any generosity or spirit can avoid 
being excited by the determination and 
perseverance which they exemplify. Only 
a snob or a tuft-hunter or toady to the 
rich or great is ashamed of a strong in- 
terest in the lives of men who rise from 
humble beginnings. They are especially 
fascinating and instructive to those young 
men in humble life who aspire to make 
something of their own lives, Smiles’ 
Self-Help abounds in brief sketches of, 
and allusions to, a great number of men 
of this class, and one is surprised in read- 
ing such a book to find how large a num- 
ber of those who have been eminent in 
every condition in life have risen from 
the humblest condition at the start. 

The interest in such records is felt alike 
by those who have already risen in life 
and those who are just beginning to rise 
—pre-eminently by the latter. 

This leads us to observe that those 
who are earnestly devoted to any art or 
profession are especially attracted to the 
lives of those persons who have attained 
great eminence in a similar profession or 
employment. Especially is this the case 
if their own career is as yet incomplete— 
if their aspirations are high and their dif- 
ficulties are manifold—if the goal is bright 
but distant, and the path to it seems long 
and steep. The ever-present conscious- 
ness of the difficulties under which we 
labor leads us to compare our own con- 
dition with that of another like ourselves, 
The desire to overcome these difficulties 
and to attain eminence speedily, leads us 
to consult the experience of those who 
have succeeded, and to inquire minutely 
what was the secret of their success, We 
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are never tired of studying their methods, 
of hearing of their discouragements, of 
fighting over their battles, and of tri- 
umphing in their victories. The young 
advocate who is looking impatiently for 
his first case, or who is forced to wait for 
days for the welcome step of a new 
client, reads with intense excitement the 
story of Erskine’s speedy and _ brilliant 
entrance into a crowded practice. The 
young lawyer who proposes for him- 
self a successful professional career, which 
shall be adorned and elevated by noble 
aspirations and liberal culture, can find 
few books which are so inspiriting as the 
lives of Sir Samuel Romilly and Francis 
Horner,or of Patrick Henry, William Wirt, 
and Rufus Choate. The physician who 
wonders whence his patients are to come, 
and whether he can ever win his way 
into a lucrative practice, reads and re- 
reads with fresh interest the life and ex- 
perience of any city or country doctor 
which he may chance to encounter. The 
lives of John Hunter and Sir Charles Bell 
are fraught with interest to him. 

Many a journeyman printer has been 
inspired and, as it were, remade by the 
records which Franklin has left of his own 
experiences at the press. Many a young 
writer has read and re-read the story 
of Franklin’s patient attempts to at- 
tain a good English style. The popu- 
larity of Franklin’s life in America and 
England is a complete refutation of the 
assertion that biography is to the mass of 
readers essentially stupid and uninviting. 
The life of the learned blacksmith has en- 
couraged not a few laborers at the anvil. 
The lives of Watt and Arkwright, of 
Fulton and Whitney, of Stephenson and 
Goodyear, have stimulated many an in- 
venter to renewed patience and courage. 
No romance can excite a more kindled 
interest and excited enthusiasm in any 
generous mind than Hugh Miller's My 
Schools and Schoolmasters, as no book 
can possibly be more instructive to the 
working man who will follow its guid- 
ance and yield to its inspiration. Horace 
Greeley is nowhere more interesting and 
wise as a guide to readers who have their 
own fortunes to make than in his Recol- 
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lections of a Busy Life. The young phy- 
sicists and scientists, who are so numerous 
at the present day, can find no reading 
which will please and reward them so 
well as the lives of Franklin and Fer- 
guson, of Davy and Faraday, of Newton 
and Dalton, of George Wilson and Ed- 
ward Forbes. Artists never tire of 
reading the lives of the unhappy de- 
votees of their craft, like Haydon, and 
the more fortunate, like Reynolds and 
Turner, Gainsborough and Wilkie, West 
and Allston. Literary men of all classes 
gather fresh inspiration and instruction 
from the biographies of literary men—an 
ample and most valuable class of lives, to 
which we shall again return, 

The partial review which we have 
taken of these few classes of biographies 
and the grounds of their attractiveness for 
their several classes of readers, enable us 
to gain a more satisfactory view in regard 
to biography and biographical reading in 
general. We have seen that biography 
is attractive for the incidents which it re- 
cords and the sympathy which it arouses 
with the actors in them. Biography is 
interesting to this or that reader just so 
far as he cares for and comprehends the 
incidents, the feelings, or the characters 
which biography describes. The lives of 
some men present pictures and emotions 
into which all, even the youngest and the 
most unreflecting, easily enter. In all 
cases, however, the interest must depend 
very largely upon the skill and success 
with which the scenes and characters are 
depicted. If the incidents are beyond 
the capacity of the reader to compre- 
hend, through defect of age, culture, or 
reflection ; if the feelings and character 
are such as he cannot or does not care to 
study or interpret-—then the life cannot 
be interesting; it may be positively dis- 
tasteful. We cannot expect the life of a 
metaphysician, a philologist, or scientist, 
to be intelligible or interesting to a child, 
or to a full-grown man whose knowledge 
and culture are limited. William Words- 
worth was known to his neighbors only 
as a kind-hearted and frugal neighbor. 
Sir Walter Scott was esteemed by a 
large class of well-to-do acquaintances as 
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the Sherra who gave glorious suppers 
and was great in his talk of dogs and 
horses. Burns had a jolly set of asso- 
ciates, who cared more for the good fel- 
lowship than for the poetry of his songs. 
What could any of these friends of 
Wordsworth, Scott, or Burns know, or 
what should they care for the events or 
the characters which make the record of 
their lives so intensely interesting to the 
student of literature and the student of 
man? That which made their lives so 
famous, and the story of them so exciting 
to a certain class of readers, lay entirely 
beyond the range of their comprehension 
and their sympathy. 

While then, as we have seen, there are 
not a few biographies which are within 
the range and comprehension of all classes 
of readers, there are many others which 
are reserved for men whose culture takes 
a special direction, or is of a higher or- 
der than is accorded to the many. 

The first of these which we name are 
those which are eminently psychologi- 
cal, i, e., those which involve an analysis 
and record of the inner processes or 
growth of the soul, There are not a few 
biographies of which the chief interest 
arises from and turns upon the changes 
in the inner life which they record. The 
external incidents of the life may be un- 
exciting, the career of the man may have 
been very uneventful or very humble; 
but the record of the progress of the man, 
of his varied experiences of feeling, of the 
development of his intellect, the changes 
in his opinions, his new views of life, his 
strengthened faith, his refined calture, his 
intellectual or moral achievements, lend 
an indescribable charm to the narrative, 
and gather around it a circle of excited 
readers, 

It is obvious, however, that no man 
can be interested in such a biography 
who has never given attention to the pro- 
gress of his own inner life, or watched 
the several steps by which such progress 
has been made, Those whe recognize 
the improvement of one’s position in life 
as the great end of living, and who. mea- 
sure progress by the vulgar tests of gain 
in wealth or power, cannot be expected 
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to understand or care for the inner life 
of a man who esteems the culture of the 
intellect, the refinement of the tastes, the 
victory over the selfish and sensual pas- 
sions, and the enlargement and confirma- 
tion of all right and noble principles, as 
the most elevated ends to which any life 
can be devoted. Those who never look 
within but always look without, must 
find the biography of that which is with- 
in to be necessarily stupid and uninte- 
resting. But those who care for their 
own improvement in good habits and 
noble achievements, and who are accus- 
tomed closely: to watch and carefully to 
judge of their progress or failure in these 
particulars, may naturally be expected 
to study with intense and wakeful inte- 
rest the inner record of any noble life, 
provided the story be told with requisite 
skill. Those who include moral culture 
and religious growth in their concep- 
tion of true progress, will follow with a 
lively interest any such record which is 
sincere, provided the subject of it be other- 
wise so gifted as to attract the attention, 
or the story be told in such a way as to 
satisfy a pure and simple taste. Often 
even the absence of any special gifts of 
nature or attainments of culture will be 
abundantly compensated by pure aspira- 
tions and honest endeavors, ‘Even an 
unskilful record of an honest and unlét- 
tered mind, like. the life of John Wool- 
man the Quaker, can be so elevated by 
simple purity of heart, or like the life of 
John Bunyan, can be so irradiated by 
flashes of seraphic fire as successfully to 
vindicate the essential superiority of mo- 
ral and religious greatness over greatness 
of every other sort. But for the absence 
of moral earnestness in a professedly ethi- 
cal biography, or for the presence of the 
debasing alloy of Pharisaism and cant in 
a professedly religious life, no gifts of 
genius in the subject or skill of portrai- 
ture in the writer can or ought to com- 
pensate. Hypocrisy is always hollow; 
Pharisaism and affectation are invariably 
offensive in proportion to the elevation of 
the ideals to which they pretend to rise, 
and the purity of the. saintliness which 
they profess to imitate. Tlence, while a 
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good biography of a truly good man is 
the best and often the most in&piring 
of all biographies, if it be written with 
tolerable skill; an inflated, overstrained, 
and laudatory life of a man who was very 
imperfectly or defectively good, is often 
one of the most cep and depress- 
ing of books. 

The temptation to error in the form of 
overdoing in the quantity and quality 
of moral and religious biography is ex- 
ceedingly strong. The religious public 
is frightfully inundated with the lives of 
persons whose lives had better not been 
written, or if written, would better have 
been privately printed. It is the dictate 
of friendship to magnify the virtues of 
the departed, and to fail to notice their 
defects, when we look at either through 
the tears which we weep at their graves; 
but no man is, for such a reason, justified 
in setting forth the life of a person of 
merely commonplace goodness, simply 
because he was good. While a good life 
is far more eloquent and winning in the 
circle which it illumines,than any book 
can be, those lives only deserve to be 
brought before the public in a book, which 
had.something uncommon about them to 
make the goodness specially attractive 
when it is portrayed. 

Second.—The lives which we have 
called psychological are usually most suc- 
cessfully written in greater or less part 
by the persons themselves who were 
the subjects of them—in part by their re- 
corded conversations, their diaries and 
‘letters, or wholly in formal autobio- 
graphies, Hence the most satisfactory 
lives of really superior men are made up 
of their reported sayings, their private 
journals, and extracts from their corre- 
spondence, set in a framework of expla- 
natory history. Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson is, for two reasons, the best ex- 
ample of a life made up of sayings and 
conversations, The sayings of Johnson 
were well worth reporting for their in- 
trinsic interest and value, or for the man- 
ner in which they were expressed, and 
Johnson had an admiring Boswell always 
at hand to report them. It has of late 
become more the fashion to make up the 
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lives of significant men very largely from 
their journals and their letters. Some 
of the most instructive and delightful 
biographies of modern times are of this 
class: such as those of Robert Burns, 
Charles Lamb, Robert Southey, John 
Sterling, Walter Scott, John Wilson, 
Thomas Chalmers, Samuel Romilly, John 
Foster, Dr. Thomas Arnold; of Charlotte 
Bronté, J. Blanco White, Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Edward Irving, Richard Whate- 
ly, B. G. Niebuhr, Frederick Perthes, 
John Keble, Frederick W. Robertson, 
Henry Crabb Robinson, Baron Bunsen, 
Theodore Parker, Margaret Fuller, Ho- 
race Mann, and Lyman Beecher. 

In all these instances the persons 
named were more or less distinguished for 
public and literary activity. This fact sug- 
gests the remark that the lives of this class 
of persons are generally more instructive 
and interesting than those of any other. 
The reason certainly cannot be that their 
intellects were superior, or their principles 
were more elevated; that their feelings 
and tastes were more refined, or their in- 
fluence was more commanding than were 
those of others whose lives remain wholly 
unwritten. Itis rather that such men 
more frequently leave behind them copi- 
ous materials of this sort. But even this is 
not universally the case. It is only men 
who write easily, and of such men only 
here and there one who leaves behind him 
a journal or diary in which he notes 
events as they occur, or records his views 
in regard to them, or his own principles, 
feelings, and aims, Many journals which 
are extended and copious are chiefly ob- 
jective, and fail to express the individu- 
ality of the man, and to manifest his 
inmost feelings and the springs of his 
character. Very many really able and 
communicative men fail to write letters 
with that fulness and freedom which 
would satisfy a biographer. But when 
all these conditions are present, when the 
character or career is worth describ- 
ing, and the character and aims are copi- 
ously expressed by the individual him- 
self, then we have the conditions of such 
a life as Lockhart’s Life of Scott, or 
Stanley’s Life of Arnold, or the Lives of 
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B. G. Niebuhr and Frederick Perthes, 
of Thomas Fowell Buxton and Rev. F. 
W. Robertson. 

The lives of men devoted to science or 
letters are specially interesting for ano- 
ther reason. Such men reflect the senti- 
ments of their times more completely 
and vividly than men of any other class. 
In great part they form these sentiments, 
or are the central points around which 
they gather. They give to these senti- 
ments a concrete and personal interest, 
and cause the times to revive and live 
before the eyes of the reader, They are 
very often symbolic and representative 
men—men who either originate or imper- 
sonate some striking tendency of thought 
or feeling. At all events, they record in 
their own diaries and letters more or 


less fully, by allusion or formal discussion, 


the phases of thought and feeling which 
prevail in the community, and so pre- 
serve fresh and living pictures of tran- 
sient and momentary events. These pic- 
tures are usually colored with the hues 
of their own personal feelings. They are 
warm with love, clouded by displeasure, 
or disturbed by anxiety or terror. Eng- 
lish literature has of late been greatly 
enriched with many biographies of this 
class, of the choicest description—bio- 
graphies interesting from the excellence 
of the character which, they record, from 
the variety of incidents which they nar- 
rate, from the exciting phases of prevail- 
ing thought and feeling which they re- 
flect, and from the insight which they 
open into the inner springs and motives 
of the persons described. 
Autobiographies have for many, not to 
say for most persons, a peculiar charm. 
They do not always give so complete a 
picture of the inner life as we desire, 
nor do they reveal so fully what was 
characteristic of the man as we hope 
to discover when we begin to read; 
but they almost uniformly delight the 
student of human nature, by their hon- 
est and naif detail of what we are 
more or less curious to know. They 
are usually brief, almost every writer of 
his own life being apparently overcome 
* with irresistible modesty when he at- 
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tempts to introduce to the great public 
his comparatively humble self. They 
are often unfinished, the writer getting 
on very comfortably with the recollec- 
tions of his childhood and the experiences - 
and feelings of his early days, but growing 
suddenly timid as he is obliged to look in 
the face the follies, and perhaps the sins, 
of his later life, and not liking always to 
speak more freely of others, whether 
dead or living, than he does of himself. 
It is worthy of notice how many brief 
sketches of this sort are suddenly broken 
off, as if the writer had become disgusted 
with thinking and talking about himself, 
and had left for his children a mere frag- 
ment, where they longed for a full and 
detailed narrative of his entire life. We 
have® however, a few autobiographies 
that are tolerably complete, and they are 
all in their way fraught with interest. 
The life of Franklin is attractive for many 
reasons; but pre-eminently because it 
was written by himself, and because he 
tells a story which of itself is fitted to 
interest every poor boy who is beginning 
life, with a simplicity and directness 
which enlists the sympathies and holds 
the attention of every reader. No book 
has been more popular in this country 
than this. None has exerted a more 
powerful influence, not always of un- 
mixed good. Tried by the more ele- 
vated standard of either pagan or Chris- 
tian morality, it is often defective. The 
persistent self-seeking which crops out so 
offensively now and then, and the absence 
of faith in the more generous sentiments, 
as well as the sarcastic condescension with 
which Franklin treats revealed religion, 
are not always healthful. They have 
lowered the tone and weakened the faith 
and the principlesof notafew. But with 
all these abatements its attractions are 
at this moment as fresh as at the first. 
It has in these days the additional merit 
of giving a vivid picture of simple times 
forever gone by, as well as of unfolding 
the inner movements of a very unique 
personality. For the same reason that 
the apprentice and clerk read Franklin 
with special interest, the scholar never 
tires of reading Gibhon’s Memoirs of his 





own life and writings, or the brief auto- 
biographies of Hume, Voltaire, and Lord 
Herbert. of Cherbury. The lovers of 
excitement and adventure will return 
again and again to the autobiographies 
of Cellini, Vidocg, Wolfe Tone, and Ma- 
dame du Barri, These autobiographies, 
with many others, are found in what 
professes to be a Collection of the most 
interesting and amusing lives ever published, 
written by the parties themselves, London: 
1826-1832. The collection certainly 
contains a very great variety of very 
amusing and instructive reading. The 
fragments of autobiography which 
often precede the more elaborate lives of 
prominent men are almost invariably 
read and re-read with careful attention. 

We cannot think that biography is 
especially uninteresting and unattractive. 
On the other hand, we believe that the 
want of interest in any life or class of 
lives must arise from one or more of 
three prominent causes—a want of 
capacity to comprehend the character 
described—a want of sympathy with his 
aims and. principles, or some defect of 
skill’ in the biographer. While, as we 
have seen, there are some biographies 
which interest both the young and the 
old, the’ uncultured and the refined, 
there is a very great number which, from 
the nature of the case, can only interest 
a few—according as they understand or 
care for the style of man which the life 
describes. It is therefore impossible to 
furnish any but the most general rules 
for the selection of this class of books— 
and it is, for this reason, less easy to select 
any list which may be called the best. 
What are the best for one age, or one 
degree and kind of culture, may be wholly 
unsuited for another. 

There is no class of reading which 
is ethically more profitable than this. 
“ When I am sick of the world in Church 
and State, in solitude and in society,” 
says asharp and stern thinker, “I turn for 
relief to the portraits of two saintly heroes 
which hang in my library, and say to 
myself, These two were honest and noble 
men, and I will never despair of mankind 
or of myself,” In like manner there is no- 
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thing so quickening and elevating to the 
generous and high-minded as to read a 
few pages in the biography of one of the 
princes of men for greatness and good- 
ness combined, and especially if the life 
and character are largely interpreted by 
himself. ‘“ No young man can rise from 
the perusal of such lives as those of 
Buxton and Arnold without feeling his 
mind and heart made better, and his best 
resolves invigorated.” °“* Horner says of 
the life of Sir Matthew Hale, that it filled 
him with enthusiasm; and of Condorcet’s 
Eloge of Haller, ‘I never rise from the 
account of such men without a thrilling 
palpitation about me, which I know not 
whether I should call admiration, ambi- 
tion, or despair.’” A snatch of such read- 
ing is like the injection of fresh and 
generous blood into the veins, or the 
drinking a generous and- refreshing 
draught to one who is thirsty and faint, 
or the breathing copiously of a highly 
oxygenated atmosphere. That young 
man or young lady is to be congratulated 
who has his or her favorite biographies 
to which he or she habitually turns and 
returns—if they, indeed, present noble 
ideals, The lives of Dr. Arnold and of 
F. W. Robertson have done more for 
the quickening and encouragement of 
Christian culture and of Christian noble- 
ness in the present generation, than the 
personal influence of the two men when 
living—inspiring as was the teaching and 
intercourse of the one, and the preaching 
and conversation of the other, In no 
sense is it so eminently true, that the 
good which men do lives after them, as 
when the spirit and essence of their lives 
are embalmed in a worthy biography. 
But how is it with the evil which bad 
men do? Is not this equally powerful 
to ensnare and corrupt? To this we re- 
ply, such evil is not often so frankly and 
fully exposed, and never by themselves, 
and herein is very strikingly confessed the 
homage which vice pays to virtue. It is 
rare that a bad man confesses to the 
world in his letters how bad he is, unless 
he does it with repentance and shame. 
It is rarer even that a man writes down 
in his diary, as dn eminent scholar was 
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cnce in the habit of doing, “ This day read 
the Antigone of Sophocles, after which 
I was desperately drunk,” Or if a man 
occasionally forgets decency in his letters, 
and self-respect in his diary, it is rare 
that his biographer will spread out such 
revolting details for the perusal of the 
public. If he is forced to allude to the 
sins or the foibles of his hero, it is usual- 
ly that he may palliate and excuse them. 
No libertine or drunkard, no unbeliever 
in duty or denier of God, ever shines at- 
tractively in an honestly written life, or 
inspires his readers with a desire to be 
like him. But while the lives of bad or 
imperfect men do not attract, they very 
often warn, In the realm of biography 
the saying is emphatically fulfilled, ‘‘ The 
name of the wicked shall rot.” The mem- 
ory of the wicked does rot, either in the 
withering neglect of succeeding genera- 
tions, to which it is so often left, or in the 
putrescent phosphorence at whose lurid 
light posterity stares and shudders. 

In view of these considerations, we ad- 
vise for all those who have leisure and op- 
portunity a large and liberal reading of 
biography. We advise that the taste for 
this description of reading should be fos- 
tered. If fostered, it certainly will grow 
more active and intense. The study of 
biography is the study of man, A gen- 
erous familiarity with the lives of mén 
of all sorts of opinions tends to liberalize 
the feelings and to enlarge the under- 
standing. It is like the cultivation of a 
very extended and varied acquaintance- 
ship with living men. Nor need we fear 
to study the lives or to converse with the 
characters of men from whom we differ 
very widely in opinions, or diverge very 
materially in our sympathies, If our own 
principles are fixed, we shall find sufficient 
strength and inspiration from the lives of 
the men with whom we agree in opinions 
and character to enable us to withstand, 
as far as we ought to desire, any counter- 
influence from the lives of those with 
whose opinions we do not entirely sym- 
pathize. No man of liberal culture can 
afford to be without—no such person 
ought to desire to be wholly without— 
the liberalizing influence which comes 
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from a study of the lives of men of the 
greatest variety of opinions and charac- 
ters. On the other hand, no man whose 
opinions are fixed or whose principles are 
earnest can fail to have his favorite biog- 
raphies, his lives of men most loved and 
honored, to which he continually resorts 
—it may be to enjoy with them afew mo- 
ments’ converse in their most elevated 
moods, or perhaps to rise by their, aid to 
those noble positions which the soul is 
more competent to gain for an hour than 
to keep for a day. 

Of biographical reading we may say, 
that the man who has no heroes among 
the truly noble of the earth, must have 
either a sordid or a conceited spirit, He 
must be too ignoble to admire that which 
is really above himself, or must be too 
satisfied with himself to care to concern 
himself with the characters or the claims 
of others. He who reverences and ad- 
mires no one of the great and good of 
other times, is likely to reverence and 
admire the man who is least worthy of 
honor and admiration, and that is him- 
self,—and to bring to his altar unshared 
and solitary worship. 

Two rules may serve in the selection 
and judgment of biographies, The first 
is, ‘see that the man whose life you 
would read had a marked and distinctive 
character.” The second is, “see that 
this character be set forth with truthful- 
ness and skill.” A man with small individ- 
uality, either of gifts or of goodness, is not 
entitled to have his life written,and certain- 
ly has no claim that his life should be read, 
The circumstance that he held a high po- 
sition in life, or attracted honor or atten- 
tion from his wealth or rank or office, is 
of the slightest possible significance to 
those who come after him, provided there 
was nothing in his genius, his industry, 
or his goodness Which entitles him to the 
consideration of others. Mere goodness 
which is commonplace, however useful 
and honorable in the living, cannot shine 
as an example through a written life, 
unless there was something distinctive 
enough to attract the attention and to 
impress the feelings of lookers-on, The 
number of stupid biographies of lords 
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and generals and bishops, and of clergy- 
men and physicians) and lawyers, who 
were simply significant from their .po- 
sition, which encumber our ‘libraries, 
is something frightful: to contemplate. 
Now and then they fill several bulky vol- 
umes, They are glanced at by a limited 
cirele; and stand upon the shelves of our 
libraries, to be consulted by an antiqua- 
rian or a genealogist, and this is all the 
service which they render. 

It is not enough, however, that the 
subject of the life should have had some- 
thing in his character that was so distinc- 
tive as to be worth recording. It should 
be skilfully set forth by his biographer. 
The power of seizing the individual char- 
acteristics by nice analysis, or of inter- 
preting them by sagacious generalizations, 
does not “come by nature” to all biogra- 
phers. The gift of selecting what is 
worth preserving from conversations and 
correspondence is not possessed—certain- 
ly it is not exercised—by all. To nar- 


rate with method and clearness, and also 
with spirit and life, is not so easy to a 


writer as it is pleasant to the reader. 

The following protest, directed against 
the indiscriminate publication of an au- 
thor’s remains, is equally appropriate to 
those lumbering biographies in which lit- 
_ tle wise selection rules :— 


+ 
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“the imperfect thing or thought, 
The fervid yeastiness of youth, 
The dubious doubt, the twilight truth, 
, The work that for the passing day was 
wrought, 
The schemes that came to naught, 


The sketch half-way 'twixt verse and prose, 
That mocks the finished picture true, 
The splinters whence the statue grew, 

The scaffolding ‘neath which the palace 

Tose, 
The vague, abortive throes, 


And crudities of joy or gloom :— 
In kind oblivion let them be! 
Nor has the dead worse foe than he 
Who rakes these sweepings of the artist's 
room, 
And piles them on his tomb.” 


Whether this or that biography will 
meet these two conditions, must be left, 
in most cases, to the judgment of the 
reader himself. To attempt to make a 
selection from the very rich and copious 
library of works of this class with which 
English literature abounds, would be dif- 
ficult, if not impracticable, within our 
limits. We trust that the reader will ac- 
cept in its place the classification which 
we have made, and the illustrative ex- 
amples which we have cited under its 
several heads, 


QLD IRONSIDES. 
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Tue river Delaware, that goes narrowly 
and noisily over the rapids at Trenton, 
makes a broad, calm sweep into the 
Jerseys, as it passes the staid old city of 
Bordentown, a little farther down the 
stream. Here the Pennsylvania side is 
low and level, while the eastern shore 
is formed of a line. of bluffs broken by de- 
bouching creeks. 

The land runs back flat and tame 
enough beyond the heights; but their ap- 
pearance from the river, or the railroad 
track that curves gracefully around the 
water's edge, is picturesque and com- 
manding. The northernmost promontory 


I. 


is known as Point Breeze, celebrated as 
the refuge of that royal exile Joseph, 
benignest of Bonapartes, ex-king of Na- 
ples and of Spain. The next is crowned 
with villas, which skirt the city; and 
from the third and southernmost rises a 
grove of stately pines, surrounding an 
aristocratic mansion, with its attendant 
farm-house, 

Imagine that it is summer-time—sum- 
mer beforé last, if you choose—and climb 
the hill-path with me, up into the shadow 
of the pines. Now let us sit on the well- 
whittled bench, fastened between two 
giant trees, and—’ 
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Hurrah! what a view I 

At our feet the beautiful, broad Dela- 
ware, dotted with islands and with craft. 
The river here is busier than anywhere 
north of ‘Philadelphia; for yonder is the 
mouth of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal. Propellers fly to and fro; steam- 
tugs puff and blow with the burden of 
their long trains of canal-boats; the great 
rafts from up the river swing into and 
crowd the little bay. To the right, the 
hills and houses and churches of Borden- 
town; in front of us, the wooded, far- 
stretching outline of the other shore— 
the Keystone State seems to lie there un- 
rolled like a wide, green, living map; the 
smoke curls up here and there from farm- 
ers’ homes, In the centre of the picture 
rise the spires and Capitol dome of Tren- 
ton, and beyond all are the blue Penn- 
sylvania hills. 

But hark! A sound as of thunder be- 
neath the ground; the earth shakes; the 
leaves of the bushes below us tremble; 
the noise waxes louder and rushes near- 
er; a shrill demoniac scream makes us 
fairly jump—and the “afternoon express” 
for Philadelphia dashes around the hill at 
our very feet. You had not thought it 
possible for the cars to pass along the 
narrow margin between the water-line 
and the base of the promontory. 

Let us turn our eyes inland. The house 
nearest to us is a long, low frame struc- 
ture, with dormer windows, and a porch 
in front. Approaching, we find that it 
is closed, and falling into decay. The 
back piazza is in melancholy ruins. Be- 
hind those white shutters, in those dark- 
ened and dismal chambers, ghosts and rats 
stalk and disport, with infrequent moles- 
tation. 

But there are signs of life about the 
small house to the left; a flag-staff in 
front; chickens scratching about, the 
kitchen door. A plebeian affair is this 
little farm-house, with remnants of red 
paint on the weather-boards, and none 
of the modern elegances hinted at in ‘its 
exterior. 

In the garden south of the farm-house 
we notice an old man, with gray clothes 
and broad-brimmed hat, hard at work 
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among the rows of plants: strong and 
active and cheery still, though a score 
of busy years beyond the allotted span. 

Let us climb the hill again some win- 
ter evening, and this time push open the 
farm-house door. Our feet beyond the 
threshold, we seem to have stepped into 
the beginning of the century. A grand 
piano of the ancientest, quaintest pattern 
lumbers the hall: its yellow keys dust- 
laden, its silent wires forgetful of their 
last dissonant twangings, its top used 
as a depository for beans and seed-corn, 
and I know not what sacred rubbish. 
An eight-day clock ticks portentously on 
the stair-landing. On the parlor walls 
hang several marine views, a picture of 
his puffy Princeliness the younger Murat, 
and an old portrait of an officer of the 
United States navy, in full uniform. It 
must have been with a sigh that the 
artist folded up and tucked under the 
left arm the always picturesque cocked 
hat; but then we see at a glance it 
would never have done to hide the fine 
massive forehead of his subject for a 
mere trick of effect. The principal ac- 
cessory is a man-of-war, seen in the dis- 
tance at anchor, with all. sails furled. 
The old man sits now in the easy-chair 
by the fire-side; his long snow-white 
locks fall down over his shoulders. There 
is something in the blue eye and the 
curve of the Roman nose that reminds 
us of that old painting on the wall. 

He rises to greet us with sweet old- 
fashioned courtesy. The fire and the fun 
kindle anew in his eye as he spins his 
marvellous true yarns. He tells of things 
that happened before our grandfathers 
were born. He met and talked with 
Washington, as one man talks with ano- 
ther. He gossips—as though of yester- 
day’s acquaintances—about kings and em- 
perors long since shrined in the dusty 
niches of history ; abouit successive genera- 
tions of great men who have risen and dis- 
appeared during his recollection; he talks, 
yet modestly, of the fierce, triumphant 
sea-fights he has fought ; of valorous do- 
ings whose fame rang through the world 
—you and I learned them by heart in 
our school days—and he was the hero, 
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and the Congress thanked him in the 
country’s name, and medals and swords 
and the “freedom of cities” were pre- 
sented to him, and the young and timo- 
rous nation took new heart of hope from 
the victories of its brave soldier-sailors, 

Another summer passes; the autumn 
comes. Minute-guns are heard at the 
naval stations all over the land, At 
Philadelphia, shops and factories are 
closed; the bell of Independence Hall 
tolls; and with military pomp and solemn 
ceremony, amid the waving of flags and 
the silent witnessing of tens of thousands, 
our friend of the little farm-house at Bor- 
dentown, Op Ironsiprs, is laid to rest, 
after a life crowded with splendid deeds 
and crowned with heroic suffering. 

A career of such long and distinguished 
service and remarkable adventure de- 
serves something more than the brief 
notices of the newspapers. 

Cuartes Stewart was born in Phila- 
delphia, July 28, 1778, of Irish parents. 
The British army had marched out of the 
city the preceding month. Before he 
was two years old, his father, a captain 
in the merchant service, died, leaving his 
mother with four children to take care 
of in those troublesome times, and with 
little. means for their support. It is as 
true as trite, that remarkable men are 
generally found to have had remarkable 
mothers, and this case was no exception 
to the rule; for the accounts show that 
Mrs. Stewart was a woman of talent and 
energy, and performed well her difficult 


Charles must have been a plucky, rude, 


erratic little fellow. His eagerness to 
see all that was going on sometimes got 
him into trouble. When only three or 
four years old he scrambled up into a 
wagon to witness some passing show, 
when the horse backed, and crushed his 
ankle between the end of the wagon and 
a post. Although the injury was not 
serious, he occasionally, throughout life, 
complained of trouble in that quarter, and 
in his last illness he felt unpleasantly 
sometimes the results of his childish 
prank. 

It was near this time that he first saw 
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Washington. He waited at the corner 
of Lodge Alley for hours, in order to 
catch a glimpse of the great man as he 
emerged from the lodge-room. At last 
the General came, walking at the head 
of a procession of Masons, which moved 
towards Christ Church, where he was 
to be made Grand Master of the United 
States. He carried a Bible and emblems 
of the Order on a scarlet cushion. Charley 
raced ahead, and being such a very little 
fellow—small even for his age—managed 
to slip through the crowd and witness a 
part of the ceremony. 

When about twelve years old he was 
elated by an interview with Washington. 
His step-father, Captain Britton, was a 
member of Congress, and an intimate 
friend of the General, whose body-guard 
—a sturdy set, blacksmiths and lumber- 
men in days of peace—he had com- 
manded. The two Houses of Congress 
assembled in their respective chambers 
at noon, and went thence to pay their 
respects to Washington, young Stewart 
accompanying his step-father. Washing- 
ton showed him considerable attention, 
which being noised around among the 
Philadelphia boys, made Charley quite a 
hero in their eyes. ‘‘ Not one of them,” 
the old man used to boast, “‘ dared knock 
a chip off my shoulder after that.” 

After this he used often to see the 
stately old gentleman riding down to the 
Navy Yard, with his groom half a square 
behind him. 

While a lieutenant in the navy, Stewart 
had an interview with Washington at 
Chester. Captain, Barry sent him on 
shore there to invite the General to visit 
his frigate, the United States, in the con- 
struction of which, at Philadelphia, 
Washington had taken a personal in- 
terest. The lieutenant was told that the 
General had retired; but he sent up his 
name, and Washington received him, 
propped up with pillows, in bed. He 
replied that nothing would give him 
more pleasure than fo accept the invita- 
tion, but he must start for Philadelphia 
at daybreak or he would not be able to 
overtake President Adams, whom he 
was anxious to see. The City Troop— 
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an organization which still exists, and 
has the good taste to cling to the beauti- 
ful old Continental uniform—came out 
from Philadelphia to meet the Ex-Presi- 
dent and conduct him into the city. Af- 
ter all, Washington did not reach town 
until Adams had left, the latter having 
taken the 4 a.m. mail coach, 

Stewart remembered that the General 
travelled on horseback, but his coach 
went with him, and he occasionally 
rested by riding in it. The “ Father” 
made slow advances through his Country, 
as the grateful, loving ceremonies that 
the good people of every town and vil- 
lage thought necessary, rendered his 
journey a royal progress. 

Our heroes come to town in different 
wise nowadays, Instead of the majes- 
tic cavalcade, and the cheering crowds 
by the roadside, we have the lightning 
train, the special car, and the curious 
group at the “station,” straining on tip- 
toe to catch a glimpse of the little man 
witha cigar. I confess to a liking for the 
old way, although with the loss in dig- 
nity there may have come a recompense 
in discernment. 

When thirteen years old, Stewart be- 
gan his career on the ocean as a cabin- 
boy in the merchant service; and before 
he was twenty he had risen to the com- 
mand of an Indiaman. 

The “ Commodore,” as we shall call the 
rear-admiral, because that is the name he 
was familiarly known by in the neighbor- 
hood of his residence, had many a pleas- 
ant yarn to tell about his early life at sea, 
At one time, while on a voyage to the 
West Indies, all on board but two were 
down with the yellow fever. The second 
mate performed the part of ship's physi- 
cian by carrying around the medicine- 
chest, and letting each select the medicine 
he thought best adapted tohis case. Char- 
ley, the cabin-boy, being somewhat out 
of his mind, took a quantity of “ Spanish 
flies,” and spread it on his bread before 
eating the latter. The results, fortunate- 
ly, were not serious, 

The Loraine, owned by Britton & 
Massey, of Philadelphia, and commanded 
by Captain Church, came to anchor at 
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St. Domingo in 1793, just at the time of 
the insurrection. Charles Stewart was 
on board, still at the lowest round of the 
sailor's ladder, for he was only fifteen 
years old, and had been but two years at 
sea. One day, Christophe, a leader of the 
insurrectionists, came alongside in a row- 
boat, with several of his sable followers, 
The “ citizen-general ” was attired in the 
elegant uniform of a French officer, which 
illy accorded with his ungainly carriage 
and bare black feet. Two of the teeth 
of his lower jaw protruded like the 
tusks of an animal, and added to the in- 
congruous and grotesque effect. The 
awkward rowing of the natives, together 
with the comical appearance of the mag- 
nate, were too much for Charley. When 
Christophe asked him to throw him some- 
thing by which to ascend the side of the 
ship, a spirit of deviltry seized the lad, 
and instead of tossing the rope to the vis- 
itor, he shook it in his face, and burst 
into a laugh. 

In an instant Charley realized the ex- 
tent of his offence, and fearing vengeance, 
ran toward the cabin for protection. The 
Commodore always said, in telling this 
story, that while on his way to the cabin 
“something told him” that if he went 
there it would cost him his life. He at 
once changed his course, hurried to the 
place where the cook kept his wood, 
opened the trap-door, and jumping into 
the hole, replaced the cover and shoved 
a stick through the ring, so that the door 
could not be opened from above. He had 
not been there many minutes when he 
heard Christophe and his men searching 
for him overhead. 

It seems that the blacks finally suc- 
ceeded in getting on board, the leader 
blind with rage, He demanded that that 
“white-headed boy” should be given up 
to him immediately, and swore that he 
would have the fellow’s life. Captain 
Church was not sufficiently provided 
with arms to prevent violence, and pre- 
tended to aid him in his quest, after hav- 
ing failed to convince him that the lad had 
jumped overboard and swum toa French 
vessel which was lying not far off. Every 
portion of the Loraine was searched, and 
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the sailors were even compelled to shift.a 
part of the cargo in the hold. 

-At last Christophe caught sight of the 
trap-door, beneath which the boy was 
lying in a state of fearful suspense. The 
moment the sailors found that this had 
been fastened from beneath, they knew 
that Charley must have here made his 
hiding-place, and they swore still more 
stoutly that he had swum to the French 
vessel, They exerted themselves, how- 
ever, in fruitless mock efforts to lift the 
door ; but Christophe, not satisfied, thrust 
his sword down on every side, the blade 
just escaping young Stewart, who cud- 
dled himself up into small space in the 
centre, 

At last the search was given up, and 
the captain, in order to appease Chris- 
tophe, made him the magnificent present 
of a pair of stockings. These pleased the 
savage so that he fairly danced with de- 
light; his good humor was still further 
augmented by the gift of a pair of shoes, 
The fellow finally got drunk on their 
liquors, supplied without stint, and in 
this condition they succeeded in getting 
rid of a most unwelcome guest. 


A week or two after this adventure— 


the ship still remaining at St. Domingo, 
as it was found difficult to dispose of the 
cargo in consequence of the disturbed 
state of affairs—young Stewart resolved 
to venture ashore. The captain gave his 
permission, at the same time warning 
him of his danger. But Stewart thought 
that, as Christophe had only seen his white 
head, he could easily disguise himself so 
that he would not recognize him, Ac- 
cordingly he put on a different rig, and 
pulled his hat over his eyes so as to hide 
his silver-colored hair. 

The very first man he met, in saunter- 
ing up the street, was Christophe—Freneh 
uniform, sword, pistols, musket, tusks, and 
all. We may be sure that the little fel- 
low’s heart sank within him, and that his 
first impulse was to take to his heels. 
But the boy’s characteristic presence of 
mind and coolness in the face of danger 
saved his life. Careles8ly whistling a 
tune, he kept on steadily, and in passing 
Christophe his clothes actually brushed 
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against him, He felt that the savage had 
his eyes fixed upon him suspiciously ; and 
after passing him heard with affright the 
click caused by the cocking of a musket, 
The boy still moved on slowly, and appa- 
rently with the utmost unconsciousness; 
but turning the first corner he scampered 
down a side street as fast as his legs could 
carry him. The rest of the day he lay 
hidden in the mountains, returning after 
dark to the shore, and finding means to 
make his way back to the ship. 


In 1798 Stewart abandoned the mer- 
chant service and took a commission as 
Lieutenant in the United States Navy, 
He remained with the frigate United 
States, then in command of Commodore 
Barry, till 1800. The vessel was em- 
ployed in restraining the French priva- 
teers in their assaults upon our commerce 
in the West Indies, and in transporting 
the American Commissioners to France, 

In July, 1800, Lieutenant Stewart as- 
sumed command of the U. 8. schooner 
Experiment, 12 guns, with which, in a 
short time, he made his first capture, that 
of the French privateer Les Deux Amis, 
of 8 guns, whose colors were struck after 
an action of only ten minutes. While 
watering in Prince Rupert's Bay, Island 
of Dominica, he opened a characteristic 
correspondence with a British captain, 
demanding the release of one Amos Seely, 
a citizen of the United States, who had 
been impressed on board his Majesty’s 
ship the Siam. Two British vessels, 
carrying each 20 guns, were in the bay, 
and it must have been the force of Stew- 
art’s logic and insistance rather than the 
number of his port-holes that induced 
Capt. Matson to send Seely on board the 
American schooner. 

One September day a couple of stran- 
gers, with English colors hoisted, bore 
down upon the Experiment, which was 
lying-to, with the British signal of the 
day flying. As they refused to answer 
his signal, and proved to be a brig-of- 
war of 18 guns, and a three-masted 
schooner of 14, Stewart wisely retreated. 
The pursuit continued a couple of hours, 
when they discovered the Experiment 
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could outsail them, abandoned the chase, 
ran up French colors, and fired a gun of 
defiance. Stewart now manoeuvred 
round to windward and gave chase. 
At eight o’clock that evening the Ex- 
periment came up with the sternmost 
vessel, which happened to be the three- 
masted schooner, and poured a sudden 
broadside into her. Her colors were 
struck in a few minutes, when the Lieu- 
tenant found he had captured the French 
national schooner La Diane, on board of 
which were a lieutenant with a detach- 
ment of 30 invalid soldiers, a crew of 65 
men, and Gen. Rigaud, on his way to 
France. Stewart immediately started 
after the brig; but she, meantime, had 
gained a safe distance, and the pursuit 
was soon abandoned, 

Our Lieutenant, while on his station in 
the West Indies, did valuable service in 
protecting American commerce in those 
seas, and recaptured a number of mer- 
chantmen which had been taken by the 
French. 

His next notable action took place at 


night, with a suspicious vessel, which 


was indisposed to answer his hail. The 
Lieutenant, after using the trumpetin vain, 
sent a shot into the stranger, which was 
answered by a broadside. The Experi- 
ment, with its gallant young commander, 
was too much for the unknown, and she 
finally surrendered, proving, however, 
to be a privateer out of Bermuda. This 
unfoytunate mistake being discovered, 
the Experiment lay by all next day 
assisting in the repair of damages. The 
latter were very serious; her rigging 
was sadly cut up, and the vessel had 
four feet of water in her hold when 
she gave up the unnecessary contest. 
The Commodore used to tell the story of 
this night combat with great zest; I 
think he rather enjoyed the punishment 
the privateer brought upon herself by 
reason of her foolhardiness or stupidity, 
or whatever it was that prevented an 
intelligible response to his hail. 

Stewart next distinguished himself by 
the rescue of a company of sixty women 
and children, with seven sailors, who 
were wrecked on the reef off Saona 
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island, while flying from St. Domingo, 
which city had been besieged by the 
blacks, The Danish captain of the wreck- 
ed schooner escaped to the share with 
his effects, cruelly abandoning his charge 
in the moment of disaster. Stewart 
caught the cowardly wretch, who had 
fled to the mountain of Saona, and 
brought him a prisoner back to St. Do- 
mingo; he would have received stern 
treatment—sailor’s justice—from the 
Lieutenant, had it not been for the mer- 
ciful intercession of the women. The 
Governor of St. Domingo wrote to Pre- 
sident Jefferson, thanking him most 
warmly, and in the name of his whole 
people, as well as of the saved, for this 
humane act of an American officer. 
Stewart himself was overwhelmed with 
the gratitude of the rescued and their rela- 
tives, who were among the chief persons 
of the place. 

After a term of uneventful service we 
find the Lieutenant in command of the 
brig Siren, of the expedition sent to de- 
stroy the frigate Philadelphia, off Tripoli, 
the actual performance of which brilliant 
exploit was assigned to Decatur. 

Stewart had command of the vessels 
employed in the blockade of the city of 
Tripoli and adjacent harbors. A Greek 
ship and a British brig were captured by 
the Siren for violation of the blockade. 
In order to accustom his force to the 
enemy’s fire, and compel him to expend 
his ammunition, he several times led in 
his vessels to the attack of the flotilla and 
batteries, on one occasion capturing two 
batteries westward of the city. 

Commodore Preble himself arrived off 
Tripoli August 1, 1804, with the frigate 
Constitution, and eight smaller vessels. 
A grand attack was immediately ordered, 
in which the whole force was engaged, 
and which resulted in the capture of three 
of the enemy’s gunboats. Stewart again 
distinguished himself, and with the other 
gallant officers received the warm appro- 
bation and praise of the commodore, 
During subsequent operations there the 
Siren had three officers and eight sea- 
men killed, and thirteen wounded. 

After the establishment of peace with 
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Tripoli, Stewart, who had been promoted 
to the rank of Master Commandant, pro- 
ceeded with his vessel—the Essex—to 
Tunis Bay, where the presence of the 
American squadron was thought neces- 
sary in order to prevent anticipated at- 
tacks upon our commerce, Ata council 
of officers, called by Commodore Rogers, 
Stewart's opinion, adverse to the imme- 
diate commencement of hostilities, car- 
ried the day, and received the warm ap- 
probation of President Jefferson, who ex- 
pressed to his cabinet the “high satisfac- 
tion he felt at having an officer in the 
squadron who comprehended the inter- 
national law, the Constitution of his 
country, and the policy of his govern- 
ment.” 

In 1806-7 Captain Stewart had charge 
of the construction of gunboats at New 
York. In the subsequent years of peace 
he, as well as other naval officers, en- 
gaged, with the approbation of the gov- 
ernment, in the prosecution of mercantile 
enterprises to the Mediterranean, the 
Adriatic, and the East Indies. 

Doubtless the most important service 
to his country that Stewart was ever per- 
mitted to perform, was rendered in asso- 
ciation with Commodore Bainbridge, in 
the year 1812. Upon the declaration of 
war with England, those officers set out 
at once for Washington, in order to offer 
their services to the government. Ima- 
gine their surprise and dismay at being 
informed by the chief clerk of the Navy 
Department that the Cabinet had decided 
to place all the ships of war in the har- 
bor of New York, for its defence. They 
keenly appreciated the disastrous effects 
of such a policy, and made a spirited ap- 
peal to the Secretary in behalf of the 
insulted navy. What has it dene, they 
indignantly demanded, that it should be 
cooped up in a single harbor, with no op- 
portunity to strike a blow for the national 
cause,—no chance to win fresh trophies 
from the public enemy? The Secretary 
pleaded as an excuse for the determina- 
tion of the government the apprehension 
that the twenty years’ constant experi- 
ence and overwhelming force of the Brit- 
ish marine would prove too much for our 


little and, of late, unpractised navy. But 
the arguments and enthusiasm of the 
officers prevailed over the Secretary's 
cautious objections; and an urgent letter, 
written the same night, to the President, 
convinced him so completely, that he at 
once directed the Secretary of the Navy 
to “send the vessels of war to sea, to 
seek their enemy, and he would take the 
responsibility upon himself.” 

Nobly did the navy redeem the pledges 
made in its behalf by Stewart and Bain- 
bridge. Looking back upon its brilliant 
achievements in that war, we realize the 
enormity of error the government came 
so near committing, and the extent of 
our obligations to the two officers through 
whose intercession the navy was per- 
mitted to take part in the struggle, bring- 
ing additional honor and prestige to the 
nation. Ata ball given by the citizens 
of the District of Columbia to Captain 
Stewart, Midshipman Hamilton made his 
appearance with the flag of the Macedo- 
nian frigate and the despatches of Cap- 
tain Decatur, giving an account of her 
capture by his frigate, the United States, 
In the midst of the wild scene of rejoicing 
which followed—so gloriously confused 
that a Federal Senator actually threw his 
arms about the neck of the Republican 
President—the Secretary of the Navy, in 
a spirit of frankness beyond praise, an- 
nounced to those assembled, “Jt is to 
Captains Bainbridge and Stewart you owe 
your naval victories,” 

But Stewart did his own share in 
proving the navy worthy of confidence, 
and able to cope with the enemy on his 
chosen field. In 1813 he assumed com- 
mand of the frigate Constitution, “Old 
Ironsides,” and with her destroyed the 
Picton of sixteen guns, a merchant ship 
of ten guns, the brig Catherine and the 
schooner Phoenix. Starting on another 
cruise in December, 1814, he captured 
and destroyed the brig Lord Nelson, and 
captured the ship Susan, with a valuable 
cargo, and sent her to New York. 

On the morning of the 19th of Febra- 
ary, 1815, the Constitution was holding 
its course from the coast of Spain south- 
ward towards Madeira. <A group of offi- 
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cers, gathered at the starboard gangway, 
were overheard by the Captain, bemoan- 
ing their ill fate in the lack of opportu- 
nity to distinguish themselves during 
their long cruise on the European coast. 
As has been already intimated, Stewart 
was a believer in presentiments, It is 
certain, at any rate, that he bade the de- 
spondent officers be of good cheer, for 
the courted opportunity would soon be 
afforded. “TI assure you, gentlemen,” he 
added, “that before the sun again rises 
and sets you will be engaged in battle 
with the enemy, and it will not be with 
a single ship.” 

That afternoon, between one and two 
o'clock, a large sail was discovered stand- 
ing toward the Constitution, and soon 
another, many miles to leeward: evident- 
ly two of the enemy’s ships cruising to- 
gether. The Constitution gave chase, 
with the intention to cut off, if possible, 
the nearer vessel, which was endeavor- 
ing to reach its consort. Two guns were 
fired at the latter, but without effect. 
The main royal-mast of the Constitution 
was, in this moment of emergency, car- 
ried away, being over-pressed with sail. 

One of the vessels, being painted with 
double yellow sides and false ports in the 
waist, had, at a distance, the appearance 
of a double-decked ship, and Lieutenant 
Ballard told Captain Stewart that she 
must be at least a 50-gun ship. He re- 
plied that she looked too small to be a 
ship of that class, but might be an old 44 
on two decks, “ However,” he added, 
“be this as it may, you know I promised 
you a fight before the setting of to-mor- 
row’s sun, and if we do not take it now 
that it is offered, we can scarcely have 
another chance. We must flog them 
when we catch them, whether she has 
one gun-deck or two!” 

The object of the enemy was to post- 
pone the battle until nightfall; so at about 
six o'clock, they brought to the wind in 
an open order of line ahead, the Consti- 
tution, without a moment's hesitancy, 
closing with them and shortening sail, 
The American frigate (49 guns) took her 
position on the weather bow of the 
larger ship and the weather quarter of 
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the other, forming, with the enemy, a 
triangle, and being at about two hundred 
and fifty yards distance from each. Both 
ships were thus under the fire of the 
Constitution’s larboard battery, while a 
nearer approach would have thrown one 
of the vessels out of the line of her fire, 
at the same time permitting the Consti- 
tution to be raked. The Constitution 
maintained the same position throughout 
the fight, and poured right and left such 
a fierce, consuming fire that in forty 
minutes both of the enemy’s ships at- 
tempted to withdraw. The Cyane (34 
guns) fired one more broadside and struck 
her colors, The Levant (21 guns) en- 
deavored to escape while Stewart was 
taking possession of the Cyane, but the 
Constitution followed her and caused her 
to surrender. 

After the battle, Stewart was sitting in 
his cabin talking with one of the British 
captains, and a midshipman of the watch 
came in to say that the officer of the deck 
wished to know if the crew could have 
their grog. As the usual grog-time had 
elapsed before the engagement took place, 
Captain Stewart said, ‘‘ The men have had 
their grog already, haven't they ?”—“ No, 
sir,” replied the midshipman; “it was mix- 
ed ready for serving just before the battle 
began, but the forecastle men and other 
older sailors of the crew said they didn’t 
want any Dutch courage on board, and 
capsized the grog-tub in the lee scup- 
pers.” The English commander asked, 
with astonishment, if it were possible 
that there were men in the American 
navy who would “spill their grog like 
that?” About the same time the two 
British captains got into a dispute about 
the result of the fight, each imputing the 
defeat to the other, and contending that 
if such and such an evolution had been 
practised by one or the other, the Con- 
stitution would have had to surrender, 
“Gentlemen,” said Stewart, “ there is no 
use in getting warm about it; it would 
have been all the same whatever you 
might have done. If you doubt that, I 
will put you all on board again, and you 
can try it over.” It is needless to say 
that the chivalrous offer was not accepted. 
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In writing of this battle, Cooper says: 
“The manner in which Captain Stewart 
handled his ship on this occasion excited 
much admiration among nautical men, it 
being unusual for a single vessel to en- 
gage two enemies and escape being 
raked. So far from this occurring to the 
Constitution, however, she actually raked 
both her opponents, and the manner in 
which she backed and filled in the smoke, 
forcing her two antagonists down to lee- 
ward when they were endeavoring to 
cross her stern or forefoot, is among the 
most brilliant manoeuvring in naval an- 
nals,” 

The news of this remarkable victory 
was received with enthusiasm throughout 
the country. Upon Stewart's return, the 
Councils of New York gave him the free- 
dom of the city, presented him with a gold 
stiuff-box, and tendered him a public din- 
ner. Pennsylvania voted him the thanks 
of the Commonwealth and a gold-hilted 
sword, Congress passed a vote of thanks 
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to him and his brave officers, and present- 
ed him with a gold medal in commemora- 
tion of the event, The song-book “ poet 
of the period” did not fail to suitably 
commemorate the event, In an old rhyme 
devoted to “Yankee Tars,” and dated 
January, 1816, we find the following :— 


“With Ironsides brave Stewart slips 
To sea, on her third cruise, sir ; 
And, cloy’d with fighting single ships, 
She drubs them now by twos, sir. 
“ Chorus.—Then toast the Brave, for they will 
save 
Columbia’s fame from sinking; 
The honor’d scars of Yankee tars 
Are glorious themes for drink- 
ing.” 

Having traced the career of Old Iron- 
sides down to the time of his greatest naval 
victory, the account of his subsequent life, 
including some mention of the movement 
to make him President of the United 
States, must be deferred to a later num- 
ber. 





THE COMING CHINAMAN; AND WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
HIM? 


‘We have a proverb which reminds us 
that a child can ask questions which even 
a wise man cannotanswer. And this prov- 
erb might fitly enough be quoted against 
any one who raises this inquiry concern- 
ing the coming Chinamam For, of all the 
questions by which the public mind is 
occupied to-day, there is not one, or, at 
the utmost, there is only one which can 
rivalitin importance. That question about 
woman-suffrage might, at first, seem fair- 
ly to. deserve the precedence,—not upon 
the ground of chivalrous courtesy, for 
its advocates wisely refuse to let it occupy 
that ground,—but upon the ground of 
substantial worth, and for the sake of the 
consequences, whether good or bad, in- 
volved in it. And in a certain kind of 
popularity, indeed, this question has the 
advantage. It comes before us in the 
name and attitude of a reform, and so, of 
course, must challenge controversy, and 
controversy involves noise and excite- 


ment, and is always lively, even if it is 
nothing else; and there is a not wholly 
displeasing novelty by which our ears 
are entertained, when we hear the shrill 
treble of the feminine reformer, mingling 
with the gruff bass monotone of the male 
of that familiar species. Whereas this Chi- 
naman is not our sister nor our wife, and 
indeed is grudgingly allowed his claim to 
be our brother, He is not a white man, 
even. He is not in any figurative sense 
a Young American. He is an outlandish 
man. Heisaheathen man. He has some 
queer habits which excite our prejudices. 
He is scarcely picturesque enough to stir 
our sense of the romantic. He is too pro- 
saic to make good material for poetry. 
He is not aslave to have the chains knock- 
ed from him by our enthusiastic interfer- 
ence. He is somewhat dull and uninter- 
esting as a study, when we get a little 
used to him, And yet, although the prob- 
lem which he sets before us for solution 
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ig not wholly an attractive one, it is none 
the. less important. The great wave of 
immigration has begun to roll in on our 
Western coast. Noman can measure its 
extent or estimate its force. No man can 
roll.it back, What, then, shall we do 
about it? 

But. although it be true that this Chi- 
nese question must take priority of time, 
if not -priority of importance also, over 
what is called the woman-question, mean- 
ing by that the woman-suffrage question ; 
although, in Congressional phrase, the 
gentleman from China has the floor, and 
not the lady of The Revolution ; there is, 
indeed, one question which is of more 
imreediate importance than the Chinese 
problem, and is partly bound up with it, 
and has especial interes’ in its relation to 
it, Thoughtful and honest men among 
us are beginning to discover, with the most 
serious alarm, that political peril of a very 
dreadful sort is right upon us,—peril more 
deadly than the risk from civil war, from 
which we were so lately rescued,—more 
deadly, because more spiritual than that, 
—and likely to destroy not the body of 
the-State alone, but its very soul as well. 
The trouble with us is seen to be, not too 
little voting,—as some imagine, clamoring 
for the ballot to be given to every living 
creature,—but too much stealing; and 
what is needed most is not to extend the 
franchise, but to restrict dishonesty and to 
correct incompetence; or, less abstractly, 
to get rid of plunderers and blockheads 
in our public affairs; to get them out and 
to keep them out from places of honor and 
of responsibility. If now it shall appear 
that, just as we are making this dis- 
covery, there is coming to our shores a 
people who discovered this great peril, in 
their own political history, some centu- 
ries ago, before we even had a name or 
an existence, the coincidence is, at least, 
striking. And when it appears that they 
not merely made tliis great discovery, but 
found a way to remedy the evil, we be- 
gin to see what’ possible significance of 
good there is in the new immigration. 
Surely ‘this coming’of the Chinaman is 
not an irruption of. the barbarians exactly, 
whateverselse it‘is, It would be.a.little 
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strange if we should learn from them, 
and be helped by them to that réforma- 
tion of our civil service which seems so 
indispensable to our national life. It is 
getting light from an unlooked-for quar- 
ter, somewhat as if the sun should rise 
some morning in the west, when we find 
that these long-tailed, queer-eyed stran- 
gers whom at first we somewhat sniffed 
at, whom we even recoiled from not with- 
out disgust, can teach us a thing or two 
in such a simple matter as the honest and 
efficient conduct of our public affairs, 

There is something actually confound- 
ing, in the suddenness with which this 
whole matter of the Chinese immigra- 
tion is thrust upon our attention, It is 
only twelve years, for instance, since the 
author of this paper was a stranger in 
that very strange land of the Celestials, 
Jooking eagerly up the great rivers and 
over the great wall, and wishing for 
a chance to enter in and explore the 
mysteries of that unknown country, The 
Russian, the Englishman, and the Ame- 
rican had knocked at the gates, or waited 
at the seaport cities, each year more 
clamorous to be let in, enforcing their 
request sometimes by diplomatic argu- 
ment, sometimes with ball and bomb. 
No doubt, as the request grew urgent 
and troublesome, there used to be de- 
bated, in the Court of the great Brother 
of the Sun and Moon, many questions con- 
cerning this coming foreigner, and what 
should be done with him.. We were 
the foreigners and the immigrants then. 
We were the applicants for recognition 
and for favor. What should be done 
with us,—that was the question. And 
we had a chance to see how. we liked 
it. Any one who has ever had a per- 
sonal experience, as a foreigner in China,. 
and who is willing to remember it in 
the light of that maxim, whether in the- 
Confucian or the Christian form, which 
bids us treat our fellow-men as we would! 
wish to be treated by them, has some 
special. fitness for the discussign of this 
Chinese problem. 

For now the question is-turned.end 
for end. They are the foreigners, and 
ask. admission. among us. We are -at 
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home; and Celestial neighbor is pro- 
posing to return~our visit, if we please. 
And he will bring his wife and his babies 
and his baggage, and all his relations 
and their wives andtheir babies and 
their baggage. And itis not a flying 
visit merely that he comes to pay. If 
we have no objection, and even if we 
have serious objection, he will settle 
and abide, What shall we do? Shall 
we instruct our servants, Ulysses or 
Hamilton or the others, to say that we 
are not at home, or that we are indis- 
posed, or busily engaged with gentlemen 
from Ireland and from Germany and 
from Africa and elsewhere, and must be 
excused to the Mongolian ? 

It is high time that we should know 
what we are going to do, for the feet of 
the new-comer are already on our door- 
step, and his hand upon the bell, and hie 
baggage, with his wife and babies, wait- 
ing to be dumped and carried in. Within 
a short time, to be sure, we have begun 
to hear rumors that he is going home 
again. We are told that he is merely 
coming to get money to take hack with 
him; and that he has his sepulchre made 
ready in Celestial soil, and a coffin wait- 
ing for his bones, so that, if he should die 
before his money is acquired, at least 
his body may be carried over seas’ and 
gathered to the bodies of his ancestors, 
But all the history of Chinese emigration 
into adjacent countries forbids the opi- 
nion that, when once this Celestial’ has 
set his face toward any land, he can be 
turned back again. The very immensity 
of the flood of people from which the 
‘wave of immigration rises, renders the 
attempt to stop it as vain as the attempt 
of good Dame Partington to mop up the 
tide of the Atlantic, when it poured in 
upon her. If the Celtic prejudice in San 
Francisco or in New York grows into 
riotous fury, and begins to persecute and 
kill, it must weary itself before it has 
made any great impression on this multi- 
tudinous throng. There are too many to 
kill. 

‘And so the Chinaman is surely coming. 
To some extent he is come already; and 
he is coming still, as surely as the months 


and years revolve, and as swiftly as the 
power of steam can bring him over the 
Pacific, in capacious monthly vessels, a 
thousand souls a trip; coming, not 
merely across the Sierras, across the 
desert, and across the Rocky range; but 
across the prairies also, and across the 
Mississippi, and across the Alleghanies 
by the great trans-continental railway 
which he helped to build, and for which 
we should needs have waited half a score 
of years if he had not appeared to help 
us. §So surely is he coming, that, even 
now, one can begin to see his yellow 
face and narrow eyes in the great cities 
of our Atlantic coast, As I go through 
the streets of this metropolis, I find him 
selling fruit and peanuts and cigars, be- 
side the railing of the Park. He squats 
doggedly upon the sidewalk, as if he had 
come to stay: demure, dejected even, as 
the cold shivers him, or the rain pelts 
him, but passive and determined through 
it all. Domesticated, already, I shall 
find him, if I search for him at night 
when the peanut business is suspended, 
—domesticated in some by-street, and in 
some small and cheap apartment; with 
his smoky, brown penates, very likely, 
in a little shrine; and with a lurking, 
sickly odor of his opium about the room, 
I dare say; domesticated even to matri- 
mony, and with the chances ten to one that 
he has taken to himself an Irish wife, of 
the most positive and pronounced charac- 
teristics of her pronounced and positive 
race, who probably berates and clapper- 
claws him nightly, and makes his life a 
burden to him, by the various methods 
with which she is so familiar, But still he 
stays. If by any means he could be 
driven back in horror to the Celestial 
shores from which he came, it seems 
that this experience might do it. But 
none of these things move him. He has 
come to stay. ° 

Or, as I go through another street de- 
voted to the retail trade in teas, I meet 
the Chinaman again—this time a less de- 
jected representative of China than the 
peanut merchant whom I hawedescribed 
—fatter, jollier, shrewder, more@mug, and 
even more at home. He is clad some- 
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times in a showy and embroidered gar- 
ment, such as, in his own land, would be 
worn by actors at the theatre, but which 
is calculated to fill our popular mind with 
admiration ; and sometimes in our plainer 
and more prosaic dress He hails me in 
the broken English which I used to hear, 
twelve years ago, along the streets of 
Hong Kong or Shanghae, till I am moved 
to stop and to “chin-chin” him, if it is 
only for old acquaintance’ sake. He of- 
fers handbills to commend the teas with- 
in as cheap and excellent. He is voluble 
and cheerful and most plausible as he en- 
tices me to be his customer, and plays the 
spider to my fly. Self-possessed, self- 
satisfied, and quite as much at home in 
Vesey Street, New York, as in old China 
Street, Canton, he is the living prophecy 
of a great multitude who shall come in to 
all our cities and our villages, to be, for 
good or for evil, a permanent element in 
our population. He has comé to stay. 
Something of this power of making 
himself at home, the Chinaman has shown, 
on a larger scale, in California. He had 
shown it before—as was pointed @ut in 
a previous number of this magazine*—in 
Siam and Java, and the islands of the 
East India and China seas. He is a fore- 
ordained colonist. He can adapt himself 
with great facility to new conditions, new 
climates, new scenes, new civilizations. 
He is doing so in California, In most 
respects, his migration across the Pacific 
was a greater change than he had ever 
made before. Our land was more re- 
mote, more strange, and possibly more 
hostile than the countries into which he 
had previously strayed. But he instant- 
ly began to make himself athome. He 
began to work for his living; he began 
to save money from his earnings; he be- 
gan to grow rich on other folks’ leavings, 
He began to go to school; he learned 
to read and write our language, as he had 
learned to read and write his own at 
home. He went into business for him- 
self, presently, He organized for self- 
protection against hostile prejudice and 
violence, and, after, a while, began to live 








* See Hours at Home, Vol. VIII., No. 1. 
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down prejudice, and to disarm it by his 
quiet patience and his decent orderli- 
ness, The other day, he had grown rich 
enough and respectable enough to set out 
on his travels, in the persons of those two 
merchants who came to Chicago and to 
New York on their business trip. It was 
fine to see the self-possessed and Occiden- 
tal way in which Mr, Choy Chew made his 
after-dinner speech in Chicago. It was 
a good speech, and showed no signs of 
after-dinner exhilaration ; but it was full 
of American enthusiasm. Our own eagle 
might have been proud to adopt it, and 
to recognize in it the very flapping of his 
own wings. And it was a real relief to 
some of us, to know that an intelligent 
Chinaman, for eleven years resident in 
California, could think so well of us, and 
could find so much to be grateful for. 
“T gathered knowledge in your public 
schools,” says Mr. Chew. “I learned 
to speak as you do; to read and write 
as you do; to act and think as you 
do; and, gentlemen, I rejoice that it is 
so.” More than ever, after reading Mr. 
Chew’s speech, so loyal, so American, so 
grateful and appreciative, one feels that 
he and his countrymen have come to 
stay, and have already made themselves 
at home. 

What then, since he is surely coming, 
and has even come, shall we do with 
him? We ask the question not without 
misgivings that perhaps it should be 
turned about, and made to read, “ What 
will he do with us?” for there is more 
of him than there is of us.. Back of the 
few thousands that have reached our 
shores already, there are five hundred 
million more to draw from. What if we 
have evoked a power which we cannot 
control? What if that picture of the fish- 
erman who liberates the genius from the 
vase, and finds it a great deal more than 
he can do to crowd him back again, be 
true of us, as a clever caricaturist has al- 
ready hinted? What if this Mongol 
whom we have caught be like the famous 
Tartar in the story? We have had ex- 
perience in this very matter of immigra- 
tion which should naturally cause us 
some alarm. And we are tempted to say 
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in‘our haste, sometimes, what surely no 
thoughtful man could:say at his leisure, 
that the evil of our foreign immigration 
is more and greater than the good which 
has come with it. For our proffer of 
hospitality to all peoples has been so 
abundantly accepted, that the guests, in 
many places, outuumber—and outvote— 
the hosts. And instead of having to deal 
with strangers in our land, we begin to be 
dealt with by strangers as if the land were 
theirs. . We invited them, we say, to dig 
canals for us, and build our railroads; 
but, having come, they rather choose to 
take upon themselves the work of gov- 
ernment for us and over us. We wanted 
that Celtic man, Patrick, for example, as 
a hewer of wood, and that Celtic woman, 
Bridget, as a drawer of water. But the 
Celtic man was prone to leave his axe 
and his saw and his wood-pile, and pre- 
ferred to go to common councils, and to le- 
gislatures, and to congresses, and to make 
our laws, and to fill our offices, and some- 
times, I fear, to plunder us by wholesale, 
And the Celtic woman, in the less ¢on- 
apicuous, but hardly less important sphere 
of our domestic life, was wont to hold 
her mop and broom in less respect than 
her own silk apparel; to pay. scantier 
reverence to the laws of the household 
than to the laws of fashion ; to tyrannize 
over us in private, and sometimes, I fear, 
though not by any means so often as she 
might, to plunder us by retail. 

Besides all this, we had our own ideas 
on certain subjects, and our own practi- 
cal customs, social, moral, and religious, 
to which, not unreasonably nor unnatu- 
rally, we expected the new-comers to 
conform; our own way, for example, of 
observing Sunday, with religious quiet 
and strict, decorum; our own way with 
regard to temperance in the.use of stimu- 
lants; our own way with regard to edu- 
cation and worship and creed. . But pre-' 
eently, in some places, it began to be ap- 
parent that we could not. have our own 
way, unchallenged, any longer ;° that 
these strangers-had their way also in re- 
gard to-all these matters,.and were dis- 
posed to ask conformity and not to yield 
it, And so in communities where there 


are more.of them.than there are of us, 
and where our own political methods 
gave them the opportunity, the Teuto- 
nic immigrants, for instance, brought in 
the continental Sunday, and the (some- 
times too tonic) continental’ beverages, 
and the continental superstitions and 
prejudices. And our sons learned to eat 
and drink, and be drunken. And in our 
cities there began to rise the temples of a 
church which it is scarcely irony to call 
“established,” in view of the arrogance 
with which it takes on airs of supremacy, 
and the tenacity with which it gripes 
the public purse. Moreover, a large pro- 
portion of our immigrants are not merely 
poor,—that would be a small thing, which 
the mere fact of their coming would pre- 
sently correct,—but ignorant also, and 
sometimes vicious, and in many cases what 
are called the dregs of society. And this 
part of our immigration settles itself, in 
an increasipg mass of degradation, in the 
very centres of our wealth and commer- 
cial greatness,—in places where, at times 
of.any political crisis, it can act as a most 
danggrous class in the way of riot and 
mobbish disorder, with terrible results— 
as we have already witnessed. And be- 
sides all this, a part of the importation 
of foreigners into our land was of a 
wholly different race and color from our 
own. These last, to be sure, came not 
willingly, but in bonds, but still they 
came; and they have been the occasion 
(by no fault of their own, but only by 
their great misfortune and by our great 
guilt) of that civil strife by which our 
government was almost wrecked, and 
our territory wellnigh rent in twain. 
It is no wonder if the recollection of such 
facts as these, should make us hesitate a 
little, before we welcome this new throng 
of strangers, of a race so different, and a 
civilization so unfamiliar? Have we not 


outlandish men among us now, that we - 


should desire this heathen also? 

But in answer to these not unnatural 
misgivings, itis worth while to remem- 
ber how much good we owe to foreign 
immigration, and what 8 mere dwarf 
among the nations of the earth, how 
poor, how weak, how defenceless we 
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ghould have been without it, © For 
the strength and glory of-a country is, 
after all, not in its vast extent; for that 
will be only a sourcé of weakness, if 
there is not population enough to oceupy 
and defend it; nor in its natural re- 
sources of fertile soil and precious mines, 
which are worthless, and more than 
worthless, if there be not population nu- 
merous enough and energetic enough to 
develop them; but in its people. And 
it requires no argument to show that 
what our land has needed and still needs 
is people. How much we owe to the 
incoming of foreign immigration was 
shown, with great force and ability, in 
the paper read, two months ago, by Mr. 
Kapp, at the Social Science Convention 
in this city,—a paper which desérves wide 
circulation and careful study. How much 
we may owe to immigration in the fu- 
ture, is a question to which the greatness 
of our yet undeveloped resources sug- 
gests the answer. 

Into this undeveloped country, then, 
80 rich, so vast, so wonderful beyond the 
words of fable, there is‘coming now a 
people who, of all peoples beneath the 
sun, are the most distinguished for their 
patient industry; a people who have 
learned to toil, with tireless persistence, 
at just the kind of service which we 
need; a people who have made of their 
own land one vast expanse of garden; 
who know how to enrich and how to eco- 
nomize, and have made every inch of soil 
available and productive. They are not 
a people who have shown, for centuries 
past, any genius for invention or discov- 
ery; but they have shown what, just 
now, we need more than that, a genius 
for steady work. They are content with 
little, but capable of acquiring much. 
They are not remarkable for physical 
strength; they cannot lift and carry such 
heavy burdens as the Irish can,—but they 
excel in dogged persistence, which, by 
and by, becomes'the most effective power. 
Perhaps we have’ already our fall share 
of genius for invention, and enough rest- 
lessness of insight and inquiry. But‘pa- 
tient willingness to toil, day after day, 
content with drudgery and not impatient 
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of routine~of this we have not nearly 
enough,.: And it is industry of this sort 
that these strangers bring. It really 
seems as if we were going to have just 
what we have so long and so greatly 
needed, a quiet, docile, inoffensive race, 
willing to do what they can do, as well 
as they can do it, not ashamed to work 
and not afraid to work; who will ask of 
the government under which they live, 
not that it shall give them office, but that 
it shall give them protection, so that they 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life after 
their notions of godliness and honesty; 
hewers of wood who will be content to 
hew wood, and to get their living by 
hewing wood) until they rise legitimately 
to some higher and larger service; draw- 
ers of water who will be faithful and re- 
spectful in their drawing of water, and 
who will not be anxious. to occupy them- 
selves unduly in the sphere of statecraft, 
nor desire, too eagerly, to go to legisla- 
tures and to congresses before their time. 
If indeed they be this sort of people, the 
answer to our question is a simple one. 
What we have to do with the coming 
Chinaman is to give him a chance with 
the rest of us. All that he asks for is a 
reasonable chance, Set him at work. 
Protect him in his work, And see 
whether the qualities of this immigrant 
from the West are not exactly what we 
need to complement the qualities of the 
transatlantic immigrant. 

If we can do this with the Chinaman; 
if we can turn his characteristics as a 
workman and as a citizen into the scale 
against those characteristics of the Irish- 
man, for example, which have wrought 
us so much discomfort, then, surely, he 
cannot come too quickly. Perhaps some 
questions which are just’ now perplexing 
enough, will be a little easier of solution 
for his coming. If, for instance, we could 
balance that great multitude of foreign 
voters, in New York, who believe that 
government exists for the sake of office- 
holders, and’ that themselves should be 
the office-holders, by a greater multitude 
who, like these new-comers, believe that 
govertimeént’ exists for the sake of its 
duties to the governed, and that its most 
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important function is to keep order and 
to do justice; if we could make Chinese 
voters thicker than Irish voters, I, for 
one, should regard the outlook of this 
exveeding great and wicked city as better 
than, for some tiie past, it has been, 

It begins to appear, then, that we may 
have something for this Chinaman to do, 
among us, not only socially and in in- 
dustrial ways, but even politically. For 
he is not a man who comes to us de- 
graded by centuries of bad government; 
but rather ennobled by the consciousness 
of a national history of which he may 
well be proud. Somehow he has learned 
the secret, if not of national progress, at 
least of national stability. Compared 
with the venerable stability of his na- 
tion, the European nations are like reeds 
shaken by the wind, And its citizens 
have been trained to a sense of responsi- 
bility, not merely to their government, 
but for it. . By all the force of their his- 
tory, by all the might of their tradition, 
by all the power of their associations, 
and by all the sanctions of their religion, 
they have been made to feel the value of a 
strong and orderly, and, on the whole, a 
good government. What they have val- 
ued at home they must value here. What 
methods they have learned, at home, by 
which to keep their government honest 
and. strong and just, they will appreciate 
if they find them here; and, if they do 
not find them here, will wish to intro- 
duce them. Their appreciation of .popu- 
lar education, and their perception of its 
relation to government, are scarcely less 
distinct or less thorough than our own. 
They are an educated people. It used 
to surprise.me as I saw the poorest 

-coolies stop to read the advertisements 
posted in the public places in Hong 
Kong. I have no statistics to verify the 
statement; but I should not be surprised 
to see. it proved that a larger proportion 
of the people of the Chinese Empire 
know. how to.read and write, than of the 
people of Great Britain. 

Whether we may not also be debtors to 
the Chinaman for certain moral benefits, 
is. another question not easy to answer. 
His vices are not the vices of the Euro- 
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pean immigrant, nor are his virtues 
their virtues. And if his virtues shall 
prove to. complement theirs, perhaps his 
vices may serve to counteract theirs 
also, In his regard for the sanctity of 
domestic life, of which the Chinaman 
makes almost a religious superstition, in 
his sense of the reciprocal duties of parents 
and children, there is surely nothing to 
be afraid of. Certainly the tendency 
of our own morals is not toward excesg 
in that direction. And if, at first, the 
reverence of a Chinaman for his parent, 
whether living or dead, appears to Young 
America a subject for derision, perhaps — 
he may after a while be found imitating 
what he now derides. And if he should 
be, surely the change would be rather 
for the better than for the worse. 

There are those, I know, to whom the 
fact that the coming ‘Chinaman is a 
heathen is a fact full of terror. It has 
been said that, for this reason, it was a 
sad day for America when the dragon- 
flag of the Burlingame embassy was 
unfurled beside the stars and stripes at 
Washington. And even men who are 
not quite ready to persecute this hea- 
then have grave doubts whether it will 
be right to tolerate him. But if the old 
classic maxim be true,—that it is right 
to learn from an enemy,—surely the 
Christian version of it should be also 
true, that it is right to learn from a 
heathen, If then this heathen can teach 
us anything—about politics or even about 
morals—let him come, the sooner the 
better. And if he cannot teach us, still 
let him come in order that he may be 
taught by us. The presence of a heathen 
civilization in close contact, on free soil 
and under a free government, with a 
Christian civilization may be profitable 
to both, And in the long run it will 
scarcely be Christianity that will suffer. 
Meantime we may have much to learn 
with regard to our theories of missionary 
work, and will be all the stronger in it 
if we come by actual observation to be 
familiar with the virtues of the heathen 
as well as with his vices, and to recog- 
nize that his religion, though a false 
religion, is surely.a. religion still. 
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‘“Don’t never prophecy, onless ye 
know,” is the sagacious maxim which 
Hosea Biglow received from his grand- 
father. And there are few subjects with 
regard to which it is more pertinent 
than in regard to this, But the matter 
has come so suddenly upon us, and is so 
urgent and immediate in its importance, 
that the opinions of any one who has 
seen the Chinaman in his own country, 
and has learned what manner of man he 
is, may have a certain value. If this 
paper has seemed to look too much on 
the bright side of the question, it is not 
because the author does not recognize 
the dark side also, The coming China- 
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man is neither saint nor sage. He, has 
bad habits of his own, which if he should 
naturalize them among.us would work 
incaleulable mischief, If, for. example, 
the vice of opium-smoking should become 
a popular American vice, as the vice ot 
whiskey-drinking new is, it would. be a 
most deplorable result of the, new immi- 
gration. Of course there are risks not 
few nor small in the problem which is 
waiting for solution. But that the China- 
man is coming. here to do good and to 
get good,—and more good than harm, a 
great deal,—seems to me the most. pro- 
bable, as it is certainly the most cheerful 
prediction, 


“THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE INFINITELY LITTLE.” * 


Tnart book of marvels, Pouchet’s “ The 
Universe ; or, The Infinitely Great and 
the Infinitely Little,’ which has been 
happily characterized as the Arabian 
Nights of Science, on its opening page 
repeats the well-known truth that the phe- 
nomena of nature astound us, whether, 
uplifting our look, we scrutinize the me- 
chanism of the heavens, or cast our eyes 
upon the tiniest creatures of this lower 
realm. It is for this reason that the 
author has grouped in the same work 
descriptions of natural objects so widely 
different in extent, but all—the atom as 
well as the sun—showing equally the wis- 
dom and power of the Creator. 

It was the German naturalist Ehren- 
burg who demonstrated, for the first 
time, that the animalcules which com- 
pose the microscopic world, notwith- 
standing their extreme minuteness, in 
‘some cases possess a surprisingly com- 
plicated internal organization. Generally 
their form is fixed, but a few present so 
many different aspects that at the ex- 
piration of five minutes they cannot be 


*The Universe; or, The Infinitely Great 
and the Infinitely Little. By F. A. Pouchet, 


M.D. Translated from the French, Illus- 
trated by 343 engravings on wood and four 
colored plates, New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co., 1870. 





recognized. At one moment, says Pon- 
chet, they are globular or three-cornered, 
an instant after they are seen taking on 
the appearance of a star. Accordingly, 
these creatures, the forms of which elude 
our grasp, have received the name of 
Protei, from the enchanter of Virgil, 
who by his wonderful metamorphoses 
was enabled to escape the notice ‘of 
every one. 

Some of this class, we are told, sur- 
round themselves with improvised feet, 
like living roots, the arrangement of 
which they are seen varying in a thou- 
sand ways. “Sometimes they lengthen 
them out preposterously, sometimes they 
make them entirely disappear. They 
scatter them, weld them together, or en- 
twine them like the locks of a Gorgon. 
The microscopic world also has its ex- 
tremes, There is as wide a distance. be- 
tween the bulk of its tiniest represen- 
tative, the crepuscular monad, and that 
of one of its largest, the hooded colpodos, 
as there is between a beetle and an ele- 
phant.” 

The vital apparatus of the micrezoa 
sometimes exceeds in profusion, even to 
a great extent, that of large animals, 
Sonie are provided with twenty stomachs 
or more, and certain Infusoria have one 
of the stomachs provided with teeth of 
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extreme delicacy, which can be ‘seen 
through the -transparent body moving 
and crushing the food. Some ‘of these 
extremely minute creatures are sheltered 
beneath a calcareous cuirass. Some of 
the Infusoria are said to have eyes, 
which: at times present the appearance 
of flaming red pupils. Even the plant 
sleeps at the close of day—but the life 
of the Infusoria is an emblem of per- 
‘ petual activity. Some of these animal- 
cules have in their interiors large cavi- 
ties’ which -constantly empty and fill 
themselves with colored fluid, These 
represent the: hearts of the larger ani- 
mals, and some microscopic beings 
have hearts fifty times as’ large and as 
strong in proportion as that of the horse 
or ox. 

Passing from the “ invisible” to the 
visible world, we turn to an interesting 
chapter on the intelligence of insects. 
The most intelligent among them are 
found to possess a more centralized ner- 
vous system, and a proportionately larger 
head. This may be noticed in the case of 
the bee and the spider. As with animals, 
the greater the facial angle the lower the 
intelligence of the insect.. Occasionally 
this intelligence, M.. Pouchet remarks, 
rises to the most finished subtlety. A 
curious instance of this is in the case of 
acarnivorous animal which, famishing for 
living prey, but disgusted with dead 
bodies, is on the point of seizing in the 
water the large shelly larva of a Ditys- 
cus. All at once the latter perceives his 
enemy, and as soon as it is touched by 
him immediately becomes soft and repul- 
sively flaccid, when the Dityscus, think- 
ing he has only a dead animal in his 
mouth, at once drops his prey. . Other 
animals, such as the death-watch, not 
only become absolutely motionless when 
touched, but allow themselves to be singed 
or drowned rather than fly when once fear 
has made it shrink, A different and su- 
perior ingenuity is displayed by the bom- 
bardiers, a species of Coleoptera, which ex- 
pel from their intestines a whitish acid 
‘vapor, the explosion of which as it issues 
produces a sharp detonation, carrying 
disorder among the insect aggressors, and 
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even causing children who may have 
seized it to let it escape suddenly from 
their fingers: Where there is a number 
of these bombardiers together, if one dis- 
charges his cannon-shot the others 
promptly follow the signal-gun with a 
Jeu de joie, in miniature to be sure, yet de- 
cided enough to startle those who do not 
know the ruse. Even with the knowl- 
edge we have of the fire-flies, which 
sparkle over our meadows in the late 
spring and early summer, ‘it is difficult to 
credit the statement of M. Pouchet, that 
in the Antilles travellers in a difficult 
road utilize them as lanterns by attach- 
ing to their feet beetles of a large size, 
and so strongly luminous that they light 
their path with great distinctness ; while 
the natives frequently confine a number of 
them in cages made for this purpose and 
light up their huts with them at night. 
‘Every reader of this curious statement 
will wish that M. Pouchet had explained 
the structure of these insects sufficiently 
to give us his idea, at least, of the way in 
which this light, which so brilliant and 
yet without heat, is produced. 

Hunting insects, slave-makers and 
warlike tribes, architects and denizens of 
towns, grave-diggers and miners, uphol- 
sterers and carpenters, cloth-cutters and 
lead-eaters, hydraulic. engineers and 
masons and ravagers of forests are among 
the striking groups into which insects are 
divided in The Universe, and facts are 
stated about each class which make the 
reader pause with wonder, and ask 
whether the lower orders of creation are 
not to some extent at least endowed 
with that intelligence which is regarded 
as the distinguishing characteristic of 
man alone. Now and then in his de- 
scriptions of insect life we come upon 
passages written with a delicacy and 
graphic power which clothe bare and 
often familiar facts in thé most attractive 
guise, and stamp our author not only as 
a devout man of science but as an 
ardent investigator of the wonders of 
nature and as.a most skilful writer. Here, 
for instance, is a characteristic passage 
about the spider, an insect which M 
Pouchet assures us is very unjustly re- 
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garded’ with repugnanee by many of 
those whe have not familiarized them- 
selves with its wonderfully delicate struc- 
ture. He writes :— 


* “The silk of our spiders is alwaysof a dirty 
gray, but in tropical regions the color varies 
to a certain extent. Some of these insects 
produce different colored threads which they 
interlace with admirable skill, Some are 
red, others yellow, others again black, and 
with all these they form a three-colored 
fabric. Industrial art has vainly attempted 
to utilize the silk of the spider. With us its 
little power of resistance has never allowed 
us to use it to any profit. Entomologists 
however relate that Louis XIV. had a dress 
made of it for himself, but the want of 
strength in this newly invented cloth soon 
disgusted him with his phantasy. But it 
appears that the web of some American 
species possesses a sufficient power of re- 
sistance to admit of being employed for 
this purpose. Al d’Orbigny had a pair of 
trousers made of spider webs which lasted 
a very long time.” 


And from this matter-of-fact statement 
M. Pouchet passes to this bit of poetic 
description :— 


“Some years ago on a magnificent autumn 
morning I was walking in the vast meadows 
which border the Seine; the sky was azure 
and the sun was shining splendidly. What 
was my astonishment at seeing that the en- 
tire surface of the freshly mown grass was 
covered with a network of fabulous deli- 
cacy! The rays of light gleaming obliquely 
upon this immense white veil, made the 
whole surface of it iridescent, and the har- 
monious regularity of this sheet of silk, 
extended farther than the eye could see, 
was only interrupted by the rents made by 
the grazing cattle, the limbs of which, 
covered with silky flakes, bore witness to 
their theft. Finally, here and there, some 
of these white filaments, borne by the breeze 
ovet the surface of the meadows, floated in 
the. atmosphere and fell upon our dresses. 
1 had come by accident upon a phenomenon 
in all its phases, the mystery of which our 
savants have long been unable to penetrate. 
This silky tissue spread over all the herbage 
was only the work of myriads of little spi- 
ders assisted by the beauty of the heavens. 
And these flakes wandering in the air only 
répresented the débris of it, being nothing 
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more than the mysterious filaments galled 
by the vulgar threads of the Virgin. In fact, 
the flakes seen falling from the air on fine 
autumn days, after having been looked upon 
as a simple atmospheric product, condensed 
by some special agent, have been made out 
by Latreille to be only the handiwork of 
different kinds of spiders, and particularly 
of garden spiders, transported to a distance 
by the agitation of the winds,” 


There is a strong temptation to linger 
among these charming and attractive de- 
scriptions of the peculiarities of insects, 
but we must follow our author as he de- 
scribes animals of other classes. Among 
birds there are the “infinitely great and 
the infinitely little.” At least the con- 
trast between different species is so great 
that it hardly seems doing violence to 
language to contrast them in this way. 
“Often in the tropical regions,” remarks 
M. Pouchet, “we may see flitting over 
the flowers brilliant birds which sweep 
rapidly past like a spark of topaz or ruby; 
there are the humming-birds, living dia- 
monds, slighter than some. insects, and 
which often become the prey of huge 
spiders. The giant of this group scarce- 
ly attains the bigness of a sparrow, and 
the smallest does not surpass in size the 
tip of a fair lady's finger. Hence to the 
humming-birds, as they are commonly 
called, each speck of creation is a world. 
A simple leaf suffices for the gambols of 
a whole family; a flower is the perfumed 
throne on which the nuptials are accom- 
plished, and the petals of its corolla spread 
out to form a velvet dais which hides 
their chaste loves.” In contrast ‘with 
this exquisitely beautiful little creature 
we have the ostrich, which would -actu- 
ally outweigh some millions of humming- 
birds; the gigantic Dinornis of New Zea- 
land, which was at least éighteen feet 
high, and the bone of whose leg is as‘a 

, Weaver's beam to a slender spindle when 
compared with that of aman. M. Pou- 
chet assures us by the way that this Di- 
nornis disappeared from New Zealand at 
no very distant epoch,- The earlier inhab- 
itants of that region were perfectly ac- 
quainted with it. The ancient -legends 
of the island tell us that it was inhabited 
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by birds of enormous size, the killing of 
which was signalized by impressive cere- 
monies. There was feasting on the flesh 
and eggs of these birds, ‘and the feathers 
served to adorn the arms of their van- 
quishers, Indeed some of the New Zea- 
land hills are yet strewn with the bones 
of the Dinornis, the remains of these great 
feasts of the hunters. Another colossal 
bird, the Epiornis, formerly a native of 
Madagascar, must have been of still greater 
size. One of its eggs now in the museum 
at Paris is six times as large as that of 
the ostrich, and it has been calculated 
that to fill the cavity would require no 
less than 12,000 humming-birds' eggs. Its 
shell, which was over three-quarters of 
an inch thick, could only be broken by 
the blow of ahammer. Then, exclaims 
M. Pouchet, “ What differences are 
found in birds! When fleeing before 
the hunter, whose Arab steed presses it 
closer and closer, the alarmed and furious 
ostrich tears the soil of the desert, cling- 
ing to it and leaving deep marks beneath 
each footstep, while it launches afar a 
cloud of sand and pebbles. When, on the 
contrary, a flock of humming-birds, at- 
tracted by the expanded and floating 
flowers of the Royal Victoria, play and 
gleam around them like a casket of topaz 
and rubies struck by the rays of the sun, 
neither the smooth surface of the lake 
nor the beautiful flowers are in the least 
degree disturbed. And when one of 
those winged diamonds perches itself 
upon a petal of their virgin corolla, it 
does not even stir it. Again: when the 
fragile bird takes flight, its tiny claw has 
not injured the velvet softness of the 
flower. It might have lighted upon one 
of the twigs of the modest sensitive plant 
without this taking any alarm.” The 
contrasts between the great and little in 
the bird kingdom are almost endless, 
The different chapters under which they 
are discussed are—Giants and Pigmies, 
Mountain-Builders and Gleaners, Work 
and the Family, Idlers and Assassins, Ar- 
chitecture intended for Enjoyment, Naval 
Architecture, Miners and Masons, and 
Weavers. The Migration of Animals is 
the subject of the seventh and last book 
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under ‘the grand division of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom ; and then M. Pouchet 
passes to the Vegetable Kingdom. The 
anatomy of plants; their physiology; 
their seed and germination ; the extremes 
in the Vegetable Kingdom and the mi- 
grations of plants are all treated of with 
that minuteness of knowledge, that perfect 
accuracy, easy familiarity, and charm- 
ing grace, which thorough acquaintance 
with their natural history alone could 
give. While writing of the texture of 
stems of different trees, M..Pouchet al- 
ludes to the Egyptian papyrus. The 
inner layers of the bark of this famous 
plant are close and compact enough to 
form a kind of paper, and on these layers 
the Egyptians wrote, preserving for us 
records which go back to the days of the 
Pharaohs. The paper cypress, a most ex- 
traordinary-looking plant, which grows 
on the banks of the Nile, has long been 
understood to furnish this precious ob- 
ject. The wood is composed of concen- 
tric zones, lying one within the other, 
and formed of vessels and fibres. In 
the centre of the stem is found the pith, 
composed almost exclusively of cellular 
tissue. It is with very thin sheets of this 
structure, cut by means of a sharp knife, 
that the Chinese make the beautiful pa- 
per on which they paint, and which is 
commonly, but incorrectly, called rice 
paper. Vegetable sensibility, the move- 
ments of plants, their nuptials, and the 
physiology of flowers, are among the 
topics discussed most charmingly, and to 
which we can only allude as we follow 
M. Pouchet into the domain of Geology, 
where with wonderful genius he again 
contrasts the infinitely great things with 
the infinitely little, This section of the 
Universe reads like a romance; but to 
demonstrate that it is written in that 
devout spirit which characterizes the 
whole of this remarkable volume, we 


"need only quote the following paragraph 


from Figuier’s great- work on Geology, 
which M. Pouchet cites to endorse, M. 
Figuier writes :— 

“Tt is not impossible that man may be a 
step in the ascending and progressive scale 
of animated beings. The divino power 
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which strewed on earth life, sensation, and 
thought; which gave to the plant organiza- 
tion; to the animal movement, sensation, in- 
telligence; to man, besides these manifold 
gifis, the faculty of reason, doubled by the 
power of aiming at the ideal, perhaps pro- 
poses to itself to create one day, along with 
man, or after him, a still superior being. This 
new creature, which modern religion and 
poetry appear to have foreseen in the ethereal 
and radiant type of the Christian angel, would 
be provided with moral faculties, the nature 
and essence of which elude our understanding. 
We onght. to satisfy ourselves with laying 
down this problem without attempting to 
resolve it. This great mystery, to use the 
beautiful expression of Pliny, is concealed in 
the majesty of nature: latet in majestate na- 
ture, or, better, in the thoughts and omnipo- 
tence of the Creator of worlds.” 


The pages of The Universe which M.Pou- 
chet devotes toa summary of the great and 
little things of geology are characterized 
by extraordinary eloquence of descrip- 
tion, Take, for instance, this passage, in 
which the changes and characteristics of 
the Carboniferous Period are sketched :— 


“During this period the whole surface of 
the globe was covered with strange and 
dense forests, where proudly reigned a host 
of plants, the representatives of which at the 
present day play but a very humble part. 
Here were palms and bamboos, there 
gigantic Lycopodia, which, now humble 
creeping herbaceous plants, at that time 
bore straight stems towering to a height of 
eighty to a hundred feet. Then came the 
Lepidodendra, the stem of which reminds 
one of a reptile’s scaly cuirass. Lastly came 
trees of the family of our Conifera, their 
boughs laden with fruit. These vast pri- 
meval forests, which the course of ages was 
to annihilate, sprang up on a heated and 
marshy soil, which surrounded the lofty trees 
with thick compact masses of herbaceous 
aquatic plants, intended to play a great part 
in the formation of coal, The luxuriant 
vegetation of the coal peziod was certainly 
favored by the enormous heat which the 
scarcely chilled terrestrial crust still pre- 
served, as also by the dampness of the 
atmosphere, and very probably by the great 
abundance of carbonic acid which it then 
contained. 

* Although a thick and magnificent mantle 
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of foliage covered the globe, everything wore 
a strange, gloomy aspect. Everywhere rose 
gigantic Equiseta and ferns, drawing up an 
exuberance of life from the fertile and. virgir 
soil, The latter in their aspect resembled 
palms, and at the least breath of wind waved 
their crowns of finely cut leaves like flexible 
plumes of feathers. A sky eversombre and 
veiled, oppressed with heavy clouds the 
domes of these forests; a wan and dubious 
light scarcely made visible the dark and 
naked trunks, shedding on all. sides a 
shadowy and indescribable hue of horror. 
This rich covering of vegetation, which ex- 
tended from pole to. pole, was sad and utterly 
silent as well as strangely monotonous. Not 
a single flower enlivened the foliage, not one 
edible fruit loaded its branches. The echoes 
remained absolutely mute, and the branches 
without a sign of life; for no air-breathing 
animal had as yet appeared amid these 
savage scenes of the ancient world. One 
might say, in fact, that there was then no 
animal life to be seen, for amid so many 
remains of the coal flora, which geologists 
have so admirably reconstructed, they have 
only met with a few rare vestiges of one 
small reptile, the Archegosaurus. This great 
contrast between the richness of the vege- 
table and penury of the animal kingdom 
is explained by the great quantity of car- 
bonic acid at that time mixed with the 
atmosphere, which, though particularly favor- 
able to the life of plants, must have been 
fatal to all animals endowed with active 
respiration. But though the atmosphere was 
poisonous, the seas, on the contrary, uniting 
together all conditions most favorable to life, 
were peopled with shelled molluscs and 
fish. After having lent life to the primitive 
ages of the globe, these strange forests com- 
pletely disappeared in the lapse of ages, .and 
they have now become almost impossible to 
recognize, owing to the transformations they 
have undergone in Nature's immense sub- 
terranean storehouses.” 


In this section of The Universe the 
illustrations are exceedingly attractive. 
With representations of forests as they 
were supposed to exist in the Coal Period 
we have exquisite engravings of numer- 
ous localities famous for their beauty and 
sublimity, which might in many instances 
be regarded as more fanciful than those 
pictures which are acknowledged to be 
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productions: of the imagination, were it 
not that we know them to be actual re- 
productions of nature. Under the heat 
of Geology there are treated Volcanoes 
and Earthquakes, Glaciers and. Eternal 
Snows, Steppes and Deserts; then M. 
Pouchet passes to the Sidereal Universe, 
the immensity and extraordinary contrasts 
of which he describes with all his charm- 
ing eloquence, A brief and very curious 
chapter, exposing some of the popular 
errors and superstitions which have from 
time to time gained a wider or more re- 
stricted sway over men, closes this most 
entertaining and fascinating volume. 

In guch a hasty review of this very 
valuable and most attractive work we 
have only been able to indicate briefly and 
most unsatisfactorily the stores of instruc- 
tion which it contains, The text is writ- 
ten in a flowing, graceful style, which is 
admirably preserved in the translation ; 
and the distinguished author, who proves 
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himself to’ be as capable of clothing the’ 
facts of science in the most attractive 


-garb as he is of arriving at the true 


meaning of phenomena which science has 
solved only in these later days, has been 
most admirably sustained in his labors by 
the artists whose grace, skill, and actual 
fidelity to nature have been called into 
requisition to make the volume one of the 
most, if not the most, handsomely illus- 
trated of its class ever produced. These 
combined attractions, together with the 
fact that The Universe is throughout in- 
spired by a devout reverence for that Di- 
vine power which is the author of the 
wonders to which the work is devoted, 
claim for it a place in every family where 
there are young people to be amused and 
instructed, and where those who are 
more advanced in years have any desire 
to keep abreast of the wonderful develop- 
ments of scientific investigation. 


LEISURE MOMENTS. 


THE controversy as to the Bible in the com- 
mon schools has been recently reopencd. 
What amazes us is that in commencing an 
Index Expurgatorius of books not fit to be 
read. by children, the Bible should head the 
list. There is as yet no law excluding any 
‘ book; not essentially vile, from use in the 
schools. Poetry with all its exaltations—of- 
tentimes unwholesome to the juvenile mind; 
physical science with its numerous apparent 
contradictions of revelation; history with its 
téacléngs closely interwoven with questions of 
religious faith, are all permissible, and are left 
to. the judgment of teachers and school com- 
mittées. Only the Bible is anathema mara- 
natha, But why stop there ?’ Has the story 
of the Puritans, the Huguenots, the Cava- 
liers, and the Inquisition no tendency to bias 
the youthful ‘mind? Why not close the 
minds of children to all the teachings of his- 
tory, lest perchance they may form an 
opinion for or against some particular sect? 
When. we legislate the Bible out we shall 
legislate the rosary in. Nor is there any sin- 
cerity in the attempt to expel it from the 
schools. The purpose is to compel the State 
to support denominational schools, and if, as- 


Catholics say, our common schools are now 
“godless” with the Bible, what will they be 
when the Bible is forbidden? 


Wuewn the Ecumenical Council adjourns 
we shall have a dogmatic statement as to the 
infallibility of the Pope. If he és infallible, 
the Synod of Bishops cannot make him more 
so. If mot, their acceptance of his allocu- 
tions as divine law will only make his blun- 
ders the more injurious to his church, be- 
cause the error will extend itself without 
check through the whole ecclesiastical body, 
and so become ridiculous. They will fall of 
their own weight. In any light, it is a danger- 
ous question to raise in the Council, for its de- 
cision involves just that class of cases of con- 
science, free-will, and private judgment, which 
are wofully out of place in any true hier 
archy; and if the Gouncil refuses to’ concedo 
the dogma, then it impliedly admits that the 
Pope is only a Senior Bishop, without any 
claim to special relationship tothe Deity as 
Christ's vicar upon earth. The dogma is 
therefore a dilemma with particularly sharp 
horns, and the large. number of Catholic pre- 
lates who have opposéd ‘the calling of the 
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Council, including even’ Cardinal Antonelli, 
have already, by that opposition, affirmed the 
fallibility of the Holy Father, 

PLEASANT things, are told of the Abbé 
Correa du Serra, Portuguese Minister at, Wash- 
ington in days of yore. He and John Ran- 
dolph were on very sparring terms, and as he 
generally got the better of the bitter Vir- 
ginian by keeping his temper, he was cor- 
dially hated by his antagonist. Once at a 
dinner the Abbé, who had just returned from 
a trip through the Old Dominion, made some 
jocose remark about the manners of its in- 
habitants which nettled him of Roanoke, 
who was also a guest, and who sharply re- 
torted: “Perhaps, sir, you could not get 
among the well-bred people of Virginia.” 
The other made no direct reply, but, looking 
round at. the company, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
was I not right in what I said about de 
breeding of de Virginian?” On another 
occasion a pompous personage was proclaim- 
ing his belief in the sea-serpent, in a discus- 
sion with the Abbé about the existence of 
that marvelous monster, and at last ex- 
claimed, “ Well, sir, think what you please, 
but do you know what J would do if the 
serpent were to be again reported at Na- 
bant?”—“ No, sare; what would you do?’ 
“Why, sir, I would go there at once with the 
full conviction of seeing it.”—-“ Dat is possee- 
ble, sare,” said the Abbé, “but I would do 
something else.”—‘ What would you do, 
sir?” asked the other, rather fiercely, ‘‘ What 
would you do?”-—“ Why, sare, I would stay 
here until you came back!” As the listen- 
ers were all as incredulous as the old gentle- 
man, they were greatly tickled at the thought 
of the discomfited believer's face on his re- 
turn, Among the diplomats then at Wash- 
ington was oue who would talk our vernacu- 
lar to everybody, including his colleagues; 
and as he could hardly be understood, even 
by the natives, his conversation was an object 
of dread: An inquisitive gentleman in New 
York having asked Mr. Correa if the Baron 
de Neuville understood English—“Oh yes, 
sare,” he replied, “ he understand it, and what 
is worse, he speak it,” 

The old gentleman had no very exalted 
opinion of.the Solomons who filled the Exe- 


cutive chair of Pennsylvania during his sojourn;. 


and once having heard a little godson in Phila-, 
delphia say something the reverse of wise, he 
patted him.on the head and exclaimed, “ Ah, 
my dear child, you shall be Governor of your 
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State,” The boy, however, brightened as he 
grew, became an enlightened citizen, and 
escaped the threatened doom. Originally, 
the Abbé had been a priest, but had exchang- 
ed the cassock for the coat, and then went to 
France, where he was made botanist to 
Josephine, One morning (the story, at least, 
was 80 told) on going to present the custom- 
ary bouquet, he overheard her ask Junot if 
he was ready for Portugal. His suspicions 
being aroused, and his patriotism alarmed, he 
sent immediate information to the court at 
Lisbon, who thus got a hint of the impending 
peril in time to be off before the advent of the 
French, He then made the best of his way 
to Brazil, where his Sovereign had gone. 
From that country he came to ours, where he 
was appointed Minister after the re-establish- 
ment of the Portuguese throne, On giving 
up the post he returned to his native land, 
and there died, In erudition and ability his 
superiors were few. Pity that so much learn- 
ing and genius beqneathed no enduring re- 
cords—but he disliked to write, was indiffer- 
ent to fame, and wished for no epitaph more 
sonorous than the bumble Italian's : 


Lelio sta sepolto qul ; 
Nacque, visse e mori. 


Some one offers this as the meditation of a 
Thanksgiving eve :—‘ I can imagine men, in- 
deed I know such, who will sit in pleasant 
places to-night, and say that they are thank- 
ful, yet secretly sadden their gratitude with 
sighs over many painful and weary years. Wife 
and children sit cheerfully by, but they are 
new-comers, the consolation of bygone sor- 
row having no hold upon the memories of 
the old Thanksgivings. Of all the throng 
that crowded the pew in the old stone church 
so long ago, and merrily grouped around the 
generous table, one alone is left. The graves 
of his kindred are scattered from the St. 
Lawrence to the banks of the. rapid-running 
Colorado. There is not within possible dis- 
tance a single blood relation whom he may 
cal] to his table to-morrow. .Of friends there 
are hosts—of loved ones a few. _ The lights 
shine brightly and. the fire glows, but his 
mind reverts to hard vicissitudes, to scenes 
of deathbeds, shipwreck, far wanderings in 
distant lands, the storm of battle, long,.lone- 
ly sicknesses with hireling help, passionate 
excitements, years now of poverty and then 
of comfort, drifting along confusedly in his 
weary mind.” : 
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LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


AyorneR Holiday season is now fairly 
with us, and the booksellers’ shelves glitter 
with the beautiful volumes which have for 
many months demanded in their production 
and ornamentation the imagination of artists 
and the best skill of engravers, printers, and 
binders. The year just ending, it is safe to 
assert, will be a notable one for the advance 
that it shows over all that have gone before in 
the art of book manufacture; for the pro- 
duction of a volume which shall at once in- 
struct the mind and delight the eye is in- 
deed:an art, and one of the finest of the fine 
arts’ too. Those of us who remember the 
gaudy Annuals which were once regarded as 
gems among Gift Books, in the light of these 
later deys are almost ashamed to confess 
that we could once have been satisfied with 
the external glitter and internal vapidity of 
the volumes which we are now only too glad 
to tuck away behind more modest works on 
our Whrary shelves, or to add to those attic 
libraries which we are willing to resign to 
rats and mice of a literary turn of mind. 

The leading gift books of the period are 
distinguished from all. that have preceded 
them by their substantial value even more 
than by their intrinsic beauty, although in 
respect of this latter element they are very 
far in advance of any that have preceded 
them. The Universe, published by Charles 
Scribner & Co., is quite fully described else- 
where. In the same class to which this 
belongs we have two superb volumes from 
Messrs. Nelson & Sons—The Desert World 
and Mysteries of the Ocean, both translated 
from the French of Arthur Mangin, and 
most profusely illustrated by French artists. 
The title of the work first named is more 
limited than the work itself. Under this 
term. the book includes “ot only the sandy 
deserts of Africa and Asia, the icy wustes 
of the Poles, and the inaccessible crests of 
the great mountain chains; but all the re- 
gions where man has not planted his regular 
communities or permanent abodes ; where the 
earth has never been appropriated, tilled, and 
subjected to cultivation; where nature has 
maintained her inviolability against the en- 
croachments of human industry.” This cer- 
tainly allows scope enough for the author, 
who writes most charmingly of the Landes, 
the Dunes, and the Steppes of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; of the Prairies, Savannchs, the 
Pampas and the Llanos of the Old and 


New Worlds, and of the Forests and Polar 
Deserts. The Mysteries “of the Ocean de- 
scribes the book of which it is the title 
with sufficient accuracy. Both volumes, as 
we have said, are profusely illustrated, and 
although the accuracy of some of the de- 
signs may be open to criticism, they are 
all marked by an indefinable grace and 
freedom of execution, and by a lighting up of 
hard fact by touches of delicate fancy, which 
seem to distinguish the work of French 
artists from that executed by those of any 
other nationality. Then, too, im the engrav- 
ing of the designs in these books, as well 
as The Universe, there is a combination of 
strength and firmness with delicacy, and of 
clearness and distinctness with depth of 
tone, which proves the superiority of wood 
engraving to any other style of work. 

Among the Holiday books of American 
production are Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co.’s 
Whittier’s Ballads, illustrated for the most 
part by Fenn and Gifford, and containing some 
bits of landscape so exquisite in their way 
that they hardly need the aid of color to 
make them more real; Longfellow’s poem, 
The Building of the Ship, illustrated by 
Hennessy, and Miss Phelps’ Gates Ajar, to 
twelve of the more prominent scenes in 
which Miss Curtiss has given definite form. In 
her representations of scenes belonging to 
Childhood, Miss Curtis is for the most 
part exceedingly happy; but there is a hard- 
ness and stiffness in some of the other de- 
signs which indicate clearly enough that she 
does not yet fully command the powers which 
she certainly possesses. Mrs. Browning’s 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, and Songs of Life, 
published by Charles Scribner & Co., belong 
to the same class of gift books with those 
just named, but these have already ‘been 
hrought to the notice of the readers of 
Hours aT Home. 

There are other than illustrated books 
which are well adapted for Christmas gifts. 
Such an one we have from A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. in Evenings with the Sacred Poets, A 
Series of Quiel Tulks about the Singers and 
their Songs, by the author of Salad for the Soli- 
tary, Festival of Song, &e. This well-known 
author has aimed ‘to bring together in a 
compact form the essence of all that is in- 
teresting in anecdote and historic illus- 
tration referring to the sacred poetry and 
hymnology of the Ohristian ages.” -The 
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idea is a happy one, and it is well executed. 
The volume, like all issued by Messrs. Ran- 
dolph & Co., shows unusual care in the de- 
tails of iis manufacture, making it externally 
just the book for a present. 
Notwithstanding the demand for books of 
the Holiday class, the supply of literature 
in all the departments known as standard 
keeps up without perceptible. diminution. 
One of the most interesting and important 
of the works of travel which have lately 
appeared is Prof. Pumpelly’s Across America 
and Asia :—Notes of a Five Years’ Journey 
Around the World, and of Residence in Ari- 
zona, Japan, and China, from the press of 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt. After preparing the 
volume of Geological Researches in Chinu, 
Mongolia, and Jupan, the author wrote this 
narrative of a journey encircling the earth, in 
the northern temperate zone, at a time in 
which events and developments of special 
note were taking place in several of the coun- 
tries visited. The most timely portions are 
those which are devoted to Chinese life, and 
the intelligent discussion of the “ Western 
Policy in China.” The author was prepared 
to treat the latter subject with full know- 
leige, owing to his residence of several 
months in Mr. Burlingame’s house in Pekin. 
The publishers have omitted no expense in 
the presentation of copious illustrations, 
consisting of maps, fac-similes of Kastern 
drawings, and engravings of various out-of- 
the-way scenes and objects in both the Old 
and New World. A volume, from the press 
of the Harpers, is devoted to 7’he Polar 
World, that wonder-land about which we 
never tire of reading. This last volume, 
from the pen of Dr. G. Hartwig (author of 
Tie Sea and its Living Wonders, The Harmonies 
of Nature, &c.), does not claim the merit of a 
work of original investigation ; but presents 
a popular description of man and Nature in 
the Arctic and Antarctic regions, gathered 
from the writings of travellers and others 
personally familiar with life in the Polar 
World. The American editor has rendered 
the volume still more exhaustive by the 
addition of a chapter on Alaska, and one on 
The Innuits. The ilfustrations are profuse 
and brilliant, being drawn from the Harpers’ 
inexhaustible store-house of pictures. That 
these have done duty in the New Monthly 
Magazine, and certain volumes of travels and 
natural history, etc., does not at all detract 
from their interest and value in their present 
connection, Mrs. Hawthorne’s Notes in 
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England and Italy (G. P. Putnam & Son), 
aside from the melancholy interest that the 
name of Hawthorne imparts to them, have a - 
charm of their own, which one cannot help 
feeling as he reads the glowing and sympa- 
thetic descriptions of the works of Italian 
art, or catches wayside glimpses here and 
there in Italy. It was worth while to have 
crossed the ocean and written a book, if for 
no other reason than because of this one 
truth retold, which we commend to all 
would-be geniuses. Mrs. Hawthorne has 
been inspecting Raphael’s cartoon in pencil 
of his portrait of Julius II. “It is,” she 
says, ‘a wonder and a beauty, and a lesson 
to observe how the greatest masters care- 
fully and faithfully and patiently elaborated 
their works, never disdaining an exhaustive 
perfection in each item.” 

Among the books of travel, or more pro- 
perly of adventure, we have from the Har- 
pers Wild Sports of the World, by James 
Greenwood, and Lost inthe Jungle, by the 
famous Du Chaillu. Each of these books is 
handsomely illustrated, each is thoroughly 
characteristic of its author—the young peo- 
ple know both of these writers well enough 
to pass on their respective merits themselves 
—and each will be found useful in giving to 
those into whose hands they shall fall very 
many new and interesting facts in the natu- 
ral history of the animals inhabiting the 
regions described. 

Those unique and clever productions, the 
Comic Histories of Rome, England, etc., have 
at last an American companion-piece in Mr. 
John D Sherwood’s Comic History of the 
United States, just published by Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. The ground covered extends 
“from a period prior to the discovery of 
America to times long subsequent to the 
present.” While the comic element of the 
book is predominant in the pictures, and is 
amusingly apparent in the accomplished 
author’s treatment of grave and venerable 
men and matters, we are inclined to think 
that the chief charm and merit of the work 
lies in the picturesque descriptions, tho 
quick insight into character, the clear per- 
ception of the morale of events—in fact, the’ 
many “ wise things” ‘that are said, albeit 
“with a laugh.” ‘ Harry Scratchly's” illus- 
trations are pure inspirations, supplement- 
ing the historian’s pleasantries and Platon- 
isms with refreshing fun and inimitable 
satire. 

In decided contrast with this very pleasant 
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work -is Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, an 
edition of which, revised for American read- 
. ers, has been issued by the Harpers. Such 
works as these give the skeletons which 
writers of history, whether comic or other- 
wise, must clothe with flesh to make real and 
vital. To all who seek for facts and dates 
this work is simply indispensable. 

There have been some notable additions 
to. Religions Literature during the month, 
among them a reprint by the Messrs. Apple- 
ton of S. Baring Gould’s Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief. Part First, which is 
the only one thus far published, is devoted 
te the consideration of Heathenism and 
Mosaism. In announcing the work we can 
only express our surprise that an orthodox 
clergyman—as Mr. Gould professes himself 
to be—should have thought it necessary to 
write a work in which neither the existence 
of a God nor of Revelation is assumed, and 
in which the Bible is not quoted as authori- 
tative, but as “an historical record open to 
criticism.” As an argumentative puzzle the 
treatise may be a curiosity ; but the doubters, 
who are the only ones who are likely to be 
benefited by such a work, will pretty surely 
pass it by, and all others will regard it as 
needless. Still the work is one of far too 
zreat ability and erudition to deserve hasty 
dismissal, and we may recur to it hereafter. 
M. W. Dodd has brought out the second series 
of Paxton Hood’s work,—Lamps, Pitchers, 
and Trumpets. Every reader will find a fund 
of amusement in its graphically told inci- 
dents and anecdotes, and clergymen may 
make its perusal useful as a means both of 
relaxation and suggestion. 

In Religious Biography wo need only an- 
nounce the publication, by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner & Co., of the Life of Dr. J. Addison 
Alexander, by Rev. H. C. Alexander, A fore- 
taste of the character of this work,—of its 
fulness in all the interesting details of the life 
of one of the greatest of American scholars 
and divines, was given in the last number of 
Hours at Home. Messrs, Charles Scribner 
& Co. will also publish immediately a new 
volume of Lange's Commentary, comprising 
Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and Ecclesi- 
astes. Drs. Tayler Lewis, Prest. Charles 
A. Aiken, Professor William Wells, of Un- 
ion College, together with Dr. W. H. Green, 
of Princeton College, have been at work upon 
this volume. 

Tho most notable American fiction which 
has appeared in some time is Mrs. A. D. T. 
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Whitney's Hitherio; A Stury of Yesterday 
published by. Loring, Boston. Every scene 
drawn from uature with most wonderful 
truth and painstaking, every page breath- 
ing the very essence of the philosophy 
which is the religion of life, it is a book 
which teaches no less than charms. Read 
with that unhasting attention which it im- 
peratively demands, and is ungrudgingly ac- 
corded, it cannot enter into the life of any 
without deepening and widening and enno- 
bling it. Any one who is not driven away 
from its perusal by the ill-considered and re- 
pellant introductory chapter, will find Chris- 
topher Kenrick, by Joseph Hatton, published 
by the Putnams, a very freshly and naturally 
told story of the experiences of a member of 
the provincial press in England. Here and 
there we find very pretty touches, and could 
wish that the work had been done through- 
out with the care that it certainly merited. 
But then Shakspeare “wrote for a day, and 
not for all time.” The Harpers are issuing in 
rapid succession new editions of those clas- 
sics of English fiction, the novels of George 
Eliot. They are also multiplying, in paper 
covers, the always current stories of Charles 
Reade. 

A very useful series of little books in 
paper wrappers is in course of publication 
by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., of 14 Bond 
Street, under the general title of “ Library 
of Education.” ‘The latest brochure con- 
tains three Scottish University Addresses by 
John Stuart Mill, James Anthony Froude, 
and Thomas Carlyle. The subjects are— 
“ Literary and Scientific Education,” “‘ Head 
Work Before Hand Work,” and the “ Choice 
of Books,” which are treated by these emi- 
nent thinkers respectively in the order that 
we have named them. It would be super- 
erogatory to say anything of the merits of 
the addresses. Mr, Froude’s is the most 
recent of the three, having been delivered 
at the University of St. Andrews in March 
last. Of the “Library of Education,” of 
which four volumes have now been brought 
out, we cannot speak too highly. The ex- 
ceeding cheapness of it (20 cents a vol- 
ume) places it within the reach of all classes 
of readers; and for a very small outlay the 
student of moderate means may thus acquire 
a most valuable collection of standard works, 
embracing, according to the advertisement, 
Bacon, Montaigne, Fenelon, Jean Paul, 
Franklin, and others. 





